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PREFACE- 


IT  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson^  that  those ' 
authors  should  be  read  at  schools,  which 
supply  most  axioms  of  prudence  and  most 
principles  of  moral  truth.^  This  being  the 
case,  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  study  of 
Pindar  ought  to  form  an  indispensable  part 
of  classic  education ;  for,  although  some  of 
the  ancient  poets  may,  perhaps,  equal  him 
in  sublimity  of  conception,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  in  the  moral  tendency  of  his 
compositions,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
which  animates  his  poems,  he  soars  above  all 
other  writers,  whether  of  Greece  or  of  Rome. 
To  render,  in  some  measure,  more  easy, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  presumed,  more 
general,  the  reading  of  this  noble  poet,  is 
the  object  of  the  volumes  now  offered  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  public. — I  shall  here 
proceed  to  make  a  few  observations,  expla- 
natory of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  attain  this  object:  most  rea- 
ders will,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently  candid  to 
give  them  that  fair  perusal,  which,  from  the 
critic,  I  claim  as  an  indisputable  right. 

a  Life  of  Milton. 


Translations  from  the  Classics  may  be 
divided  into  two  species,  each  as  different 
in  its  aim  as  in  the  rules  which  ought  to 
guide  its  composition  :  of  these,  the  one  is 
generally  termed  the  free,  the  other  the  li- 
teral translation. 

The  former  has  for  purpose  to  supply 
the  reader  with  an  imitation  in  his  own 
language,  that  may  enable  him  to  dis- 
pense widi  referring  to  the  original.  The 
object,  therefore,  of  a  free  translator,  is  not 
only  to  give  the  sense,  but  likewise  to  emu- 
late the  style  and  the  beauties  of  his  author 
in  such  manner,  that  the  feelings  produced 
upon  the  mere  English  reader,  may  be  the 
same   as  those   of  him,  who  peruses  the 
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the  literature  of  a  country,  shedding  high 
honchir  on  their  authors,  and  lending  to 
the  general  advance  of  learning : — I  say, 
tending  to  the  general  advance  of  learning ; 
for,  thereby,  mankind  are  brought  within 
reach  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  lore,  with- 
out undergoing  the  irksome  toil  of  ac- 
quiring languagCvS  difficult  in  their  structure, 
and  obscure  in  their  phraseology. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  works  of  this 
kind  most  generally  miss  their  object :  true 
it  is,  that  England  can  boast  an  Iliad  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Homer  ;  and  France, 
Georgics  that  approach  very  close  to  those 
of  Virgil;  but  how  often  in  reading  the 
modem  translations  are  we  compelled  to 
declare  them  useless !  What  scholar,  after 
examining  the  best  English  versions  of  Pin- 
dar, will  not  be  tempted  to  coincide  in 
opinion  with  the  honest  curate,  who  long 
since  exclaimed :  ^ '  Those  who  attempt  to 
^^  turn  books  of  verse  into  another  lan- 
^^  guage,  despite  of  the  great  pains  they 
^*  may  take,  and  the  skill  they  may  show, 
**  will  never  succeed  in  giving  them  the 
"  same  perfection  they  had  at  their  first 
^^  birth/'  ^     Recurring  to  the  simile  often 

b  Don  Quixole,  part.  i.  ch.  vi. 


drawn  £roai  tbe  oduneDon  faetmeai  two 
sister  arts,  «>e  maT  st  tfaat  these  copies, 
instead  of  beu^;  lautatMos  of  Baphad 
by  a  Giulio  Rooiano,  aie  do  more  than 
wasby  daubs  in  vater  oakiars  wanting  aU 
that  depth  of  tooe  and  ricbness  of  tint 
whicb  charactefise  tbe  oiurinal. 

Translatioos  of  tike  j«omm1  dass,  among 
wfaich,  it  is  hoped,  a  place  will  be  granted 
to  tfaat  DOW  poUtshed,  keeping  in  view  an 
aim  far  mare  lowlr  than  tbe  |»eceding,  are 
more  likely  to  reach  their  object :  jet,  as 
the  field  tfaey  open  to  amtntion  is  not  suffi- 
ciently expanded  to  tempt  men  of  genius  to 
try  tbeir  powers,  few  hare  hitherto  directed 
their  eflnrts  towards  tbe  execution  of  a  task, 
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nought^  and  adding  only  so  much  as  the 
conciseness  of  his  style  makes  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  render  the  conceptions  clear 
and  evident.  The  wit  acquainted  with 
Cervantes,  may  compare  such  versions  to 
the  back  of  a  tapestry  hanging — ^although 
the  more  honest  judge  would,  perhaps, 
liken  them  to  an  engraving; — ^but  still,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  who  would 
understand  in  what  manner  the  silks  of  an 
arras  have  been  blended,  must  not  content 
himsdf  with  observing  the  more  brilliant 
side  alone. 

Worics  of  the  nature  above  described  are 
not  unfrequent  upon  the  continent ;  of 
which  I  need  only  mention  the  Pindar  of 
Gedike,  among  the  Germans ;  among  the 
French,  the  Homer  of  Dacien  In  this 
country,  indeed^  it  has  been  an  opinion 
rather  prevalent,  that  they  tend  to  vitiate 
the  student's  taste,  and  to  lure  him  into  a 
love  of  idleness  and  superficial  knowledge : 
had  I  shared  that  opinion,  this  book  should 
certainly -never  have  been  suffered  to  see 
the  light;  but,  upon  the  score  of  con- 
science, I  feel  no  repugnance,  convinced 
as  I  am,  that  these  sentiments  have  been 
generated  by  the  sophistry  of  shallow- 
brained  pedants,  who  blench  as  they  see 

VOL.  I.  h 
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the  sun  of  truth  advancing  in  his  career 
and  piercing  the  cloud  in  which  they 
seek  to  envelope  their  own  ignorance. 
These  tender  gentlemen,  in  their  arguments 
upon  this  subject,  fall  into  an  error,  pretty 
common  among  mankind,  that  of  mistaking 
the  cause  for  the  eflfect. Neither  lexi- 
con, nor  grammar,  nor  translation,  nor 
living  instructor,  can,  in  the  mind  of  the 
truly  industrious  youth,  impelled  by  the 
love  of  knowledge,  produce  effects  so  dire ; 
whereas,  all  can  be  but  useless,  it  would 
be  improper  to  say  injurious,  to  them,  whose 
souls  are,  either  by  nature  or  by  education, 
warped  to  a  state  of  sluggish  listlessness : 
of  them  the  case  is  generally  hopeless,  and 
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Each  word^  each  conjunction,  each  parti- 
cle,'' must,  as  far  as  I  understand  the 
craft,  have  an  equivalent,  and  be,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  same  order  as  the  original : 
by  following  which  rule,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Scapula  or  Hederic,  a  compo* 
sition  is  manufactured,  on  the  merits  of 
which  I  leave  others  to  decide,  not  being 
myself  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Babylonish 
tongue  in  which  it  is  expressed :  it  is, 
however,  easy  to  observe,  that,  as  in  the 
Saturnalia  of  the  ancients,  where  the  mas- 
ters turned  servants,  and  waited  on  their 
slaves,  so  here,  the  words  which  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  subservient  to  the  sense, 
are,  much  to  their  astonishment,  invested 
with  despotic  sway.  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  observations  on  this  class 
of  books,  did  I  not  feel  compelled  to  dis- 
claim all  connexion  with  those  disciples  of 
literal  nonsense:  it  has  been  my  endea- 
vour to  interpret  each  idea  of  my  author 
as  well  as  my  knowledge  would  allow; 
in  order  to  do  which,  it  appeared  to  me 

c  It  should  be  tcmembercd,  tliat  no  translation  will  ever  enable 
a  student  to  dispense  with  his  dictionary,  grammar,  and  other 
books  of  elementary  principles:  a  translation  should  be  used  by 
hixD,  to  verify  or  correct  his  own  ideas,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  navigator  redito  or  corrects  hib  log-book  by  an  astro- 
nomical  observation. 


absolutely  requisite,  that  the  version  should 
be  at  least  correct  and  intelligible^  if  not 
elegant  Knglish. 

In  preparing  my  work,  I  had  before  me 
most  of  the  editions  that  have  been  made 
of  Find»''s  odes ;  and  of  which  a  list  is 
appended  to  these  prefatory  pages.  The 
text  followed  in  the  translation  is  almost 
invariably  that  of  Heyne,  admitting  often 
the  new  corrections  proposed  by  that  illus- 
trious scholar  in  his  Variae  I^ectiones  and 
notes.  Once  or  twice  I  have  adopted  a 
reading  proposed  by  Hermann,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  struck  my  mind  as  indis- 
putable. 

For  the   interpretation   of  the  difficult 
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I  have  hence,  more  than  once,  been  com- 
pelled to  call  to  my  assistance  words, 
which,  however  familiar  to  one  conversant 
with  English  poetiy,  would,  perhaps,  in 
prose  be  regarded  as  rather  obsolete :  by 
so  doing,  I  conceived  that  somewhat  of 
vigour  and  spirit  was  added  to  my  version. 
If  this  be  an  error,  it  is  one  which,  I  hope, 
will  be  readily  excused,  and  into  which  I 
have  fallen  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
case,  and  not  from  any  desire  of  making  a 
vain  display  of  knowledge:  indeed,  to 
translate  the  manly  lines  of  this  poet  into 
the  frivolous  dialect  of  a  modem  breakfast- 
^|able,  is  an  enterprize  I  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  wish  to  compass. 

The  notes  were  composed  in  the  three- 
fold view  of  displaying  the  various  expla- 
nations, that  have  been  proposed,  of  dif- 
ferent passages ;  of  developing  the  allusions 
of  the  poet ;  of  shewing  the  connexion  in 
the  different  parts  of  his  odes,  which,  de- 
pending generally  upon  local  facts,  often 
escapes  the  perception  of  a  modem  reader : 
a  circumstance  this,  which  not  unfrequently 
has  subjected  Pindar  to  the  sarcasms  of 
the  ignorant,  who,  regarding  his  genius  as 
nearly  allied  to  madness,  accuse  him  of 
yielding  to  Ibe  vagaries  of  a  disordered 


imagination,  uncurbed  by  tiie  dictates  of 
judgment. 

In  the  grammatical  construction  which 
has  frequently  been  inserted  from  the  scho- 
liasts, Heyne  and  others,  that  order  of 
words  has  been  adopted  which  would,  it 
was  presumed,  be  most  easy  to  the  learner; 
no  attention,  consequently,  has  been  given 
to  the  rules  of  elegance  and  harmony  which 
govern  this  part  of  the  &«ek  tongue.  The 
dialects  have,  for  the  same  reason,  been 
turned  into  the  common  language  through- 
out the  Olympians;  after  which,  it  was 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  Dorisms  of  this 
author  would  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  « 
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to  the  persons  employed,  who  have  evinced 
a  considerable  portion  of  industrious  pa- 
tience.   I  am  sorry  to  see  some  errors  have 
escaped  my  observation  in  correcting  the 
proofs ;  they  have  proceeded  in  great  part 
from  my  own  oversight :  but  those  who 
have    ever  been   engaged    in   conducting 
through  the  press  books  of  this  nature, 
must  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  attendant 
upon  the  printing  of  Greek  matter  from 
manuscript,  particularly  in  a  type  so  small 
as  to  render  the  distinction    of  accents, 
spirits,  and  even   some   letters,  a  painful 
task  to  the  strongest  eye,  particularly  when 
the  mind  is  burthened  with  heavy  anxiety 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  sense,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  words  :  such  persons  will,  I  am 
confident,  excuse,  through  sympathy,  the 
faults  they  may  observe;  to  others  I  can 
only  plead,  that  I  have  done  my  best,  and 
quietly  submit  to  the  opprobrious  epithets 
of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  which  the  in- 
experienced love  to  heap  on  the  head  of 
an  unfortunate  author,  in  whose  perform- 
ance they  may  happen  to  descry  any  typo- 
graphical  blemish.     Some  few  important 
mistakes  have  been  inserted  in  a  catalogue 
of  errata :  the  others  will  easily  be  rectified 
by  the  scholar,  when  observed. 


Having,  in  as  fev  words  as  the  subject 
would  allow,  explained  to  my  reader  the 
motives  which  impelled  me  to  undertake, 
and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  complete  this  translation,  it  re- 
mains only  for  me  to  beg,  that  he  will  not 
be  too  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  a 
faultless  performance,  but  in  that  respect, 
as  in  others,  bear  in  mind  the  poet's  whole- 
some precept : 

"eUATA   ei4AT0I£I    nPEnEI." 


Editiau  and  CommeidariM  ofPrndar  qwted  in  this  icoik. 


THE  FIRST 


OLYMPIC   ODE, 


INSCRIBBD 


TO   HIERO   OF   SYRACUSE, 

drnqMerar  in  ike  Race  of  Smgk  Bonn,* 


Argumeht. 


Praise  of  the  Olympic  games,  1 — 16.  Hiero  extolled  for 
his  justice,  wisdom,  and  skill  in  music,  16 — 2h,  Praise 
of  Pberenicos,  the  cooquering  horse,  and  of  Olympia, 
where  the  victory  was  won,  25 — 36.  Digression  on  the 
history  of  Pelops,  36 — 159.  The  poet  returns  to  Hiero, 
for  whose  future  prosperity  he  expresses  his  hopes  and 
prayers. 

[Date  of  the  Tictory,  Olymp.  76. 1.  or  A.C.  480.] 


•  Obienre  the  elliptb  in  the  tiUe,  ciXifri  for  vunietwri  ciX^rc.    A 
uBilar  eUiprif  is  found  in  tb«  title  to  many  other  of  the  Odes. 


B 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  I. 

TO    HIERO     OF    SYRACUSE, 
Camqmeror  t»  the  Sate  n^  Satgk  Bones. 


Sra.  1.     Chief*  19  water  t^iAf  elements;  gold  too, amid 
ennobling  wealth,  ahines  emioeDt,  like  fire,  flaming 
1  the  night:  but  myBOul,  if  thou  desire  to  blazon 
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lifted  him  from  the  glosijr  caldron,  his  splendent 

shoulder  adorned  with  ivor^ .     Wonders^ 

sure  are  many:  and  oft  do  fables,  decked  with  varied 
fictions,  bewilder  the  minds  of  men,  haply  more 
STR.S.4S.  e'en  than  true  descant :  for  the  grace'  of  poesy, 
that  renders  all  things  to  mortals  sweet,  bestowing 
honour,  does  many  times  make  even  the  incre- 
dible to  be  believed  :  but  after-days  are  the  wisest 

tests In  man  'tis  becoming  to  say  of  the 

gods  nought  but  good  ;  tlius  ^  will  the  guilt  be 


Son'  of  Tantalus,  contrary  to  former  bards,  I 
then  will  proclaim,  how  when  thy  father  invited  . 
the  celestials  to  the  lawful  repast  and  to  lovely 


a — IT.'il  OaiinarafrtAXai  icai    ror  there  be,  will  be  leiB,    Oedik. 
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£lipylu8^  in  turn  spreadiiig  the  banquet  before  the 
gods^  then  did  the  famed  swayer  of  the  trident  Ant.2.65. 
seize  thee^  and  conquered  in  soul  by  love  bear 
thee  on  his  golden  steeds  to  the  lofty  dome  of 
Jove  wide-honoured  :  thither  in  later  time^""  went 
Ganymede^  to  fulfil  the  same  duty  to  Jupiter. 

ff 
Soon  as  thou  wert  no  longer  viaible,  nor  could 

the  much-searching*  train  bring  thee  to  thy  mo- 
ther^ straight,  one  of  thy  neighbours  envious,  se-      otp^f^ 
cretly  reported^  that/  with  the  falchion  the  gods  ^ 
had  sundered  thee  limb  by  limb  into  water  fiercely 
seething  amid  the  flames ;  then,  on  the  boards  ep.  s.  82. 
scattered  the  fragments  of  thy  flesh  and  ate 
In  roe  'twere  folly  (otherwise  absurd)  to  call  any 
of  the  blessed  a  mad  glutton :  far  ami /ram  such 
jfi/eTt/—— often  does  evil  betide  the  blasphemer. 

Yet  sure  if  e'er  the  warders  of  Olympus  kfd- 
nored  mortal  man,  'twas  this  Tantalus :  albeit  he 
had  not  power  to  digest  his  mighty  bliss;  but^ 

m  GQ.  TheSf^oUMrtiayiythatit       n  77— SI.  CoDstroctum :  8rt  n 

shionld  have  been  vporipif  xf^^Vt  <^/'^^  dKfii/^v  iSarog  l^kovaav  ir«|pl 

since  Ganjmcde  was  older  than  (into  the  force  of  water  boiling  by 

Pelops.    But  the  genealogy  of  thii  fire)  (ot  ^l«c)  Irafi&v  (<rf )  xard  fiiX^ 

the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods,  is  va^  fiaxaip^y  aVf  >  re  rpawkZatg  itida^ 

riously  stated ;  some  say,  he  was  aavro  civrara  cpcwy  vi^iv  (for  006) 

tke  SOB  of  Tros,  others,  his  grand-  kuI  itpayov.    Some  join  rpawiZiu€ 

son,  and  begotten  by  Ihis  or  Assa-  re,  dfi^l  Mrara^  iuiaaavro  vpf^y 

ficas.    According  to  Cicero,  (Tosc.  oi^kP  (for  rd  Kpia  eov)  koI  iiftayoir 

26.)  he  was  son  of  Laomedon,  and  **  and  on  the  boaxds  towards  the 

consequently   grandson    of    Ilus.  ''  end  of  ike  revel  spread  of  thy 

Gedik.  PInd.  Cannm.  Sel.  170.  "*  flesh,"  &c. 
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through*  Hiricit  qf  »aA,  drew  upon  himself  wo 
ezcetsiTe;  wbenthefatfaer  of  the  gods  bung  ova 
him  a  ponderoua  crag^  which  ever  striving  to  re- 
nioTe  from  hti  head  he  swerves  from  happiness. 
B.a.M.  Such  a  life  belplessj  ever  wailing  does  he  lead, 
ceaseless^  toil;  for  that  .having  stolen  the  nectar 
and  ambrosia  of  the  immortals,  whenewith  *  tbejr 
had  wrought   him  deathless,   he   doled  them  to 

guests,  his  peers now,  whoso,  working  aught, 

expects  to  hide  from  god  he  errs . 

Thereafler  did  the  immortals  send  back  his  loo 
among  the  Bwift-djing  race  of  men :  and  be  when,' 


a  89—04.  ilXf  (ftr  fkafli,  ha  ra-  mewM— «ltlier  tktt  in  H*ide«  Tu- 
o«tT«d)jtdrqv&«ip<nr\oi'c£p)t(fbr  talna  hu  three  UBociatei  In  pun* 
Mm6pw^{iuiy)lti' TOriip  vmptpi-    ijhmeBt,  Siajphui,  Titfiu,  Iiion; 
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"  edz  tbioe  be  it  to  Toiiclwie  'favourable  suoi : 
"  cesi."  ;•«: 

Thus  he  spidte :  oor  did  he  accost  him  witt- 
vaio  wordi :  the  god  hoDoring  him,  gare  fti 
golden  car  and  unwearied*  steeds  upborne  wit^; 
wings. 

Then  did  he  o'.Mcome  the  Tigour  of  Oenomaut . 
and  wed  the  Ti^in  bride:  next  he  begot  six 
chiefs,  his  sons,  tended  b^  the  virtues  :  and  now 
laid  b;  Alpbeus'  stream  he  is  mingled  to  the 
stately  service  of  the  dead ;'  holding  a  tomb  ott 
all  sides  accessible,  fast  bj  the  shrine  where. 
stAngers  throng. 

Far  also  beams  Pelops'  glorj  in  the  races  df 
the  Olympic  games  ;  where  contend  the  swiftness 
of  feet  and  the  prime  of  strength  daring  in  la- 
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mortals  ever  highest :  it  behoves  me^  therefore^  in 
Aeolian  song  to  crown  yon  hero  with  the  horse- 
man's lay  /  for^  of  all  now  breathing,  none  other 
bostj  I  persuade^  me^  whether  more  skilled  in  yir- 
tuous  knowledge  or  more  mighty  in  sway^  can  I 
embellish  with  the  glorious  web  (lit.  folds)  of 

bymns .     Jove/  to  thy  pursuits  propitious^ 

prospers  them^  O  Hicro^  with  tender  care;  should*^ 

ri  fipor^'  IfU  ik  (for  ovv)  xPVy  &c.  ings  of  Pauw  and  Heyne,  jcoXcDv 

But  acoording  to  the  SdioliasU,  ye  t^piv.    The  first  ye  is  by  no 

ftk  passage  most  be  referred  to  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  exple- 

the foregoing :ru^c (for y<^)i(T3Xdv»tivp,  it  nay   be    translated  ''at 

To^fffiipov  ipx^rcu  (i.  6.  ivTi)  ^ira-  ^  least  :*'  it  has  been  omitted  in 

Toy  irayri  l^portf'  "  for  the  joy  re-  the   English  version,  in  order  to 

"  newed  erery  day  is  by  all  roor-  avoid  adding  to  the   stiflness  of 

**  tals  deemed  the  highest."    Hey.  the  style ;  a  liberty  which  the  rea- 

Pind.  Carmm.  ii.  204.  note  jr.  der  will  find  has,  for  the  same  rea- 

a  163.  ixirijcy  vvfn^,  because  he  son,  been  taken  more  than  once 

luui  conquered  in  the  race  of  single  in  the  fellowing  pages.     Kai  fioi 

bones :  vofioc  belongs  to  the  art  of  rovro  rb  l-:roQ  Ix^tu)  Iq  iravra  rbv 

maiic,  and  has  the  same  meaning  \6yov. 

M  Tovoc,  Tpoxof  had  ^iero  won  c  171 — 174.  Construction:  ^ioq 

the  chariot  victory,  he  w,ould  have  lirirpoirog  kutv  reaiQ  fiipifivai^j  Ct 

received  the  honour  of  tte  apfid-  *UpiJitVyfirjStrai{avTwv,)ix^y'''ovTo 

Tiioj  v6fto(.  Pauw  Notae  in  Pind.  Kijdoc  (i.  e.  KtjSofievog.) — ^toQ  has 

7.  One  of  the  Scholiasts  construes  been  translated  Jove,  for  a  reason 

in't  Ik  x?V  (nftpavMfrai  AlnXih  /xoX-  obvious  to  the  Christian  reader. 

^Uilyov{\.  e.  T6v'lipovaf)'nrvi'  d  174.    Construction:   U  6i  fit) 

fy  vofuf   (viKjitravTa')  "  behoves  raxv  Xinoi  (supply  oi  6  ^£oc,)  fX- 

ine  in  i£olian  mood    to   crown  iroftai  i^v  K\it(ruv  {vLktiv)  in  yXv- 

**  Hiero,    conqueror  according   to  KVTspav  am'  iipnari  ^otp,  tvputVy  &c. 

'  the  laws  of  the  horse-race."  oiv  dpfiari  for  f^'  ap.    The  above 

bl65 — 170.  Construction:  TT^TTot-  passage  may  be  construed  in  va- 

<^  li  fiilUva  aXkov  ^ivovy  twv  ye  rious  manners,  according  to  what 

^  {av^pmx*avy)  {Kar')  afKJMrepay  yXvicvrtpav   is  supposed  to  agree 

mXw  Tt  (jiaXXov)  iSpip,  i)  (icard)  with:  Pauw  understands /zlpi/xi^av, 

imifuv   KvpuHfTipov,    iai5a\u)iT€iv  inferred  from  1.  176.    Pauw  Notae 

«X»raic  irrvxait   li/ii/wv.      As   re  in  Pind.  8.     Some  join  in  y\vKv- 

•irf  ^  cannot  "^ell  correspond,  it  ri^av  oSbv  Xoywi',  in  wliich  case 

^  be  better  to  adopt  the  read-  KXu^tiv  will  be  taken  in  an  abso- 
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£p.  1.176  he  not  ere  long  desert  thee  I  hope  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  yet  sweeter  won  on  the  fleet  car ;  then 
finding  an  easy  path  for  my  verse  I  will  speed  to. 
the  sun-shine  knoll  of  Cronus.  To  that  end  doth 
the  Muse  nurture  for  me  a  shaft  most  mighty  in 
strength/ 

In  various  ways  are  various  mortals  great :  by 
kings  is  the  utmost  pitch  attained  ;  farther  Covet 

not : ^long  mayest  thou '  thus  tread  the  path 

of  human  greatness ;  long  too  may  I  commune 
with  conquering  heroes^  renowned  far  poesy  in  all 
parts  the  Greeks  among. 


lute  sense.  Beck  understaiids  fioX-  of  darts  shot  from  the  well-bent 

wdv,   inferred   from  1.   164,  and  bow.  The  same  comparison  occurs 

takes  fAoXirdv  cXet^eiv  to  be  a  lyric  often  in  the  sublime  compositions 

expression  for  fukwuv.    The  same  of  Dante ;  although  it  is  probable 

proposes,  instead  of  jccv,  1.  175,  to  this  latter  poet  knew  but  little  of 

read  /itv,  Beck.  Pind.  Carmm.  1.  the  Theban  lyric. 
S49.     Finally,   Oedike  proposes,        f  184.  ad  f.  Construction :  iltj  vk 

Instead  of  yXvKvrkpav,  to  read  yXv-  rt  rovTOv{6vTa)  iraruv  xnl/ov  (aloft) 

Kirrtpov,  in   an   adverbial   sense.  xp6vov  (for  xpo^'^Ct)  ^/^  ?*<  rotrdSe 

Gedik.  Pind.  Carmm.  Sel.  18.  hftiXiiy  vueri^poiijOVTa  irpo^avroy 

6  177.  Pindar  repeatedly  com-  troi^l^  wdvrti  (Ka&')''E\Xrivag. 
pares  the  force  of  poesy  with  that 


THE  SECOND 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  THERON  OF  AGRIGENTUM, 


Conqueror  in  the  Four-hone  Car,^ 


Aroumknt. 


T heron  is  praised  for  his  victory,  justice,  liberality,  valour, 
and  noble  descent,  1 — 13.  His  fiainily,  though  now  pros- 
perous, had  been  afflicted  with  great  woes ;  the  poet 
therefore  offers  his  prayer  for  Uie  continuation  of  their 
felicity,  14 — 29;  and,  consoling  the  victor,  brings  forward, 
from  his  own  family,  the  instance  of  Cadmus'  daughters, 
30 — 55.  The  bliss  of  mortals  is  uncertain ;  exemplified 
by  the  murder  of  Oedipus,  one  of  Theron's  ancestors, 
56—81.  Praise  of  Theron,  82—03.  He  is  exhorted  to 
a  proper  use  of  his  wealth  by  a  most  beautiful  passage 
touching  the  future  state,  94 — 148.  The  poet  restrains 
the  muse,  and  ends  his  tribute  by  praise  of  Theron,  and 
deprecation  of  the  envious. 

[Date  of  the  victory,  Olymp.  77. 1.  or  A.C.  472.] 


•  Ellipsis  of  viKtifTavTi  or  vivMcifKori. 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  II. 

TO   THERON   OF  AGRIGENTUM, 

Coitqtiervr  in  the  Four-hone  Car, 


Str.  1.      X  E  b^mosj  rulers  of  the  l^re^  say  what  god  shall 

we  resound,  what  denii-god,  what  mortal  ? 

Pisa*  sure  is  Jove's  sacred  land :  next  the  Olym- 
pic games  Hercules  fouuded,  Brstlings  of  the  war : 
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mind^  held  the  sacred  mansion  of  the  stream  and 
^ere  the  eye  of  Sicilia;  then  succeeded''  blissful 
life^  brk^ing  wealth  and  honour^  meed  of  their 

(lit.  for)  pure  virtues Saturnian  son  of  Rhea^ 

who  rulest  the  seat  of  Olympus^  the  prime  of  con^ 
tests  and  Alpheus'  strei^m^  soothed  by  ray  strains^    : 
do  thou  moreover  preserve  gracious  to  their  future 
progeny  the  paternal  glebe.  Ep.  i.  S9. 

Of  deeds*  once  done^  the  end^  not  even  time^  the 
father  of  all  things^  can  undo^  whether  in  justice 
or  against  justice :  yet  with  happy  fortune  may  ob- 
livion be  begot;  for  quelled  by  goodly  joys  hateful  Str.2.87. 
care  dies  away,  when  from  on  high'  the  fate  of 
god  sends  bliss  transcendant.  Witness^  the  fair 
enthroued  daughters  of  Cadmus  who  suffered  qf- 
fliction  huge  :  but  now  deep  tribulation  sinks  be- 
fore superior  weal  :  thus  among  the  Olympian 
gods  lives  the  long-haired  Semele,  slain  beneath 
the  thunder's  crash;  her  Pallas  ever  loves;  dearly 


or  other vri»e  {triv)  -^I'/iw   "  with  to  Tlieron's  own  history:   Schini- 

courage."     Mingarell.    ex    Edit,  tlius  to  that  of  his  ancestors ;  pro- 

Pind.  a  Hey.  bably   the  poet  had  in  yiew  the 

d  18.  l^iri  for  i<^iirtTo.  past  toils  of  both.     Compare  Hor. 

e  29 — SS.  rwv  di  iriirpayn'tviov  lib.  iii.  Ode  29. 

ipyoiv  Thko^  (i.  e.  TO.  trewpayfiiva)  f  38.  avticdQ  for  avcica-^ev,  i.  e. 

oifH  xf>oyoCt  o  '^dvriitv  narnp,  ^v-  ovpavo^iv.    It  may   also   be  ren- 

vairo  ^v  Clival  diroirjTov  iv  ^Ky  Tt  dcred,  "  after  long   lime."     Hey. 

mai  TTapd  ctKtjv.     Others  construe  Pind.  Carmm.  1.  26.  v.  4. 

riy  a  ipytitv  7riirpayfuvu>v  iv  lUy  g  39.  'iirtrai  ^iXoyoc^&c literally 

nai  vapa  lixriv  TtKoQ  ovH  XP^^^^t  "  ''^***^  ^  ^^^'®  ^^  {^oyoc)  applies 

it  TrdvTw  iraTTjpy  Hvairo  dv  ^livai  "  to  the  fair-enthroned  daughters 

awoinrov.  The  Scholiast  refers  this  "  of  Cadmus." 
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too  doth  Jove  cherish  her;  her  also  doth  her 
ANT.2.S1.  ivy-bearing  son  love.  They  relate^  again  that 
in  the  deep  amid  the  sea  nymphs  of  Noreus  life 
undying  is  likewise  to  all  eternity  decreed  to 
Ino. 

Verily  ^  in  no  wise  is  the  pass  of  death  known 
to  mortals,  neither  can  we  decide  whether  with 
fortune  unimpaired  we  may  spend  e'e7i  one  peace- 
ful day  offspring  of  the  sun  :  for  various^  flow  at 
£p.  a.  95.  various  times  to  men  the  tides  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
So  fatCj  O  Theron,  that  with  god-sent  weal  rules 
this'  the  joyous  lot  herited  frtfni  thy  forefathers^ 


h  HI — 55.  Xiyovffi  ik  Kai  pioroy  rai  (i.  e.  ov  aa^c  ^^^^  Kara)  ri, 

af^irov  rirdx^ai.  'I  vol,  iv  ^aKac-  ohU  (Kkxpirai  iripag  ^avarov  rori 

try,  fitrA  leSpaiC  aXuuc  Nifplo^y  dfi^l  yiviic6pLtvov^  bw6n  rt\tvrfi90iuv 

rhv  3Xov  xip6vov,  (i.  e.  iiroci.)  i}<rvx(/AOv  ^fdpavy  naiS'  ^XioVf  cn^v 

i  55 — 61.  The  usual  coDstruction  driipii  dya^tp'  ^*  the  pass  of  death 

is  :  ijroi  iripoc  ^avdrov  fiporStv  oh  *<  is  unknown  to  mortals,  nor  is  it 

ffivpcroi  (i.  e.  oh  BrJlKov  inn  Karoi)  <<  known  that   such   will  happen 

rt,  ohti  {KkKpirai)  owdri  (i.  e.  iron-  <<  when,  with  bliss  unmarred,  we 

pev)  TtXivrti^oiuv  riahxHitov  iiftti-  <<  may  end  the  day  of  peaceful  rest, 

pav  wdiy  rikiovy  ehv  dya^tf  drii'  *^  offspring   of  the    sun :"   taking 

pet*  in  which,  by  ^trhxiikov  rifiipavy  apkpav  to  relate  to  the  last  day  of 

the  Scholiasts  understand  i7/up«v  life.    This  latter  mode  of  constru- 

^cvxwQy  1}  Tov  SavArovy ''  the  day  ing  is  generally  preferred.    Beck. 

«  of  peace,  or  of  death."     'Oirdre,  Pind.  Carmm.  1.  862. 
says  the  Gennan  editor,  laborat        k  62 — 64.  *Poac  H  SXKat  c^v- 

seu  sensu  sen  usu,  seu  scriptione.  fuAv  ri  kcU  itopuv  luri^fiaav  (i.  e. 

Yulgo  accipitur  ac  si  esset  ir6ri-  fiiripxovrai)  Ig  dvipag  dXXorc. 
pov.    Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  1.  80.        1   66.    Heyne's  reading  is  top- 

y.  L.  h.     If  you  read  ruiyhy  refer  it 

As  ^irorf  in  the  second  member  to  dvipac  of  1.  64.    In  that  case, 

of  the  sentence  seems  to  require  from  68  to  67,  render  as  follows : 

Ton  to  precede,  Heyne  (vcj.  i.  80.  '^  Various   too,  at  various  times, 

Additt)  inclines  to  construe :  ^roi  "  have  flowed  the  tides  of  bliss 

vipoQ  ^avdrov  pporiiv  oh  clKpi-  ^'  and  of  sorrow   to  the  men  rf 
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in  former  times^  brought  "*  aho  upon  them  adrerse 
wo ;  vrheoce  the  ill-destined  son  encountering 
slew  ^^  father  Laius,  and  fulfilled  the  oracle 
spoken  of  old  in  Pytho.  Whereat  keen  ErinnysSTE.s.is. 
Tiewing  the  deed  destroyed  to  him  by  civil  strife 
bis  warring  race. 

To  Poljnices  dying  was  Thersander  left  re- 
nowned in  youthful  contests  and  the  fields  of  war^ 
helpful  scion  of  the  Adrastians'  house.  From  whose 
seed  denying  his  stocky  it  is  meet  flie  son  of  Aene- 
sidemus  should  receive  the  praise  of  song  andAMT.3.87. 
lyre ;  for  alone  he  *  hath  won  Olympia's  guerdon  ; 
while  at  Pytlo  and  the  Isthmus  an  equal  triumph 
conferred  on  him  and  his  brother^  compeer  in  glory^ 
the  wreaths  of  the  four-horse  race^  twelve  times 

doubling  the  goal .     From  cares  success 

frees  him  who  tempts  the  contests. 

Wealth ""  adorned   with   virtues,  fulgent  star,  ep.s.  lai. 

**  CmAmmi  nee:  tiiQS  fate,  which  rol.  i.  p.  SI. 

^  now  with  god-tent  weal  presenres  n  87.  airrbn^  i.  e.  pL&vof  whereof 

**  the  paternal  joyons  lot  of  these  many    examples    might   be    pro- 

^  his  progmy,  did  aiso  in  former  duced. 

**  days/'  &c.    Arctius  and  Scfami-  o  96 — 101.  Constiiiction :  6  fti^v 

dins  observe  that,  after  mentioning  vXovroc  St^aiSaX/uwog  dfnrai^ydc- 

the  misfortanes  of  the  women,  he  n)p  af>ui}Xoc,  oXiy^ivdv  fiyyoc  «v- 

now  passes  to  those  of  the  men  of  ?pi,  ^i^it  xat^v  riov  re  Kal  r«JK, 

Cadmns'  race.    Ed.  Ox.  Pind.  26.  (opportnnitatem    variamm    renun 

m  68—69.  (/loipa)  ixdyii  (for  gerendarmn,)  wtIx«v  pa3(7av  d- 

l-rtjyi)  Kal  Tiifia  r«  iroXtvrpoireXov  y(>oripav  fUfHfivaw'  the  predicate  is 

uWtft  XP^^'V  ^y  being  taken  for  explained,  vx«x<*v  paStiav  /tlpt/i- 

the  preterite,  as  is  often  done  in  vav  dypivruciiv  rShf  makiuv.    Bene- 

narrations.     Hey.   Pind.   Cannm.  diet.  Ilfp.  Oev^.  p.  54:  Oedike  ex- 
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true  ligbt  to  npiuj  brings  the  power  of  achieving 
many  nohle  deeds,  inspiring  the  anxious  deep 
pursuit o/j;tor^ — ' — -.  Siich''whoBO  possweshe 
kens  also  the  future ;  that  there  forthwim  the 
pa-verse  souls  of  the  departed  pay  forfeit :  for  be- 
neath" the  earth  is  one  who  judges  the  misdeeds 
committed  in  this  Jove's  realm,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence, as  bound  by  stern  necessity ;  while  the  good, 
enjoying  the  sun  equally  by  night  as  by  day,  lead 
a  life  void  of  toil,  vexing  by  force  of  hands  nei- 
ther the  soil  Dor  the  ocean  wave  through  scant 
of  food :  no,  near  the  honoured '  of  the  gods, 
they  who  have  delighted  in  good  faith  pass  a  tear- 
less life ;  while  the  Tecreant  shadm  endure  hi- 
deous labour. 
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But  wboto  thrice*  tarrying  in  both  worlds 
have  continued  to  presenre  their  hearts  whdlj 
pure  from  unjuit  deeds^  such^  I  saj,  have  trayelled 
the  path  of  Jove  to  Cronug'  tower ;  where  ocean- 
breezes  fan  the  isle  of  the  blessed :  where  glisten 
flowers  of  gold,  some  on  the  ground*  some  pen- 
dent  from  beauteous  trees ;  while  the  streams  feed 
others;  with  crowns  and  chaplets  of  these  they 
entwine  their  bands,  following  the  just  behests  of  Ep.4.it7. 
Rhadamanthus— — /ZAorianiaiilAtis,  whom  lather 
Cronus,  consort  of  Rhea,  that  owns  a  throne  of 
all  the  highest,  holds  his  ready  assessor. 

Among  these  men  reckon  Peleus  and  Cad- 
mus; there  also,  when  by  supplications  she 
had  relented  the  heart  of  Jove,   did    his    mo- 


f  19S.  rpicy  thrice;  according  to  **  heroes."  olm,  for  wop'  iv.    lUfl 

the  Pythagorean  palingenesia :  to  passage  prores  eyidently,  not  only 

which  the  poet  allades  in  a  frag-  the  poefs  belief  in  metempsychosia, 

ment  presenred  in  Plat  in  Menone  bat  also  his  opinion,  that   after 

(c.  11.)  olm.  ydp  Ay  ^tpvifSva  iroc-  nine  years'  purgation  in  Haides, 

va¥ — iroXiiuw  ircy3coc  iU^nrai, —  the  dead  are  restored  to  life,  and 

fig  riv  vfi^tv    SXtov  Ktiv^v —  attain  the  rank  of  heroes.    FVon 

lniryfru^ya^c^oc^i;xdvir<SXci'. —  the  passage  on  which  this  note 

Ik  rap  /ScwiX^i c  dyavoi  kcU  a^ivH  is  written,  we  may  likewise  con- 

Kpatwvoi, — 9dfiq,  rt  fuyurroi  dv9p€£  clnde  his  belief,  that  after  repeat- 

aH^arraf — if  3i  rbv  \oiir6v  xpovov  ed  purgations,  the  Tirtuous  dead 

9pMC — dyvoii  irp^  dv^pkriruv  ko-  are  raised  to  the  highest  felicity 

Xtvvrau    "^  The  soul  of  those  from  attainable    by    such    as   are   not 

**  whom  Proserpine  hath  received  gods ;  the  seat  of  which  bliss  he 

**  the  forfeit  for  her  ancient  woe,  clearly    distinguishes   from    Eiy- 

**  she  in  the  ninth  year  restores  slum.    See  Oedik.  Pind.  Carmm. 

**  to  the  sun  above,  until  they  be-  177.     Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  iii.  87. 

**  oome  kings,  great  in  glory,  wis-  Fragmenta  ex  Threnis.    Tpic  may 

*^  doB,  powar,  and  to  all  eternity  be  taken  for  an  indefinite  mimber. 

^  are  called  among  men,  virtuous  Ox.  Pind.  S9. 
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str.  5.  ther  Thau  bring  Achilles ;  him  who  overthrew 
Hector^  Troy's  unconquered^  unsbakea  piliar, 
and  gave  to  death  Cycnus^  and  Aurora's  Ethiopic 


159. 


son.' 


Within  the  quiver  beneath  mine  dibow  manj 
are  the  .pointed  bolts  sounding  to  the  knowing ; 
but  io  the  many  they  need  interpreters- 


is  he  who  knows  much  by  nature ;  but  the 

taught"  in  their  chattering  are  prone  to  vpesM 

Ant.  6.    vain  wordS)  as  the  ravens  to  croak  against  Jove's 

godly  bird     ■  ■ .     Onwards,  my  soul^  to  the  mark 


t  148.  We  hare  likewise  the  ^  lyre :  near  tiiem  blooms  Jocimd 
following  description  of  the  dwell-  <'  plenty :  and  o'er  the  lovely  conn- 
ing of  the  blessed  by  Pindar,  pre-  **  try  sweet  Aragrance  is  scattered, 
serred  in  Plutarch.  Consol.  ad  A-  ^  as  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  they 
pollen,  p.  120.  Tolen  X&ftwu  filvoc  '*  mingle  with  the  glistening  fire 
dtkiav — rdv  Iv^dSi  vifxra  icdria' —  "  manifold  perfumes."  irtooolQ^  in 
fonviKo^un  Tt  Xcftfiwvcc — tlffi  irpo-  allusion  to  a  certain  sort  of  game 
dtmiop  ain&v — koI  Ac/3^yy  <nca-  of  tables  used  among  the  ancients. 
po»  'KaX  xpvffOKopirotffA  /3l/3p«^c. —  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  toI.  iii.  pp.  81. 
KtA  vol  fdv  lirirtiotg  y v^vaffcoi^, —  et  seq. 

Toi  dk  rctfvot^y  vol  dk  ^pfUyyi^tri  u  156 — 158.  Construction :  ;ca- 

rhpwovrair — wapd  ik  ^fcacv  c^av-  S6vtiq  (discendo-rem-assecuti)  di 

i^ff— itirac  rl^Xiv  fiX/3oc. — 6diid  (ttffi)  \dppoi  yfipvuv  {aiv)  way. 

9  iptiT^r—tuiTd   x^po*'    Kiiyarai  yXuKrvi^  mg  Kdpaxig  (Xafipoi  Uvl 

M^^dCfMTa  fuyvvvrufv  wvpi  rif-  yifp^ctv)    dxpavra    xpb^    Spvc^a 

\§favti — iravrc^a  ^cwv  liri  jSw/toic-  ^mv  Ai^.    The  general  reading 

^  Ob  them  shines  in  the  night,  is  yapvtrov  (instead  of  yopvffuv 

"hen   beneath,  the    sun's   ray:  for  y^pvccv)  if  it  be  preserved,  the 

f<  aieads  damasked   with  purple  poet  may  be  supposed  to  use  the 

^  roaes,  are  to  them  as  a  suburb ;  dual  in  order  to  fix  the  satire  on 

'*  and  the  shad^  land  is  laden  with  Simonides  and  Bacchylis,  his  ri- 

^  groves  of  trees  bearing  gold  and  vals,  according  to  the  Scholiasts, 

**  Incense.  Some  among  them  seek  at  Hiero's  court :  the  dual,  how- 

**  pastime  in  equestrian  and  gym-  ever,  is  sometimes   used  for  the 

*'  ■astir  exercises^  others  in  games  plural.  Oedik.  Pind.  Carmia.  Sel. 

^  of  chance,  others  in  striking  the  p.  179. 


^gl^g^ 


THE  THIRP 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  THE  SAME  THERON  AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


Argumsitt. 


The  poet  prays  the  approbation  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Helen 
their  sister,  while  he  sings  Theron  the  Olympic  victor, 
1 — 17.  Mentioning  the  oliye  wreath,  he  digresses  to  the 
history  of  Hercules'  introduction  of  that  tree  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 17 — 00.  The  Ode  ends  by  ascribing  to  the 
Dioscuri  the  triumph,  and  exalting  the  victor. 

[Date  and  nature  of  the  Yictory  oncertain.] 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  m. 

TO  THE  SAMS  THERON  AS  "HIE  FOEEGOING. 


As  in  reariag*  Theroo'B.  song  of  Tictoiy,  the 
glory  of  his  steeds,  gifted  with  unwearied  feet,  I 
exalt  famed  Agrigeotum,  so  I  seek  to  pleaie 
Tyndarus*  bodb,  kind  to  atraagers ;  Helen  too, 
adorned   with  comely  treages.     And  the  Muse" 


ODs  in.  ts 

hath  aided  me^  thus  in  truth  findiog  a  new  and 
ttatelj  measure  to  attune  to  Dorian  rhythm  the 

gorgeous  jubilant  strain For  sure*  the  wreaths  akt.mo. 

encircling  the  triumphant  coursers'  manes  claim 
from  me  this  god-imparted  due^  in  seemly  mood 
to  temper  for  Aenesidemus'  son  the  many-toned 
lyre^  the  blast  of  flutes^  and  the  accord  of  words — • 


Nay/  Pisa's  self  bids  me  sing :  Pisa,   from 


interpretation  In  hit  translation  of  oountriea,  from  which  the  potable 

Pindar's  Odes  into  Horatian  me-  oil  is  extracted ;  the  froit'  of  this 

traa.  Ox.  Pind.  App.  p.  4. irl-  latter  grows  on  separate  stalks, 

3kXay  signifips  literally  a  shoe,  the  and  when  ripe  is  not  unlike  the 

same  m3  vwSdmia,    It  is  explained  damson,  or  damascene  plumb ;  its 

bj  the  Scholiast  as  equiralent  here  leaves  also  are  of  a  dark  g^en ; 

to  pv^fMC  for  as  the  shoe  fits  the  whereas  the  fruit  of  the  k^tipoc 

foot,  so  does  this  hymn  suit  Dorian  hangs  in  small  bunches  of  eight  or 

harmony.  nine  berries;  its  leares  are  of  a 

c  It — 16.  Construction:  iircitrrl-  light  green.    Great  quantities  of 

favM  iwtZtvx^iyrtQ  (tcuq)  ^atraic  this  tree  are  seen  in  various  parts  of 

{tup  imruv)  irpdirvovffi  fu  tovto  the  Morea,  and  in  the  neighbour- 

XP^  ^tSdiitfTcvy  vvfifu^ai  wptiTOV'  hood  of  Athens :  the  natires  press 

rM(  Totii ' Atanimdfificv  fopfuyyd  re  from  the  fruit  a  bitter  oil,  used  in 

vounXoyiff>w,  Koi  Poi^v  aitkiirf  Si-  the  church  lamps.    I  am  thus  par- 

9Uf  Tt  ktrihf.  ticular  in  stating  what  I  know  of 

d  IT — 34.  ^,  rt  Ultra  (ecWparrr-  the  wild  olive,  or  oleaster,  as  I  un- 

rot  lu  or  diraircc  fu)  yf ywvecv*  d^'  derstand  a  description  of  it  is  not 

^  (I.e.  dfrb  Uiffoc) Stofiopoi  AoiSai  generally  found  in  works  of  nahi« 

vitmrrai  hr   ip^ptlnrovCy  *f  rivi  ral  history, 

(singular  for  the  plural  olc  rivt)  'At-  Hermann  and  Pauw  propose  to 

fmX^  «Wp»  drpiKfig  'EXXjfvo^iKifCy  join  Arfuin^g  yXifdpufv  ^  fixo,  fir- 

Kpahmy  irpmpac  iftr/iAc  'EpcuXk-  ^  mo  oculo  intnens.'*     Hey.  Pind. 

ooc,  d/ifi/9aXcM  m6fuuc  inl/^iv  j3\f •  Carmm.  voU  iii.  p.  286. 

f^fMry  yXavK^xipoa  K^tr/Mv  IXaiac-  AinAoc  a»^p,(l.  22.)  One  Oxy. 

Hie  otire  here  alluded  to,  is  the  lus,  an  AetoUan,  haying  conducted 
timmt  or  wild  cdive,  a  tree  which  is  the  Heraclidae,  when  they  return- 
not  to  be  ooBfonnded  with  tiie  olive  ed  into  Peloponnesus,  received 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  France,  from  them,  by  way  of  recompense, 
Italy,    aBd    other    warm  the  govemmeat  of  the  Eleans,  who 
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whom  proceed  the  heaTeol^  Uyi,  to  deify  the  meo 
Ep.  1. 1».  whose  locks,  the  Aetoliaa  sire,  upright  umpire  of 
the  games,  fulfilling  Hercules'  ancient  mandates, 
girds  above  the  brow  with  azure-colored  oroa- 
ment  of  olive-   -  ■  ■■, 

The  olive,  which,  fairest  monument'  of  Olym- 

from  him  nen  •flenraid*  cklled  'larpav.  'Ori(i.  e-  'Hr>acXq£,)fp»- 

Actoliuu,  U   the   youoger  Sclio-  viiv  n^d  (rarpl,)  jrti  rcf^dcy 

lUsI  intomiB  iu.     For  it  mutt  bo  £X.ait  Aioc  rniafS*  rt  ^ortufio,  (v- 

obwmred  that  the  Hellanodlc,  or  vAv  irSpilnroit,  arifayiy  T    ipt- 

presideDt  of  the  OlTmpio  Ktunei,  rule.    According  to  Hui  reading 

was  aim;!  ohoMm  ftom  unong  piopowd  In  Beyse'i  note  on  thli 

the£leani.  Weifi Tragi. of  PiDd.  pUMga — itparorra,  Myy,  rwrd 

Oxford,  leiO.  p.  yri.    That  the  ^fertwv  &i6t  otrii,  wavliK^  Am, 

Hellanodic  wai  an  Elean  Buy  be  •■tap6v  tt  fir(ufta,&c. — thetnm- 

coUected  6om  Heradotna*  aooonnt  lation  mnild  be,  "  WUch  bitetl 

<it  the  embaaa;  sent  by  that  pecple  *■  mmoment     of    the     Olytnpuui 

t»  Fianunii,  king  of  Egypt     a»-  «  gamea,  shadow;  plant,  ccnunon 

rod.  Eateipe  100  "to  men,  and  crown  of  worth.  Her- 
In  the  paaaaee  which  is  the  aub- 
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pia*i  combats^  Ampfaitrjran's  sod  of  /ore  broi^ht 
firom  Ister's '  shady  founts,  gained  bjr  persuasion 
fkooi  (m.  baling  persuaded)  the  race  of  HyperbO'^STi.a.se. 
leans,  worshippers  of  Apollo.  Lojalijr  mindful 
of  his  sire,  he  asked  for  Jove's  ample  grove,  that 
receiTes  all  comers,  an  umbrageous  plant  of  com- 
mon use  to  men,  aiul  the  crown  of  worth.  For 
already  had  the  altars  been  consecrated  ta  his  fa* 
ther^'  and  the  moon  in  her  mid-course,  borne  on  a 
golden  car,  had  at  eve  illumed  before  him  her  Ant.s.st. 
whole  disk,  and  founded  on  sacred  Alpheus*  craggj 
shores  the  incorrupt  judgment  of  mighty  contests, 
together  with  the  quinquennial  games. 

But  the  land  of  Pelops,^  in  the  vale  of  the  Cro- . 

lated  by  a  Mend  of  Ahlwardfs.  f  S4.  Aocording  to  the  Scholiast, 

Ahlw.  Pind.  Cannm.  Lipsiae  18S0.  airrtf  is  put  for  ^  alivv  rov  *Hpa- 

p.  16.  jcXiovff-  "  For  ahready  the  altars 

For  an  acccmnt  of  the  Ister  or  **  having  been  by  him  reared  to 

Danube,  see  Herod.  Melpomene,  '*  JoTe,  the  full  moon  had  illnmed 

cc.  4S— 61.    This  historian  in  the  "  her  whole  orb  ;**  literally  "  eye." 

same  book  (cc.   12— 15.)  related  The  Ml  moon  is  called  9tx6ftrivic, 

vrhat  he  had  been  able  to  col-  because  dixct  kowth  rhv  iiYiva*  the 

lect  cooeeniing  the  Hyperboreans,  more  usual  epithet  would  be  irav- 

w^bose  oiTenags  the  Delians  pre-  inKiivoq,    With  the  ancients,  the 

tended  to  have  leceiTed.    The  ac-  vovfifivia,  or  new  moon,   always 

eouoty  howerer,  ib  cautiously  ter-  began  the  month.   Benedict.  Iltv^. 

minated  with  the  words:  ei  Si  ttel  irtp.  p.  75. — 'E^irspag  may  be  ta- 

rttncTmppdpio*  &v&piitirot,thi  Kai  ken  (as  in  the  translation)  adver- 

vmpv^ruH  SKXm,  This  remark  will  bially,  or  as  a  genitive  governed  by 

not  be  deemed  unnecessary,  since  b^aXfiov     according    to    which 

among  the  witlings  of  the  day  it  last,  <<  eye  of  the  evening"'  will 

is  a  growing  fashion  to  deride  the  be  a  lyric  epithet  of  the  moon, 

most  noble  of  historiaqs,  as  the  in>  Another  poet  calls  the  sun  /3X€^. 

veutor  and  propagator  of  senseless  pov  iffupag.    Soph.  Antig.  104. 

finbles,  to  deceive  his  country  and  g  40—41.  The  construction  may 

poaterity.  also  be  taken  thus  :  dXXa  x^^P^i  ^^ 
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niaif  mounts  grevr  no  beauteous  trees :  undecked  ^ 
by  these  the  spot  seemed  unto  him  subject  to  the 
sun^s  sharp  beams :  anon  his  soul  stirred  him  to 
Ep.  2. 46.  hie  to  the  Istrian  land . 

There  Latona's  equestrian  daughter  welcomed 
him  forth  from  Arcadia's  hills  and  many  winding 
recesses  coming:  what  time^^  through  Eurjstheus* 
mission^  necessity,  decreed  by  Jove,  compelled  him 
to  bring  to  Eli&  the  fleet  doe,  armed  with  horns 
ef  gold  :  which  to  Dian  dedicating,  Taygeta  erst 


prjiTffatc  (tov)  UiKoiroc  (rov)  Kpo-  Ardyicri  narpo^iv  (i.  e.  4  Avay«|,  tj 

viov  oifK  iJ^oXXc,  6cc.    ''But  the  Atrbrov  varpbcaitTOVyTovAibf^iiv* 

^  land  in  the  dales  of  Cronian  Pe-  rvk  fttv,  AyyiXiaig  Elgvc^ioc  (i.  e. 

**^  lops  grew  no,"  &c.  Saturn  begot  ^i'   AyyiX^v    "Bifpvffdiwg,)  a^ovra 

Pluto,  the  mother  of  Tanlalas,  who  IXa^v  ^^iXtiav  xpv<^^«£p<iiy*  When 

was  father  to  Pelops.  Schol.  Hey.  Alcmena  was  pregnant  with  Her- 

Pind.  Carmm.  toI.  ill.  p.  25S.  cules,  and   Nicippe  with  Euiys- 

h  43 — 44.  Construction :  icijiroc  theus,  Jqno,  jealous  of  her  hus- 

yvfAvbg  (wv)  TovTutv  (namely,,  r&v  band's  mistress^  obtained  his  pro- 

dMpmf)   idoKtv    alrf  vwoKovtiv  mise  that  the  firstborn  of  the  two 

diiuuQ  airycuQ  t)X(ov.    It  appears  infants  should  be  lord  OTer  the 

rather  strange  that  Pindar  should  other:  the  god  promised,  and  Juno 

give  (above  v.  31.)  to  this  sterile  straight  hurried  the  birth  of  £u- 

spot  the  appellation  dX^og,  grove  rystheus,  who,  as  the  godly  pledge 

(if  the  reading  be  correct,)  and  here  had  been  given,  and  could  not  be 

likewise  c^iroc, which, from  its  ap-  recalled,  became,  by  necessity yvaas- 

plication  in  the  other  Odes,  would  ter  over  Hercules.    Hence  Pindar 

mean  any  thing  but  a  desert,  bleak  very  properly  usea  the  words  dv- 

site,('£4alpErov  XapiTutv  vifAOfAai —  ayici|    narpo^tv    ''  necessity  pro- 

Kawov  O.  ix.  40.    FXifK^v  Afi^l  Ka-  ''  ceeding  from,  caused  by  his  sire." 

woy — *A^poSiTac,  P.  v.  31.)  but  it  Schol.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  vol.  iii. 

is  probable  that  he  alludes  to  its  p.  255.    Lemp.  Class.  Diet    Eu- 

appearance  in  his  own  days.    See  rystheus. 

Schol.  R.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  vol.        The  fragment  of  Anacreon^qjao- 

iii.  p.  254.  ted  by  the  Scholiast,  (Hey.  Pind. 

i  50 — 52.    Construction  :    tvn  Carmm.  iii.  256.  t.  v.)  when  speak- 
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marked^  sacred.  Her  fqlloiving^  he  descried  e'en  str.».w, 
that  laod  behind'  the  gales  of  bleak  Boreas. 
There  tanyiog  he  admired  the  trees^  aod  sweet 
desire**  filled  him  of  planting  of  them  around 
the  goal  Iwelye  times  doubled  by  the  contending 
steeds. 

E'en/  therefore^  to  this  festival  does  he  come 
propitious  with  the  twin  godlike  sons  of  the  deep- 
girt  L«da;  for  unto  them^  faring  to  Olympus  he  ant.s.c4. 
bequeathed  to  rule  the  wondrous  strife  of  heroes 
in  worthy  and  in  guidance  of  the  rapid  car. 

ing  of  poets  representing  does  as  iXaoc  vi99trai  ig  Tavrtiv  lopHjv^ 

homed,  is  to  be  read  thus  : —  (xdv  Sidvfioit  dyri^ioic  Traiffl  Arfdac 

old  rt  vtPpbv  pcL^liavev  toXq  (i.  e.  tovtoiq)  ydp 

Nco^Xia,  yaXa^vbyf  (6  'HpojcX^c,)  idtv  OvXvfiirdvSi  (i.  e. 

'Oc  r   Iv  UXy  KtpokotniQ  i^'OXvfiTroVf)  iTtrparre  vsfiiiv  datj-' 

*Y9roXfi^()c  tt'TO  fi^rpbQ  rbv  AyiUva  Av^poiv  iripi  re  dptriig 

*Eirro^iy  Kal  du^pij\a<Tiag  pifi^apfiArov.    Se- 

^  like  the  tender,  suckling  fawn,  neca,  Benef  1.  3.  observes  that 

**  thatleftwithin  the  coppice  by  his  the  Graces  were  generally  repre- 

**  homed  dam  has  been  frighted/*  sented  as  **  solnta    et   pellucida 

Vide  Beck.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  888.  "  veste,"  and  seldom  "  praecinc- 

k  64.  The  Scholiast  says,  there  **  tae;"  Irom  this  authority  it  has 

was  written  on  her  neck,  Tavylrij  been  urged,  that  Xdpirec  paSvZ***- 

Updv  dvkStjKtv,    According  to  the  vot,  P.  ix.  3.  should  be  rendered 

other  Scholiast,  the  words  on  her  **  Graces  of  the  flowing  robe ;"  a 

horns  were  Tovycrif  ra^rtiv  d^ic-  meaning  irhich  perhaps  applies  to 

pdl  'Aprifuit.    Schol.  Hey.  Pind.  the   word  pa^l^utvoq  throughout 

Carmm.  rol.  iii.  p.  256.  Pindar.    [Schneider,  Greek    and 

1  56 — 57.  Paraphrase  :  Beyond  German  Lex.  ^a^hZ^iavo^,']    If  the 

Thrace,  the  land   where  Boreas  zone  among  the  ancients  was  simi- 

dwelt    Dam.  Lex.  Gr.  tub  voce  lar  to  that  worn  in  the  present 

oTurStv,  day  by  Romaic  ladies,  the  term 

m  68—60.  Construction:  yXvc^c  i3a^v?wvoc  is  evidently  nearly  e- 

(/upoc  iiTxty  ainhv  (werri)  ^vrtvam  quivalent    to    the    English    long- 

Tiv  (i.  e.  dir'  ahriav)  ifipl  Hpua  waisted ;  which,  in  maidens,  may 

Mucdyvafiirrov  dp6nov  Ifrwtav.  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  attri- 

n  61 — 66.  ILai  vvv  (6  'HporX^c)  hute  of  chastity. 
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My  soul''  then  impels  me  to  prodaim^  that 
through  the  gift  of  the  well-mounted  Dioscuri, 
glory  has  come  toTheroo,  and  to  the  Emmenidae; 
for  of  all  mortals  ih^  honour  them  with  most 
friendly  boards,  keeping  in  pious  spirit  tlie  fi^wte 
ep.  8. 78.  of  the  blessed . 

As'  among  the  elements  water  excels ;  again,  as 
of  wealth  gold  is  the  most  venerable,  so  Theron 
now  attaining  by  his  family  virtues  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  glory,  touches  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ; 
beyond,  all,  both  to  wise  and  unwise/  is  un- 
passable :  nor,  indeed,  will  I  advance  farther ; 
'twere  vain. 


o  67 — ^74.  CoDitniction :  Ovjiif  who,  it  appearfl,  were  much  vene- 

S'  wv  drp&ytt  ifU  ^ofif v,  kv6oc  iX*  rated  at  Agrigentum ;  henoe  the 

•^fiv  'EfifuviStut  GifpMyi  re,  c^tr«  Ode  iagenenilly  inscribed  r^o^f 

frwv     Tvvdapii&p    Biiormtv    5r«  Ofipttpi  tic  OeoC^yta  {^vopri')  **  To 

(ol  'E/ificvi^ac    Kal    airbf  6    6^-  ^  the  same  Theron  Mcrifining  in 

p«#v)  iwoixovTM  aifToi^e  (i.  e.  roi^  ^  the  Theoxfitia." 

^tocKovpovg)  vXftcrroic  (cWoic  rpa^  p  75 — 81.    Construction :   il  fk 

iriZat£f  fv\d<Tfrovrt^  rtXtr^  fuud"  ^^wp  ftiy  dpiffrivti  (sard  r&y  Xoi- 

pMV  (Iv)  ibtfkfiC  7>^9*    The  Em-  irwv  ttoixiwv^  xpvtrdt:  li  {l^riv) 

monidae  was  Theron's  tribe.    The  alSoiiffrarov  KTidviatr  yvy  ye  Qi^ 

Scholiast  observes,  that  the  con>  pMv,  uedvmv  dptrais  olxo^iy  (ju  e, 

junctions  ^  Stv  va  (Doric  for  d*  Std  oUtUop  d/DcriSv)  rrpbg  icr^arcdy 

ody  frw)  aro  expletives,  cvvditrfiog  (vigiyg,) JStTrrcroi  <rri|X<i»y  'Hf /irXioiy 

wcipaxXtipittfiaTiKol.     Schol.   Hey.  t6  v6p9«a  ci  ion  d^rov  ifo^q  Kai 

Pind.  Carmm.  vol.  ii.  p.  258.    TpO'  dao^oic*  oit  fii^v  Bua^u  (rb  ro&ovro*) 

xi^oic  Ccivtaic  is  taken  by  Hejrne  Kivbg  Utfy,  Literally  '^  I  were  vain." 

as  allusive  to  the  ^  epulae  sacro-  In  my  edition  of  Pindar,  (lipsiae 

"  rum,"  to  which  strangers  were  mj>cccxvii.)  ^  In  is  by  an  error  of 

invited.    By  others  these  words  the  press  put  v.  80.  for  ^  tori. 

are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  Theo-  The  ideas  expressed  in  this  final 

xenia  {^lo^tvia)  celebrated  by  The-  period  are  neariy  the  same  as  those 

ron  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  O.  i.  Str.  1. 


THE  FOURTH 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  PSAUMIS  OF  CAMARINA, 


Conqueror  m  the  Chariot  Race. 


Aroumeht. 


The  poety  after  an  invocation  to  Jupiter,  extols  Psaumis  for 
his  victory  and  for  his  desire  to  honour  his  country,  1 — 21. 
Thence  he  takes  occasion  to  praise  him  for  his  skill  in 
managing  horses,  his  hospitality,  and  his  love  of  peace, 
21 — yj.  The  poet  then  declares,  that  no  falsehood  pol- 
lates  his  song,  as  is  proved  by  cx|)erience,  the  proof  of 
moitalsy  27 — 30.  This  he  exemplifies  by  the  history  of 
ErgiOQS. 

[Date  c€  the  Tictory,  Olymp.  88, 1  ;  or  A.C.  4S2.J 


OLYMPIANS. 


ODE  IV. 


TO    PSAUMIS    OF    CAMARINA, 

Conqueror  in  the  Chariot  Raoe, 


Str.  1.  IMLOST  loftj  Zeus/  rider  of  the  thunder^  borne 
on  unwearied  feet^  thee  I  invoke :  for  thy  circling 
hours  have  sent  me  to  testify  the  most  high  of 

a  1-^17.  CoDfitruction :  (&)  ZcC,  ^  What  more  noble  can  we  singy 

IXan)p  /3povr^c  ^Kafiavrdwo^ —  **  whether  beginning   or   ending, 

9al  ydp  ipai  i\tffff6fitvai  iwifA^fdv  '*  than  the  deep-girt  Latona  and 

fit  fUiprvpa  v^iyXorarwv  diSikiav,  ^  the  riders  of  the  fleet  coursers?'* 

virb  (i.  e.   SiA)   irouecXo^p/uyyoc  speaking  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

(ioc^^C****  C^wy  dk  (i.  e.   ydp)  ci^  — Hey.    Pind.    Carmm.    vol.   iii. 

irpacfr6vri0v,  laXol  Ifrauav  eArbca  p.  47. 

irp^  r^v  AyytXlap  H^v  yXvccuiy...  From  real  ydp  to  l&kot  must  be 

iWdZjipovoviraiyZ^ixttcXlrviiv  read  in  parenthesis  :  as  is  gene- 

Tirov  i^ve/iditf^av  dpplfjiov  haroy-  rally  the  case  after  a  long  inter- 

Kt^aikov  Tv^voCy  ^^x^v^  Xapln^p  posed  sentence,  the  last  word  pre- 

UKtiTty  T6vi§  KAftoVf  xP**^^^'''^^  ceding  the  parenthesis  is,  with  some 

^aoc  tipvff^tvktiv  dpir&v.  slight  alteration,  repeated  and  pre- 

'£Xan)p  signifies,  literally,  dri-  ceded  by  6Xk&'  thus  in  the  above 

ver ;  yet  as  to  ride  is  a  very  frequent  strophe  Ztv  is  altered  to  &  Kptfyov 

meaning  given  to  IKaiwtf  it  was  waV  the  use  of  the  Latin  auiem  Is 

supposed  that  the  deri?ati?e  might  nearly  the  same.    See  Cic.  de  Offi- 

participate  in  that  signification  :  ciis,  i.  8.  and  the  note  of  the  Heu- 

so    in    the    fragment,    Tt    cdX-  singers  on  that  passage. 

Xtov  dpxofJLivoKTiVy — ^  KaraTravo-  Xapiruv  txaru   Scan,  Doric  for 

fuvounvf^  pcMtkfvdv  re  Aorw—  Kxifri,  is  often  used  by  Pindar  for 

Kai  Soap  iVvwy  iXar^pac  dticai;  tyixa.  (N.ir.  86;  N.Yiii.81.)  The 


ODE  IV.  31 

contests  in  a  lay,  accompanied  by  the  many-toned 

lote their  hosts    having  fortunate    success, 

straight  at  the  sweet  tidings  rejoice  the  good- 
do  thou,  I  say,  son  of  Cronus,  who  holdest  Aetna, 
windy  burthen  of  the  stark  hundred-headed  Ty- 
phon^  do  thou,  for  the  Graces'  sake,  receive  this 
jubilation  of  Olympic  victory,  ever-during  lustre  Ant.i.is. 
of  worth  widely  potent ;  for  on  Psaumis'  car^  it 
advances. 

Psaumis,  who,   crowned   with    Pisan    olive, 
seeks  to  raise  glory  upon  Camarina  May 

Jove  be  to  his  future  prayers  propitious  :  for  I 
extol  him  as  passing  skilled  to  train  the  steed, 
joying  in  hospitality  tendered  to  all,  and  with 
soul  sincere  inclined  to  peace,  guardian  of  the 
weaL 

With  no  guile  will  I  stain  my  song:  experience 

Giaces  presided  over  the  giving  friendships'  sake.    Ox.  Pind.  48. 

aad  retaroing  of  faTonrs.    Diod.  Others  take  x^P^S  to  mean,  glory, 

Sic.L  5.  c.  78.   (rale  Xapi(n rb  as  in  many  other  passages  of  Pin- 

Karapxtiy   linpyttfitiQ    xai    iroXtv  dar.    Benedict  makes  it  to  allude 

ifui^^Bai  rate  rpwriiKovaatg  xa-  to  the  humanity  and  piety  of  the 

pm  rove  einrottftrarrac.)    Psaumis  conqueror.   Bened.  Iltv^.  vtp.  86. 

being  noted  for  his  liberality,  as  I  have  followed  Oedike's  explana- 

appears  ▼.  25,  must  have  been  un-  tion,  as  being,  to  me  at  least,  the 

der  the  especial  protection  of  the  most  satisfactory. 

Oiaces ;  hence  the  poet  invokes  b  19.  Before  6x€wv  supply  ifri. 

Jupiter  to  greet  this  hymn  for  the  Or  with  Hermann  construe  i«i  (6 

Graces* sake.  (Gedik.Pind.Carmm.  ««M0C>)  *«v/ieoc  6x^«»'  («<^/*oc  '^^') 

Sel.  p.  182.)     According  to  West  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  vol.  iii.  p.  288. 

and  Welsted,  the  Oxford  editors,  The  reader  will  observe  that  «wfAoc 

XofHTtav  txart    signifies,  for  our  is  personified. 
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Rp.1.81.  tiure  ift  the  proof  of  mmtah ;— — ~— fxperjntcr 
which  from  the  taunts  of  the  Lemnian  dames  freed 
Glymenus'  soo  ;  for  when  clad  id  brazen  armt*  be 
bad  won  the  race,  forth  stepping  for  the  wreath, 
thus  to  Hypsipjle  he  spake :  '*  Bdiotd  me !  in 
'*  fleetness  uncanquered !  the  same  are  mj  arms 
''  and  heart.  Oft  among  even  jouthful  men  do 
*'  silvery  locks  appear  e*en  ere  the  seemly  time  of 
"life/*'* 


e  SS — B4L  Coiistnicti<m :  yuewr  giniis  to  have  been  an  aneeetor  of 

(part.  pres.  for  the  aorist  vuc^crac,  Psanmis.     If  so,  x^^^*^  feart, 

Bened.  n«y^.  rtp^  p.  87.)  H  (for  <<  For  the  Graces'  sake,"  as  I  hare 

1<if>)  Iv  x€lSmoIs  ivrtffi  (jcard)  ip6»  translated  it,  wonld  be  pecvUailj 

fiov,  ditf y  *Y^tT^Xy,  litv  fiiri  (for  iqipropnate,   since   Eiginos   was 

irpoc,  aa  in  O.  i.  167.    /urd  rb  king    of   OichomennSy   &TDinite 

TwjffimoTfkav  EJ^poq)  ffiifavw,  dwelling  (O.  ziv.)  of  those  god- 

d  42.  According  to  the  generality  desses.  Gedik.  Find.  Cannm.  Sel. 

of  inteipreters,  the  history  of  Er-  p.  184.    There  were  two  persons 

ginos  is  introduced  to  excuse  the  mentioned  in  antiquity  as  bearing 

early  whiteness  of  Psaumis's  hair;  the  name  Erginus.    Hie  one  of 

but  it  was  probably  brought  for-  Orohomenus,  son  to  Clymenus ;  tiie 

ward  by  the  poet  merely  to  express  other  a  Milesian,  son  to  Neptane. 

that  the  fact  prored  the  truth  of  Hie  latter  of  these  is  placed  among 

his  song,  as  in  the  case  of  Erginus  the  Argonauts  by  Apollonius,  L.  L 

the  iact  proved  that  hero  to  possess  188.  by  Orpheus  and  Hyginns: 

strength  and  ndour  superior  OTon  but  Pindar,  it  appears,  placed  the 

Id  the  hale  and  youthy.    Since  former  in  the   number  of  timse 

iiw,  if  any,  of  the  digressions,  as  Tsliant  heroes,  since  Hypaipyle, 

they  are  called,  of  this  poet  are  queen  of  Lemnos,  was  contempo- 

nnconnected  with  the  heroes  of  his  raiyr  with  the  Argonantic  expedi- 

•ong,  we  may  fidriy  presume  Ei^  tion. 


THE  FIFTH 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  THE   SAME   PSAUMIS 


AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


Cmuimeror  in  the  Race  of  Muh  Cars. 


Argument. 


The  poet  invokes  Camarina  to  ^et  Psaumis'  song  of  victory, 
blending  therewith  praise  of  the  conqueror,  1 — 19.  Praise 
of  the  hero  continued,  20 — 39.  The  poet  then  pours  forth 
a  prayer  to  Jove  to  prosper  Camarina  and  the  remainder  of 
Psaumis'  Me,  40 — 53.  And  ends  with  an  exhortation  to 
his  hero  to  be  contented. 

[Date  of  the  victory,  Olymp.  82.  1.  or  A.C.  452.] 
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nian  mount,  gtevr  no  beauteoui  trees:  undecked^ 
bj  these  the  spot  seemed  unto  him  subject  to  the 
sun's  sharp  beams :  anon  his  soul  stirred  him  to 
ep.  2. 46.  hie  to  the  Istrian  land . 

There  Latona's  equestrian  daughter  welcomed 
faim  forth  from  Arcadia's  hitls  and  manj'  winding 
recesses  coming:  what  time,'  through  Eurystheus* 
mission,  necessity,  decreed  bj  Jove,  compelled  him 
to  bring  to  Elis  the  fleet  doe,  armed  with  horns 
of  gold  :  which  to  Dian  dedicating,  Taygeta  erst 


Pijaaais  (toS)  tliXDiroc  (rov)  Kpo-  Avayx^  jrarpo^iy  (i.e.  ^  ivaynj,^ 

*^u   0^  ISoXXi,  Uc.    "But   the  iwb  tvu  rarpbt  aliTOv,Tov  Aii^^i^ 

"  land  in  the  dales  of  CnmlBn  Pe.  rvi  fiiv,  dyyiXIoic  Bigmtilo^  (i.  c. 

"  lopa  grew  nn,"  &c.  Satnni  begot  h'    AyyiKiv    EipuaSiut,)   a£ovr 


ODE  V.  35 

who^^  ampUfjing  thy  peopled  burgh^  hath^  O  Ca- 
marilla, during  the  most  migbtj  feasts  of  the  gods 
and  the  fiye-dajr  contests  in  the  race  of  chariots^ 
and  of  mulesj  and  of  the  single-reined  courser^ 
honoored  the  six  twin-altars  with  offerings  of 
kine :  to  thee  conquering  he  hath  wrought  brilli- 
ant  gloiy^  and  proclaimed  Acron  his  sire,  and  thy 
new-dwelt  site  his  country.  Stls.ss. 

Forth  come*  of  Oenomaus'  and  Pelops'  lovely 
dwdling^  he  hymns  thy  chaste  grove^  O  Pallas^  thou 
protectress  of  cities^  and  Oanus'  stream,  and  the  lake 
fast  by^  and  the  sacred  bed,  whereby  Hipparis  laves 


b  S— 16.  Coostmctkni :  he  (i.  e.  Oedike  Joins  ^€&¥  to  /Swfio^c*  Oe- 

fiw/ue^)  (S)  JiofUiplva,  aH^v  n)v  dik.  Pind.  Cannm.  Sel.  p.  185. — 

^  Xaarp6f&v  w6\ip  (Iv)  kopratg  The  six  double  altars,  alluded  to 

fuyicTtuc  ^t^y  <&i&X*»v  re  wif^ura^  abore,  were  dedicated  by  Hercules 

lupot^  aftiXXoi^f  7wiroiCy  TifiiSvoit  to — I.  Joye,  Neptune ;    II.  Juno, 

rty  ftovofiirvtiig,  re,  lyipopcv  1^  Si^  Minerva  ;  III.  Mercury,  Apollo ; 

HfUiVQ    P^fiov^   virb   pov^vfflatc*  IV.  Graces,  Bacchus;   V.  Diana, 

The   more  usual   translation   is  :  Alpheus ;   VI;  Saturn,  Rhea.    All 

**  Who  exalting,  O  Camarina,  dur-  these  were  wont  to  be  strewed 

«  ing  the  mighty  feasts  of  the  gods  with  victims  by  the  Olympic  vic- 

**  and  the  penthameral  wagers  of  tors. 

'*  the  gmes,  thy  dty,  fosterer  of  c  30—23.  Construction :  Vkuv 
**  good  store  of  people,  in  the  race  dk  irapA  vra^fimv  i^p&Tktv  Otvo- 
"  oi  hones  yoked  four  abreast,  and  fuiov  koI  niXoiroc,  &c.  Oenomaus, 
«  of  miles  and  of  the  single-har«  and  after  him  Pelope,  was  king  of 
**  neseed  steed,  hath  honoured  O-  Elis  ;  so  that  by  this  periphrasis 
*^  lynqiift'e  six  doable  altars  with  the  poet  means  no  more  than  that 
**  hfllocausts  of  oxen.**  Which  Psaumis  being  returned  from  Elis, 
translation  supposes  Psaumis  to  &c.  Wesfs  Trans,  of  Pindar.  Ox- 
have  woo  three  prizes  at  the  games:  ford,  1810.  p.  280.  Sra^^c  U 
knee  by  the  Scholiast,  ykypawrm  always  used  by  Pindar  in  the 
A  httpUwt  rf  ahr^  ^a^fu^t,  vuni-  sense  of  domicilium,  domus.  OI. 
ir«fTf  KiXiirt,  <iir^vy,  Kai  rirpApy.  x.  110.  Pyth.iv.186.  Isth.vU.SS. 
Hey.  Piad.  Carvm.  ml.  ii.  971. 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  IV. 

TO    FSAUMIS    OF    CAHARINA, 

Cat^veror  in  the  Chariot  Rmx. 


8i>.  1.  Most  \ofty  Zeus/  rider  of  the  thuader,  borae 
on  unwearied  feet,  thee  I  invoke :  for  ihj  circling 
houtB  have  sent  me  to  testify  the  most  high  of 


a  I — IT.  CoiutrncUali :  (A)  ZtS,    "  WhU  more  noble  can  we  sing. 


ODE  V. 


37 


his  treasures  in  generous  deeds,  and  thereto  adds 
hir  renown^  let  him  covet  not  to  become  a 
god. 


*  fikadty  (or,  Moording  lo  Dinmiy 
« ^aboondliigfaiwaaltliyOiUMltliere- 
"  to  iMTiDg  added  ^ory,  let  him 
**  BOt  ooret  to  become  a  god." — 
'Apiu^f  thUy  aeema  to  Im  a  meta- 
phoffkal  expreaiiflii  for  amplify,  in- 
craaiOy  oSCcttfy  and  taken  from  the 
boitkaltiire  of  aoatheni  landB,  of 
ivUdb  inigatloB  eooititates  the 
principal  part :  now  oSCcty  la  often 
naed  liy  the  poeta  lor  Ix^iVy  ^^^t 
with  a  certain  Idea  of  ampUllcation 
aa  among  tilie  Romans,  alere,  fo- 
rere.  *TCyUit,  like  the  English 
healthfoly  maj  aignify  firm,  stable, 
the  characteristic  of  wealth  ob- 


tained by  fidr  and  honourable 
means.  Hey.  PInd.  Carmm.  vol.  I. 
p.  64. 

Oedike  proposes  to  read  dp^cc  per 
Syniiesin :  ^  Whoso  drinks  of  bliss 
«  healthfiil,  i.  e.  unintoxicating,''  &c. 
A  metaphor  somewhat  analogical 
to  the  jcoroir^wt  /tiyay  S\3ov. 
O.  i.  T.  88.  Oedik.  Pind.  Carmm. 
Bel.  p.  180. 

Pindar  \ui^  the  word  UopciMv 
only  in  one  passage,  beside  that 
now  before  us,  and  then  in  the 
sense  ofbenefiicere,^cXo(c  i^opclMv. 
Nem.  i.  47. 


3S  OLTBIPIANS. 

.  lure  ift  the  pcoof  of  mortals ;  '  ■  Experitnce 
which  from  the  taunts  of  the  Lemniao  damea  freed 
Cljmenus'  mo  ;  for  when  clad  id  brazen  arm'  be 
had  woD  the  race,  forth  stepping  for  the  wreath, 
thus  to  Hypsipijle  he  spake:  "  Bdiold  met  in 
"  fleetneis  unconquered !  the  same  an  my  arms 
"  and  heart.  Oft  among  even  jouthful  men  do 
"  siUef}t  locks  appear  e'eo  ere  the  seemly  time  of 
"life/" 


e  SI — S^  CawtracUoB :  vuh*  gtanu  to  hir*  beea  hi  aMMtor  of 

(part.  prei.  for  the  aorUt  yurq^aci  PMumi*.     If  to,  x«pi''»'  ^«^t 

Bened.  Ilivt.  mp.  p.  BT.)  It  (for  "  For  Uie  Once*'  mke,"  u  I  hSTO 

jifi)  iv  xo^Mk  Ivrtn  (xari)  lp6-  trantUled  it,  wovld  Im  peeaUuly 

fMv,  ilwiv  "Y^rfXp,  Uv  iutA  (for  approptiate,    ilaee    Eegintu    wu 

Tpdc,  M   In  O.  i.  m.    furi  ri  king    at    Orchomennj,    faTDdrtte 

raxtwDTiuni  Qi«c)  crrtfaiw.  dweUlng  (O.  xIt.)  of  thoM  gjoA- 

d43.  AccordlDetoaegeiieraUtr  deuM.  Oedik.  Find.  Camin.  Set. 
of  inlcrprflera,  the  hiatorj  of  Er- 


THE  SIXTH 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  AGESIAS  OF  SYRACUSE, 


Comqmeror  m  the  Chariot  drawn  by  MuUm, 


Argument. 

The  poet,  after  comparing  the  opening  of  his  Ode  to  the 
beautiful  portico  of  a  palace,  built  by  a  skilful  architect^ 
celebrates  Agesias  on  account  of  his  Olympic  victory,  his 
being  guardian  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  and  his  ancestors 
haying  colonized  Syracuse,  1 — 14.  From  these  circum- 
stances he  is  compared  to  Amphiaraus,  15 — 37.  The 
poet  then  speaks  of  Agesias's  ancestors,  38— -45.  And 
thereby  introduces  a  long  digression  on  Pitane,  Evadne, 
and  lamus,  46^122.  The  poet  then  returns  to  Agesias, 
and  declares  himself,  in  some  measure,  of  the  same  coun- 
try; and  ezhoiis  Aeneas,  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  to  exert 
himself,  directing  him  to  celebrate  Syracuse,  Ortygia,  and 
Hiero,  123—165.  He  congratulates  Agesias  on  having 
two  countries,  and  concludes  with  a  prayer  to  Neptune. 

[Dale  of  the  victory,  during  Hiero'i  reign,  Oljmp.  76.  (AC.  476.) 

77  or  7S.] 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  V. 


SAME  PSAVMIS  AS  THE  FOREGOING, 
Gmgiteror  tn  the  Bae«  of  Mvie  Cart. 


sni.  Daughter  of  Ocean! -do  IhoiiwHh  gladsome 
heart  receive  this  the  sweet  flower  of  lofty  worth 
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famed   Sjracusa's  joint  colonizer^   what  strains 
could  disdain  such  a  hero,  celebvated  even  in  the 
lovelj  songs  of  his  unenvious  citizens  ?     L^t  Sos<-  iiNT.i.is. 
tratus*  son  know  that  within  this  shoe  stands  his 
blissful  foot 

Deeds  ^  void  of  danger  are  honoured^  neither 
when   done  among  men^  an  the  dry  land,  nor 
aboard    the   hollow  ships  :    whereas/  if  aught.  :.  ;. 
gallant  be  achieved  with  toil^  man j  are  thej  who 
record  it— -~. 

Agesias  !  **  for  thee  is  the  praise  at  hand,  which, 
of  yore,  Adrastus,  in  justice,  forth  poured  from 
his  tongue,  to  the  honour  of  the  augur  Amphia- 
raus,  Oecleus'  son,  what  time  the  earth  had  en- 
gulphed  him  and  his  noble  coursers.  For  now/Ep.1.23. 
that,  before  Thebes,  the  dead  of  the  seven  pyres 
had  been  consumed,  Talaus'  son  spoke  a  speech 
the  like  of  (his  :   '^  I  bewail  the  ejre  of  mine  army. 


c  14 — 15.  So  Hesiod  (0pp.  et  and  Amphiarans  ;  and  Nem.  ix.  67. 

D.  287>—  e   23—25.   Construction:   (rHv) 

Tifc  ^  i^Tijc  IBp&ra  ^eoi  irpo>  vtKp&v  6k  (for  ydp)  (rwv)  ixrd  w- 

d    IS— 82.    Construction  :    (i)  Xaiovt^ijc  tlxe  roiovrov  n  t-iroc' — 

'A'pi^iay  rip  (I  e.  voi)  6k  %Toifi6c  Otherwise,  according  to  S.   V.  ; 

(Imy)  alvocy  ^   ^oTt  'A^patrroc  ^^rd     xwpwv    vicpwv     Ti>u<r^tv- 

k^Hyitiro  dir6  yX«<y<n|c  iv  6ixy  Iq  tuv,    "  For    now    that    the    se- 

prrny  'Afi^t^dpaov  OUXtidtiVy  kxit  "  van  funeral  pyres  were  heaped 

7i|  Karifiap^ftv  alrov  r«   viv  Koi  "  up/'  &c.  regarding  rtX«(T3ivruiv 

lyrovc  ftuiifuLQ.     See  in  Lemp.  as  placed  for  rtXid^uawVy  predi- 

Class.  Diet,  the  history  of  Adrastus  cated  of  the  feminine  plural  -wvpiitv. 
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To-daj  by  limes  must  we  fkre  to  Pitane  on 
Earotaa*  bed ;  Pitane,  vfho,  after  conversiDg  with  AifT.2,48. 
Neptune,  son  of  Saturn^  is  related  to  baye  borne 
Efadae^  maiden  of  the  violet-tresses :  bnt  within 
her  bosom  she  held  concealed  the  virgin  throes,^ 
and  in  the  teeming  montb,^  forth  sending  her 
handmaids,  bade  them  give  to  educate  the  infant 
unto  Elatus*  hero  "^  son,  him  who  swayed  in  Pba* 
sane  the  Arcadian  men^  and  was  allotted  to  dwell 
on  Alpheus. 

There  nurtured  the  tnaid  firsts  beneath  Apollo^ 
tasted  of  sweet  love  ;  but  from  Aepytus  °  she  hid  ep.  a.  ff9« 
not  the  full  time  that  she  bore  the  godly  efflu- 
ence. He  then  with  acute  prudence^  compressing" 
in  his  mind  wrath  unspeakable^  departing,  sped  to 
Pytho,  there  to  advise  touching  such  insufferable 
calamity. 

Meanwhile  the  damsel,  under  the  swart  bushes 


k  §1.  vopdfWay  Miva,  ^  virgin  cv/xoc.  Pyth.  ix.  80. 

**  throes."  Hose  secretly  produced  m  S8.  TliiB  fOQ  of  Elatns,  wlio 

l»7  repvted  Tirgim  are  called  irap-  undertook  the  care  of  the  forlorn 

MvuH  waUiC  BO  Homer  (11 . «-'.  179)  Evadne,  was  named  Aepytus.  v.  59. 

TifC  ^  Mptfc  EvAtfpoc  <ip^(oc  vyt'  n  69 — 60.  Construction :  (Eitdd- 

fAnv*  —  Uap^vnog.     Hey.  Pind.  viy)  kXkvrovffa  (metaph.  for  Kpinr* 

Cansm.  n.  S92.  rovfTa,  i.  e.  ixovaa)  ^tod  y6vov  ohK 

1  5S.  Bvply  ^  iv  fLfivi*  (supply  IKa^t  Al^rvrov  iv  'Kami  XP^V* 

row  rfccrw,)  which,  for  want  of  o  61-^.  aXXa  6  likv  {Alxvroc 

better  terms,  I   am  compelled  to  yvod;,)  irdaac  hf  ^fuf  x^^"  ^^ 

trawlate,  ^  In  the  teeming  month.''  ^t6v  (<r^v)  6^*4  M<^^^9  ^^^  ^V' 

It  dgttifies  rather,  ^  in  the  month  ^tSvdit,  tfxiro  ftavrtvirofuyoQ  wtp 

^  fixed  tmd  deUnmned  for  her  deli-  (Ivcca)  ravmc  drKdrov  rcd^q,    ^ 

**  jtrf."  Hie  same  sense  applies  to  U  (E^o^i^)  &c. 
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deposing  ber  zone  -inwove  wiUi  purple,  and  her 
silver  urn,  forth  brought  a  godl^-minded  bojr : 
while  to  ber  assistance  Phoebus  of  the  golden 
hair  invoked  f;eatle  lAicioa '  and  the  weird  siatert: 
str.b.ts.  straight,  in  eaij^  hitth,'^  forth  from  the  womb, 
issued  to  light  lamns.  Racked'  with  grief,  she 
left  the  babe  on  the  eartli ;  while,  obedient  to  (he 
gods'  behests,  two  azure-e/ed  dragoiis*  tended  the 
forlorn  boy,  and  fed  him  with  the  bees'  io?i- 
gorating  produce. 

The  king  now  came  gliding  the  car  from  craggy 
Pytho,  and  of  all  bis  household  inquired  for  the 
boy  Evadne  bore,  for  be  vouched  he  was  bc^ot  of 


p  73.    wiiratiaraaiv  ri.    Tl«    SiA  fU\ir«c')    ')i>C  &on  i4^  ■■ 
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Albeit  ibe  scorn  of  the  envious  o'erhangs  them, 
on  whom,  first  doubling  with  their  steeds  the 
twelfth  cirqu^  honored  victory  has  ere  shed  a 
giorioiis  form-^— • 

But  if  in  truth  dwelling  beneath  Cjfllene's  brow  ep.  4.isi. 
thy  maternal  grandsires,  O  Agesias,  have,  in  pious 
mood,  oft  with  frequent  sacrifice,  suppliant,  pre- 
sented the  herald  of  the  gods.  Mercury,  who 
tfways  Olympia's  list  and  the  lot  of  conflictSi  and 
who  honours  manful  Arcadia  :  if  so,  he  it  is,  son 
of  Sostratus,  with  his  loud-pealing  sire,  that  effects 
thy  good  fortune. 

On  my  tongue  *  methinks  I  have  a  sharp  whet- 
stone, which  attracts  me  nothing  loath  to  the 
flute's  sweet-flowing  breath. 

The  Styrophalian  fair-blooroing  Metope  is  my 
grandam^  she  who  brought  forth  Thebes  the  tamer  Str.  5. 
of  steeds,  Thebes,  whose  lovely  water  I  drink,  weav- 
ing for  gallant  heroes  the  varied  h;^mn. ^Urge 

DOW  thy  compeers,  O  Aeneas/  first  to  resound  Par- 


B  140 — 14$.  ConstnKtion :  ix»  a  149.  Aeneas,  according  to  the 

lir«  ykiSt0vy  Tiva  86iav  4ic<Svifc  X(-  Scholiast,  was  the  xopo^t^acricaXoc, 

yvjpiCy  9  irpotfiXxf ft  fu  idiXovra  coXp  'whom  Pindar,  through  the  weak* 

Xtp6me  srypttk  (if»r<ivwv.)   Where  ness  of  his  own  voice,  was  obliged 

ix"  War  Ttva  ^uc6yfie  M  yXmrr^  to  employ  to  recite   his   hymns, 

if  poetie  far  Aminn^  iwul  fut  %lvai  Ttda  person  seems  to  have  shared 

itri  rf  yXtmy,  according  to  Hey.  with  the  poet  the  misfortune  of 

Piad.  Carmm.  i.  79.  Boeotian  birth.    The  adage  (Bomn 
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f  heoisD  Juno ;  next  to  ihew  whether  in  very  trath 
we  eschew  the  olden  taunt — Hog  of  Boeotia — ^for 
thou  art  the  upright  minister,  the  tcytale**  of  the 
fair-baired  Muses,  dulcet  cup  of  goodlj-iounding 
strains. — Bid  them  too  be  mindful  of  Sj^racuse  and 
Ort^gia,  ruling  which  with  blameless  sceptre  and 
perpending  honest  deeds,  Hiero  honours  the  pur- 
ple-footed Ceres,  and  the  feait  of  her  daughter, 
drawn  by  milk-white  steeds  and  the  might  of 
Aetnean  Jove :  him  the  sweet-toned  lyres  and 
songs  do  know.—— May  time  onwards  rollii^ 


rfa  ScO  •Undid  to  id  the  ISIrd  b  154.  ffnriiXii,prop«ri;K(tafl'; 

line,  originated  in  tke  limllaritj  wbea  the  LMtdBiooDiaui  ■ent  > 

betneea  the  uicieut  nune  of  the  general  to  some  di«tui(  prorince, 

Boeotian*,  "Tavrfc,  and  the  term  di^rirerewonttoproTidehimirith 

.    Hay.  Pind.  Cannn.  ii.  ■  eyliodiical  ataSl,  the  eonntoipMt 
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ne'er  deftroy  his  bliss^  but  maj  be  with  lovelj 
amity  greet  Agenas*  choral  hjnin^  who,  from 
home  to  home/  comes  forth  from  Stymphalus' Ep.s.ist. 

waHs^  quitting  fleecy  Arcadia's  mother .    Be- 

hoveful  ^  to  the  mariner  are  two  anchors  to  cast 
from  the  rapid  'ship  in  the  stormy  night.  Propi-* 
tious^  may  god  send  glorious  the  lot  of  these  and 

of  those •     Sovereign   master  of  the  deep^ 

spouse  c»f  Amphitrite^  with  the  golden  distaff^  do 
thou  give  a  smooth  voyage  free  from  cares— do 
thou  also  prosper  the  sweet  flower  of  my  hymns. 


c  1S7.  tSic^iv  occo^c.    Iliat  is  alffav  jcXun}y  nSvii  (i  e.  riSv  'Ap- 

to  nj,  leaTing  one  of  hia  homes,  Minp)  IcciVmv  n  (i.  e.  tiSv  Svpo* 

SCyn^iudiiSy  nace  bj  his  mother  Kov<rtmv,)  (v^)  H  (m)  diffworti  irov» 

he  was  an  Arcadiaii ;  tnd  going  to  rS/uiovy  w6ait  xRV(fi|^<>"^^^ov  'A/i- 

his  other  homey  Syraciise.     Hej.  firptnii,  ^ov  (rtf  'Ayifaif )  tif^v 

Find.  Ctrmm.  iL  S17.    A  similar  irXovv,  KOfiAntv  Urbc  dvra^  &iU  Sk 

Latin  expressioiiy  ex  domo  in  do-  tifrtpwkQ  dv^o^  kfuSv  ^ftvwv.   The 

miimyOOciiKS  in  the  Life  of  Atticns,  idea  contained  in  the  first  sentence 

by  C.  Nepoa.    Oxford,  1816,  p.  71.  is  the  same  as  that  of  Propert  lib. 

d  170 — 180.  Constmction:  ^o-  ii.  adDemoph.    Nam  melius  doo 

dm  Zi  wiXorroM.  dvc  &yKvpaij  (&9Ti)  defendant  retinacula  navem.    Ox. 

dTtmti^ai  do&c  Ik  tnidt  Iv  xo/«-  Find.  71. 
p<f  wcri'  (fi'^c)dc^  fiXtfy  iraplx<^ 


H 


THE  SEVENTH 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  DIAGORAS  OF  RHODES, 


Canqwrat  «»  the  (yoaius. 


«9sese 


i^-^ipi 


AACivimtT. 

Tlie  poet  begins  this  noble  song  of  triumph  with  a  simile,  by 
ipriuch  he  endeavours  to  shew  his  great  esteem  for  those 
who  obtain  the  victorj  in  the  Olympio  and  other  games, 
1 — ^20.  And  seeing  the  great  actions  of  Diagoras,  takes 
up  the  resolution  of  celebrating  him,  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
his  eowitry,  and  his  father  Damagetus,  20 — ^5.  Dama- 
getus,  and  consequently  Diagoras,  being  descended  from 
Tlepolemus^who  led  over  a  colony  of  Grecians  from  Argos 
to  Rhodes,  where  he  settled,  and  obtained  dominion  of 
that  island^  35 — 00.  Hence  a  long  digression  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  island,  where  Tlepolemus  received  divine  ho- 
noufs,  00 — 140.  The  victories  of  Diagoras  are  then  re- 
counted, and  a  prayer  offered  for  his  prosperity. 

[D«l«  of  the  Tktory,  acoordhig  to  the  Ssholisst,  Ol.  79. 1.  or  A.C.  464.1 
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ODE  Ylli 

TO    DXAOORAS    OV    RHODES, 

Cmquenr  m  the  Caahu. 


■  A.S'  when  a  father  with  his  wealthy  hand  t&king 
the  prime  of  stores  and  gtoiy  of  the  feasts  a  beaker 
of  massy  gold,  mantling  with  the  viae  dew, 
then  drinking  to  ttfe-youtb^'^degroom  and  ho- 
nouring his  kindred,  gives  it  him  to  bear  from 
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And  bappj  the  man  whom  goodly  renown  doth 
compass— *now  on  this,  anon  on  that,  doth  ex- 
alting poesj  glance,  with  the  sweet-toned  harp  and 

the  sounding  wind  instruments .     And  now  Ep.  i.  ss. 

accompanied  by  both,**  I  come  caroling  Diagoras, 
and  Rhodos,  ocean  njrmph,  child  of  Venus  and 
the  Sun,  so  may  I  laud  both  the  gallant  giant 
hero,  that,  on  Alpheus  and  Castalia,  hath  crowned 
his  forelock  (lit.  himself)  with  the  guerdon  of 
combat,  and  his  sire  Damagetus,  beloTcd  of  Jus- 
tice, who,  with  an  Argiye  host,  inhabit  the  isle  of 

three  cities,  fast  by  wide-famed  Asia's  prow :• 

Of  these,^  Hercules'  mighty  progeny,  I  will  seek,  str.2.S6. 

b  SS — 15.  CoMtruction :  Kal  vvv  to  Rhodes ;  the  appellation  being 

maripav  (for  vvv  U  Ipxo/uu)  ^fiv&v  taken  from  the  shape  of  the  jnttfaig 

into  (for  furd.)  ififoripittv  (i.  e.  furd  headland.    According  to  the  Scho- 

avXQy  Kal  Xvpac)  frbv  Aiay6p^  *Po-  liast,  the  expression  b  allusive  to 

few  vif^Vj  nfv  iroyriav   iral9a  a  sacred  spot  near  Arjrcanda,  in 

'Af^iiiK  *BXlov  Ttf  i^pa  alviaia  Lycia,  projecting  like  a  ship  in  the 

%if^*paxnv  ircXiopiov  avfpa,  <Tr(fa»  sea,  and  hence  first  called  </i/3oXoc, 

vmwa^vcv  dirotva   irvyft^c  irapd  and  afterwards,  by  the  same  rear 

'AXftuf  jcai  -x^apd  KaaraXl^,  Trark-  son,  rpi^ijc*    Hey.  Pind.  Carmm. 

pa  rf  ^fiaytirov  a^ovra  (pleasing  ii.  S25.     Some  take  ifiP6\(it  to  be 

to)fiiK^,vaLoivrciQavvaixiiy'Apyti^  a  proper  name.    Wakefield  inter- 

rpiiroXiir  yiftrov  ireXac  {KaTd  tov)  prets    tif<^vndxo.v    by    legitimum 

iftfiSKov  ihpvx^^v  AiffiaQ,    Heyne  pugnatorem. 
takea  <mfav^o6iuvov  to  be  in  the        c  96—40.  Construction :  roXaiv 

Miiddl«  Toiice;  others  in  the  pas-  (for    ol^,)   'HfMxxXcovc    litpwf^tvii 

Uft,  cuostruing,  hfpa  {dviautj  (Iq)  ykvt^,  i^cX^crw  AyyiXXittv  itopSA- 

iwiva    wvyii^if   lif^iidxnv    in-  aai  Xoyov  ^uvbv  Ui  upxvi  ^"^^  TX]f- 

Xiptor&vlpa  <rTtpavi»f<r6fiivov  irop'  xoXI/aov.    (card)  /Uv  ytkp  T6(jiipog 

'AXfuy,  &c.    *•  So  that,  as  a  re-  r6)  irarpd^«v  (i.  e.  &v6  tov  warpbt) 

"  ward  for  hi»  pugilistic  victory,  tvxovnu  (ilvot)  U  Ai6c-  (Kurd)  H 

^  I  nay  extol  the  huge  gallant  t6  fiifrp^cv  (i.  e.  dwb  r^  fiqrp^c) 

** hero  crowned  on  Alpheus,**  ficc.  ' Aorvia^ia^^ 'AfivvropiSai  (ilvai) 

'Bfi0d)U»  (Dor.  foi  if«/3<5Xow)  in  the  Tlepolemus,  the  Rhodian  patriarch, 

S5di  line  is  supposed  to  allude  to  was  bom  of  Hercules  and  Asty- 

Penea,  a  part  of  Caria,  opposite  dameia ;  now  Hercules  was  begot 
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blaioning,  to  rear  a  praiie  commoo  to  the  wftcfe 
tuaion,  from  tlie  fint,  e'en  from  Tlepolemut :  foe 
hy  the  father  thej  boait  descent  of  Jofe,  while 
.  bjr  the  niotber,  AstydameU,  they  are  Am^ntor- 


But  o'er  the  touli  of  mortals  impead  errors  num- 
berleuj  and  hard  is  it'  to  find  the  bliu  of  the  pre 
sent  daj  endure  to  man  until  the  close  ^  life: 
ktn.riT.fot  the  peopler  of  this  land,  stirred  of  yore  hf 
anger,  and  with  the  staff  of  bard  olive  smitiog,  in 
'Hrjnthus  slew  Alcmena's  baatard-brothet,  forth 
coming  of  Midea's  palace; — but  the  perturbatioai 

of  the  soul  make  e'en  the  sage  to  stray . 

Wending  now  to  the  god,  he  inquired  the  oracle: 
the  golden-haired,  from  his  redolent  cell,  bade 
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ing,  Pdlu  di6«ted  to  arms*  with  loud  din  :  be« 
fore  her  shodderad  Heaven  and  mother  Earth. 

Erewhile' had  Hyperion's  godly  offiiprii^,  au*STR.9.7i. 
thor  of  light  to  mortals^  warned  his  beloTed  sons 
thenceforth  to  watch  that  which  he  enjoined^  so 
might  they  first  rear  Co  the  goddess  a  sightly  altar, 
and  oftrii^  holy  sacrifice^  gladden  the  souls  of 
the  father  and  the  damsel^  dread  heaver  of  the 
javdiii  Attendance'  to  the  prudent  sheds,  in 

men^  courage  and  blitheness  :  yet,  of  a  truth,  un- 
marked^ doth  obliyion's  cloud  supervene  and  wrest  AiiT.9.82. 
firom  the  mind  the  straiirht  oath  of  duty  '         Wit- 


e  60.  vwtgf^nniey  Talde  ioDge  te  wm  to  dwell  among  those  who 

eite&denf,  O.  7.   S9.    vwipiiasu  first  offered  sacrifice  to  her.    Hey. 

pofj  daaiore  ingenti.    Dam.  Lex.  Find.  Carmm.  H.  S8S.  8.  Y. 
p.  UM^-^fcXjtXoWy  from  «U«Xa  or        g  79--85.  CoastrnctioD :  cuS^ 

<iAaX4,  (Nem.  S.  lOS.)  the  cry  of  Bk  xpo/iij^soc  IviPaKtv  (for  lfi/3aX. 

emet  In  batdey  and  of  Bacehana-  Xci)  dv^pwwoic  of fn}y  toai  xipfta- 

lian  enthoiiasmy  answering  to  the  ra*  Iwipaivei  fii^v  cat  vkfOQ  rt  \ri» 

hufraofFjiglifih  soldiers  and  drink«  ^i}C  driKfiapra,  (for  arc«fuzpra»f,) 

eim.  tSe«  Hvtddnson^  note  on  tiie  sal  frapiXci c  ^f^y  6i^  wpayiid- 

irords  moL  S^  w^Hy%a¥ro  trAvrt^,  twp  Uw  f^vikv. «rf«fifyd<oc» 

Sec.    Cyii  Anab.  i.  8.  IS.  and  rat  firom  rh  irpo^-Mc^  i.  c.  wponn^ta^ 

iXak^jawm^  ol*f^ipft^  ftvro  He  irp^vota*  or  from  b  trpofiii^i^if  he 

ro^  dvSpAwavQ,   ir.S.S.  thtdgimMftmdettttnauelyaBlheiYe 

f  TO.  r&ri,  tbeUf  i.e.  when  Jvpi-  translated.  Some  99tA  UpofUidkog, 

terwas  nbout  to  be  defivered  of  with  a  ^a^pfttid  letter,  regarding 

tkm  borflieB  In  Ids  riLnll.     Hey.  npo/Ao&ioc  ati^  as  eqmvalent  to 

Find.  Canmn.  It  SS2 ;  6.  T.    TMs  Upo/tri^^  aidin^uts.   Beck.  Find, 

word  I1mTe,(m  aceonnt  of  the  fdk-  Cairam.  i.  414.    The  yc,  wbaeh  in 

Xov IbDowfngin  the  TSd  line, tidieo  Heyne's  edition  follows  6ibv,  line 

the  nbeity  to  render  '*  erewhUe.''  M,  is  stniok  out  by  Beck  and  Her- 

74.  xP^o^  may  be  taken  for  xpn-  mann,  as  obstructing  the  sense  and 

fia,  m,  or  for  id  ^wod  ifffw^gHwr.  unnecessary  <br  the  metre.    Hey. 

Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  i.92.  N.  Pind.Carmm.iia.a08.  Herm.Notae; 

7S.    Of  necessity  the  goddess  and  B«ok.  Pind.  Cnnnlta*  4.  414. 
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nesB  these '^  who,  UDrprovidcd  with  the  aeed  of  glow- 
iog  flame,  ascended,  and  with  6releu  rites  laued 
a  fane  in  the  citadel:  Jove  o'erspreading  tbem 
with  a  jellow  cloud,  rained'  store  of  gold,  and 
the  azure-eyed^  virgin  henelf  granted  them,  by 
their  skilful  hands,  to  surpass  in  every  art  the 
Ep.  t.  09.  dwellers  upon  earth.  Then  did  the  pathways  bear 
works  like  to  the  living  and  to  the  moving;'  great 
too  was  tlieir  glory .  To  the  expert'  e'en  tran- 
scendent art  can  befal  without  the  aid  of 
magiC'       ■     . 

The  ancient  tales  of  men  relate  too,  that  when 
Jove  and  the  immortals  divided  the  earth,  Rhodes 
was  unseen  in  the  ocean  main  ;  but  that  the  isle  lay 
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him,  Jove  withed  agmin  to  cast  the  lots ;  but 
Apollo  allowed  him  not,  for  he  vouched  that 
withiii  the  hoary  sea  he  descried  a  land  emerging 
from  the  bottom,  fitting  to  feed  store  of  men,  and 
kind! J  to  pasture  flocks.  And  anon  he  bade  Lache-  ant.  4. 
sit  of  the  golden  veil,  stretch  forth  her  hand,  nor 
vefiiie*  the  might j  oath  of  the  gods,  but>*  with 
Saturn's  aon  assent  that  the  isle,  soon  as  raised  to 
glistening  air,  should  be  thereafter  a  guerdon  to 
himsdP— and  falling  in  the  bosom  qf  truth,  these 
words  had  eyent. — From  the  humid  deep  up 
sprung  the  isle,  and  that  land  does  the  sire,  au-Ep.4.i88. 
thor  of  sharp  beams  of  light,  ruler  of  the  fire- 
breathing  coursers,  sway. 

Tliere^  of  yore,  with  Rhodos  dallying,  he  begot 
seren  sons,  who  in  the  days  of  the  first  men  were 
endowed  with  the  wisest  minds.     Of  these,  one 


o   ISO.  ^  rapafdfiiv.    w<Mp6r  yk^OQ  iq  Ki^aKg  (i.  e.  kavrif.)    ko- 

fmu  U  geneimlly  osed  by  Pindar  pvfai  ik  \6ytitv  iriKt^rriffav  frccrov- 

ia  the  aense  of  deoeiTing  by  speech,  vat  Iv  dXti^iiq.    The  last  senteace 

P.  9.  77.  N.  t.  58.  and  irapafa<nc,  Heyne  explains  thus :  xopv^i  \6- 

N.  8.  M ;  te  tnaslationy therefore,  ywv  (i.  e.  Xoyoiy)  ihe  words  IrtXtv- 

woold  he,  **  Not  to  swear  falsely  ratrav  ircroZaat  (the  ornate  for  the 

''the  oath  of  the  gods:"  according  simple  InXivrnrav)  happened  iv 

to  Heyne,  I  have  taken  fij)  irapfii-  HXtt^iiq,  (i.  e.  6Xft^St^  truly.  Hey. 

piP  as  eqniralent  to  f^/uVf  fdfuvcuy  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  98. 

f^MHy  ^DoC  to  lefbae;    L  e.  to  q  ISl — 1S5.  Construction :  ItA^a 

*  ^eakytofwear  the  mighty  oath."  (i.  e.  Iv  f  vrietp)  irork  lux^ds  (ry 

Hey.  Pind.  Cannm.  i.  OT.  N.  w/i^y)  *P6Sip  (6  "HXiorf  htKi  ixrd 

p  121— >1S4.  Construction  :  aX-  vdiStt^  irapdhlafupovg  iwi  Trpon- 

Xi  whf  Kp^yov  W€uii  vtwraiy  piv  putv  dvlpwv  (i.  e.  Ixi  rov  xpovov 

(I  e.  abrir  n)y  yjf (rov)  wtpf^tlirav  rStv  irpoj-iptifv  iv^pwrMf)  vofttrara 

k  futphw  aCHpa  l^v^at,  Uoirl^w  voiifiara, 

I 
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begot  CBfneinu,  aod  Jalyius,  eldeat  of  M«  ojBT- 
xpHng,  and  Liodus ;  and  tiiej  Ruadering'  into  three 
shares  the  land,  ruled  apart  their  fathn's  aHotted 
cities  ;  after  them  too  the  stations  vrere  named. 
There*  sweet  redemption  from  sorrowfal  wo  is 
founded  unto  Tlepolemus,  chief  leader  of  the  Ti* 
rf  nthians,  and,  as  to  a  god,  rites  smoking  with  the 
fitt  of  sheep  and  the  judgment  of  contests . 

Game»,*  wKh  whose  chaplets  twice  hath  Diagonu 

I  1ST— 140.   itiranp&i  II  ax"*  i>  ArpM,  tha  Hcnea  or  Ucca- 

/uSpav  KaTftfav  irrimv,  Italavi-  lombkea ;    priM,  ft  iMaH   buckler 

iuv«i  y^  Tpixa {\.  t.  lie  rp*^  1^  *■''  iRMtfa  oTMyrflB:  tu  Ana. 

piSac.)     itpta  it   cuX]|vra(   ofiv  dim,  the  LjctB* ;  piue,  a  braaea 

(i.  e.  airait  tor  iirb  tAv  ivofxATtiv  tub;   th«    Coreia   and    the    Al. 

airwv.)   The  island,  therefore,  wai  eaea:   In   Thebea,  the  Iolae«  or 

divided  into  three  citiei,  named  Heradeia ;  pilie,  a  bran  tripod : 
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crowned  hi«  brow^  four  times  also  triumpbaut  on 
the  renowned  Isthmus:  in  Nemea  too  and  rugged 
Athens  he  won  the  victory  once  and  again  :  the 
brazen  buckler  in  Argos  hath  known  him ;  so  again  Ant.  5. 
the  contests  in  Arcadia  and  in  Thebes ;  so  too  the 
lawful  Beotian  lists ;  Aegina  and  Pellene  six  times 
prevailing  :  in  Megara  none  other  name  than  bis 
doth  the  marble  pillar  bear. 

Father  Jove,  that  rulest  Atabyrion's  steep,"*  do 
thou  honour  the  law  of  song  in  praise  of  the  O 
Olympic  triumph,  and  the  man/  who,  with  theSr-^.iei. 
fist,  hath  found  victory :  do  thou  yield  unto 
him  venerable  glory,  both  among  his  citizens  and 
among  strangers  ;  for  he  treads  ^  a  straight  path, 
adverse  to  arrogance,  well  knowing  what  an  up- 
right soul  admonishes  him,  born  of  virtuous  sires. 

rh  rw  ilUay^ov.}    If  with  Pauw  wark^iw  iiil  Kpvxn  (hide)  (w  Zcv) 

70a  ponctuate   at  rtrpoKt^,   line  Ktnvbp  airipfui  (seed)  Airb  KoXXta- 

149,  and  not  at  c^tvxmmv,  the  con-  vcurroc,  c^  rw  x^^^^'^^'^P^'^^'^^''* 

atmction  will  be  cfrvx**^  {kotA)  Eratidae,  the  name  of  a  tribe  in 

AXify  (vbapi)  &c.     Beck.  Pind.  Rhodes ;    so  called  from  one  of 

Canmn.  417.  Diagoras'  ancestors.    Hey.  Pind. 

II   160.  Atabyricm,  a  monntain  Canmn.  ii.  848.  S.  R.    I  should 

of  Rhodes.  prefer  with  Hermann  and  Beck  to 

X  1S3.   Construction:  Avdpa  ri  adopt  the  Aldine  punctuation  in 

gvphrra  irif  (adverbially)  Apiri^v  line  172 ;  placing  a  full  point  after 

(L  e.  yixiftr)  and  in  the  line  above  — rroc,and  no  stop  after  xap^rt99ty- 

join  hfivov  rtdfthv  'OXviimovlKav.  'BpariSav  rot  o^v  x^^'*'^^^^^  (P^^ 

Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  100.  note ;  iid  rJv  xapircav,  i.  e.  rtHv  Avdap- 

mod  iii.  29S.    Herm.  Nott.  ya^tifAdruWy  rwv  'Epariiuiv)  ixu 

y  160—172.  Iwtl  th&viropii  6d6v  •^aXiac   «aJ    irSXiQ.     Hey.    Pind. 

iX^pAv  f^/3(Moc,  trafi^  Sati^  (licttva)  Cannm.    iii.    208.     Herm.    NotL 

2rc  6^al  ^vc(  Ixjpajov  (for  xpa-  Beck.  Pind.  Cannm.  i.  418. 
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Cast  not  into  datfcneu  tbe  commoD  stock,  spring- 
ing from  Callianax,  nor  indeed  tfae  gloiy  of  the 
Eratides . 

The  eitj  indeed  holds  festiral ;  yet*  in 

one  and  the  same  moment  of  time  various  rush 
the  various  gales  of  Fortune . 


I  ITt— 11^.  tv  Si  itif  fioiff  x9^  ^*  V"**-  m^tioas  t.  naaon  for  the 

vM  {i.  e.  if  Upa  iHf^  aipat  (ms-  prajer  he  hu  just  pnt  ap  to  Jn- 

taph.  tor  lUTofiokal)  SuuAiaBOvaiy  pitsr. 
iXXon  SKSat.    Ill  thla  HBtence, 


THE   EIGHTH 


OLYMPIC    ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  ALCIMEDON, 

Conqueror  among  the  Wrestling  Youtks. 


Argument. 


The  Ode  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  place  where  the 
games  were  held,  1 — 19.  Pindar  then,  after  praising  Ti- 
mosdienes  (Alcimedon*s  brother)  for  his  early  victory  in 
the  Nemean  games,  mentions  Alcimedon,  and  extols  him 
for  hb  dexterity  and  strength,  his  beauty,  and  his  country, 
Aegina,  19—37.  He  then  praises  that  island,  inhabited 
by  the  Doric  descendants  of  Aeacus,  27—40.  Whence 
he  digresses  to  the  histoiy  of  Aeacus,  and  the  building  of 
nium,  40 — ^70.  The  poet  then  mentions  Milesias,  (the 
preceptor  oC  Timostbenes  and  AkamedoD,)  as  skilled  him- 
self in  athletic  exercises,  and  therefore  proper  to  instruct 
others ;  and,  enumerating  his  triumphs,  congratulates  him 
on  the  success  of  his  pupil,  Alcimedon,  70^—97.  He  meiH 
tioRS  the  Blepsiadae,  the  conqoeror's  tribe,  with  Callima^ 
dnis  and  Iphion  his  deceased  ancestors,  97 — ^109;  and 
concludes  with  a  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  him  and  his 
fomily. 

[Date  of  the  Tictorf,  Ol jnp.  80.  or  A.C.  460.] 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  VIII. 

TO  ALCIHESON, 
Ctrnquenr  among  tlto  Wnttlbtjf  KmiA*. 


Bn.  1'  Mother  *  of  golden  crowned  combati,  Ol^m- 
pia,  queen  of  truth ;  where  perpending  the  tokeni 
of  burnt  victims,  prophetic  seers  search  the  wiU  of 
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Pisa's  sjlvan  precinct^  overhanging  Alpheus^  re- 
cciYe  this  choral  hjmn  and  coronary  procession  : 
in  troth,  great  rraown  ever  belongs  to  whom  tby 
brilliant  guerdon  falls:  but  of  good  various  betide 
various  mm^  and  through  tbe  gods  many  are  the 
paths  to  success . 

Proteded^  by  Jove^  your  natal  god^  Fortune  ep.  k  lo. 
hath  ennobled  you  both,  O  Timosthenes:  thee, 
vrhom  she  hath  made  renowned  in  Nemea,  and 
now  Alcimedon,  thj/  brother,  Olympic  victor^  fast 
by  Cronus*  hill :  beauteous  too  was  he  to  behold  ; 
and^  when  he  prevailed  over  tbe  wrestlers^  by  deed 
not  disgracing  his  form^  he  proclaimed  his  coun- 
try, Aegina  of  the  long-oared  gaUeys. 

There  eminently  among  men  is  revered  tbe 
guardian  goddess^  Themis^  assessor  to  Jove  hos- 
pitalis ;*    For  hard  is  it  with  upright  mind  STft.s.so. 

d  111— tt.  CoDttnictioii :   JUr-  Pauw  optima  UcHo,    Pauw  Notae 

|MC  M  (9^)  Itvi  TtM^Xl^,  i&  Tf^^  in  Find.  65. 

•s^ffVfC,  kXiiyiigiy  9^/u  (Doric  for  e  SO — SS.  Construetioii :  ^v^ira- 

9^)  (H)  fUv  Sr  (n^;ioc)  i^t  Xic   (lini)   Buucplpiiv  (<rdy)  6p^ 

Wfifmrctf  iv  Viftif,  'AkKifiUopra  fptvi^  fii^  wapd  Kaip6vy  (UtXvo)  5, 

U  (ly  B^ftoc  i^if«y)  '0X17111x0^*-  re  roXv,  Kai  iroXX^  pirrti  (pro  rd 

Bfwwm^KpopovXSf^.  Oedikein  iroXXa  iyra  cai  ^trovra  iroXXy.) 

kit  flfir—n  trmnslatioD  of  the  Olym-  In  allusion  to  the  Tarious  ooncems 

pim^ienden  Tfyt^Xiy  **  guardian  which  must  be  settled  among  na- 

*sfyeiitli.*'    Ex  Ed.  Beck.  Find,  tiyes  of  different  lands  at  a  great 

Ctaam.  4S8.     Hennann  makes  a  emporium^  such  as  Aegina  was. 

Hff  difase  ofaaerratlon  on  this  Hey.  Find.  Cannm.  i.  106. 

fiingt.    Herm.  Nott  ad  Find.  The  president  Montesquieu  has 

Hey.  Edit.  iii.  SOO.    Instead  of  the  following  observation  in  his 

h  fAp,  some  read  »c  9k,  called  by  Spirit  of  Laws :  <"  Platon  dit  (De 
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and  akill  to  judge  niBtters  that  are  Tariou8,'aiid 
tend  to  variout  ends— but  a  decree  of  die  ini' 
mortals  placed  (and  may  time  advaQcing  ne'er  tire 
of  so  doing)'  e'en  thia  eea-bound  land  a  godly 
iT.isv.  pillar  to  all  strangers,  held  by  a  Dorian  race  from 
Aeacus'  days . 

Aeacus,  whom  Latoo's  son  and  wide-swaying 
Neptune,  what  time  they  willed  to  rear  Dion'ii 
rampart,  invited  joint  builder  of  the  wall.    *Twu' 


"  hegbiiM,  lib.  Tiii.)  que  dui»  sue  wm  »p>  to  do,      VoUain  a^^ 

"  Tills  oft  U  n'f  a  point  de  com-  "  Tito  pen  de  leetenn  loot  attOB- 

"  merCB  Bmitfane,  U  (knt  la  moitK  "  ti&  j   on  ns  ■'ect  p^lat  appa^ 

"  moins  de  lolx  clfllM.     Et  cola  "  que  preaqne  tovtea  lei  dtation* 

"  BBt  trit-vrai,  le  commercs  tatro-  "  de  Hontcfqalea  toot  hnnin." 
"  doit  dans  an  mtme  para  dtB^        Aegina  mu  an  iitaad  la  the  Sk- 


i 
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fated  tbat^  war  being  levied^  it  should  in  the  de- 
stnictiye  strife  send  forth  a  mighty  smoke.  But  £f.  s 
when  it  was  erected,  three  azure  ^  dragons^  spring- 
ing into  the  new-buiit  fort^  two  fell^  and^  con- 
vulsed with  fear,  straight  yielded  the  breath  of  life: 
while,  hissingj  one  entered.  And  anon,  Apollo 
drawing  near  to  the  wondrous  sign,  thus  spake : 


€€ 


Hero !  on  the  side,  laboured  of  thy  hand,  is 
Pergamus  (such  to  me  does  the  omen,  sent  by 
Cronus'  son,  pealing  Jove,  portend)    stormed, 
**  nor  without  thy  oflbpring  is  the  conquest  made:  str.: 
"  but  comes  to  pass  with  the  first  and  fourth  ^  ge-  - 

"  neraiions  of  thy  posterity ."     Thus  in 

truth  having  clearly  spoke,  the  god  sped  to  the 
Xantbus,^  guiding  his  steeds  to  the  chivalrous 


tltfaB,  Coiintli,  &c.  contemptible  and  tfdv  rdiq  «'pitfroic/&c.  for  <rdy 

as  the  fintificatioii8  of  the  Maho-  rf  trptiirt^  icai  rird^t^  ira^l. 

B»tuk   sluggardfl  must  be,  com-  k  62.  The  poet  alludes  to  the 

pared  to  those  which  in  the  days  famous  stieam  of  Troas,  '*  called  by 

o^fiorf  defiBiided  the  cities  of  ill-  ^  men,  Scamander  ;**  (Hom.  11.  v'.) 

fided  (Greece.  after  crossing  which  Apollo  direct- 

h  48.  yXavtdf  i.  e.  fofitpS^aX-  ed  his  course  towards  the  Amazons, 

|Mc*    SdMliast.                          N  who  dwelt  in  Asia,  on  the  riTcr 

I  60.  rpwrotc  opCcrat  Kai  Tirpd-  Thermodon,  near  the  confines  of 

roif.    Ill  the  first  generation,  al-  Cappadocia,  and  thence  towards 

lading  to  Peleas  and  Telamon,  who  the  Hyperboreans,  by  whom  he  was 

■tffifftH  Hercules  in  punishing  the  particularly  adored.   The  Xanthus 

frandslent  ingratitude  of  Laome-  here   mentioned    cannot,   as   the 

4ob:  in  the  fourth  generation,  al-  Scholiast  supposes,  be  a  riyer  of 

lading  to  Neoptolemus,  otherwise  Lycia,  since  it  would  be  rather  too 

-caUed  Pyrrfaus,  who  was  the  son  circuitous  a  route  to  go  from  Ilium 

«r  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  son  of  to  the  country  of  the    Amazons 

AeaeuB.    Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii.  through  Lycia.     Ox.   Find.   98. 

S61.  8.  V.  ApUrai  for  yivrivtrai'  Herod.  Melpomene  110. 
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Amazons,  aad  to  the  Danube :  while  the  trident- 
braodisber,  oo  his  golden  mares,  back  hither 
transporting  Aeacus,  drore  bis  fleet  car  to  the 
AtiT.9.6e.  sea-beat  IsthniDS  and  CoriDibus*  crest,  there  to 
view  the  renowned  festival . 

Among  men  naught  is  alike  sweet  to  all' 

if  then  to  my  song  I  inweave  Milesias'  glory,  won 
the  beardless  youths  among,  may  envy  not  aim 
me  with  her  keen  stone,"  for"  of  him  too  can  I 
proclaim  the  same  triumph  at  Alcimedon's,  gained 
Ep.  s.  tt.  in  Nemea,  and  thereafter  his  contest  in  the  pan- 
cratium of  men  : to  the  knowing  'tis  surely 

easy"  to  instruct ;  for,  ere  thou  teach,  not  to  fore- 


1  TO.  Panphrue.    Non 
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learn,  is  th^  fool's  part,  since  frail  are  the  minds 

of  the  inexpert •     In  toils  the  like  of  these, 

more  than  all  others,  can  he  tell  what  means  shall 
lead  the  hero  to  bear  from  the  sacred  combats 
glorjr  most  enyied.  Now  is  Alcimedon  a  guerdon 
unto  him;  Alcimedofh  who  has  gained  ^Ae  thir-STft.4.ss. 
tieth  victory/  [0/  those  taught  by  Milesias ;  ]  Al^ 
cimedon,  who"*  by  the  favour  of  the  god,  and 


ffg  file  positiTe :  rov^cpai  also  followed  by  a  gorgeous  procession^ 

§ar  wgfw.    Bened.  Iliy^.  wip.  andtfae  words  ha  deigned  to  utter 

p  SS~87.  On  this  passage  the.  were  listened  to  with  Teneration 

Schofiast  obserres,  and  the  truth  andawe,a8ifproceedingfifomsome 

of  bis  remark  is  corroborated  by  oracle.    The  propriety  of  the  exr 

TT.  ISO,  101.  oi  8uniop  H  wivruc^  pression  Ariftoripav  yXSeiray  must 

Srt  h  'M^KxiiMmp  TpUawvTa  vbcac  strike  all  who  at  those  athletic 

S^Xo^,  iXX'  6  UiXifviac  yvfivAfaQ  contests,  which,  before  the  iatro- 

di^Xiyr^c   rpiweovra   vUctQ  alruv  duction  of  the  present  effeminate 

iXCcro.  Thatis  to  say:  the  phrase  civilisation,  were  so  frequent  a- 

is  by  BO  means  to  be  taken  as  ex-  mong  the  British  peasantry,  have 

pifiislng  that  Aleimedon  has  won  witnessed Jiow  amriouRly  is  sought 

tUrty  vielories,  but  that  Milesias,  tiM  society  of  the  successful  hero, 

having  tmined  thirty  athlets,  may  and  with  what  atteatkm  each  lis- 

be  Mia  Is  have  gained  their  tri-  tens  to  his  sayings.     Hie  same 

wiphSi     Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ti«  idea  occurs  ia  a  fragment  of  Pia- 

99$,  8.  V.  dar.     vuuStfUifot  yip   dv8^  dy- 

4  0S— OS.  ConstructiaD :  5c  (jM)  pv^i^  UStprm^  oii—fSXMv  kvmtiio^ 

r^X9  9^  Jd^^tovoc,  dvopioc  3i  oAjc  U;^? v.     ^  They  wlio  have  been 

d|wrX aawii hf rkrpan waiSmv yvUnCy  ^conquered  bear  the  shackles  of 

JtwMitmv  voffTov  Ix^^urrovj  ictd  ^  silence,  nor  dare  they  come  be* 

dfcr^Mripay  yXw^vav,  Ktd  iirkpv^oy  '<  fore  their  friends !"  iSpc  oiis  iX- 

tXftmr  those  who  had  been  discern-  ^fcv.    Hey.  Pind.  Canam.  iU.  OS. 

itted  aft  the  games  regarded  them-  Fragmm.  Incertt 
•ahrea  as  dishonoured,  they  fled       According  to  the  usual  traasla- 

hflBsewaid  ak»g  the  by  paths,  in  tion,  the  sense  of  this  passage  is ; 

not  to  be  seen,  and  among  ^  who,  favored  of  heaven,  has  cast 

oovntrymeB  tiirir  conversa-  ^  into  the  limbs  of  four  youths,  ^c* 

paa  treated  with  disrespect;  Avt^Karo  being  taken  for  dirc^ 

tlM  conqueror  proceeded  Ktv  but,  as  Heyne  observes,  '^  quo 

la  Ua  native  ci^  preeeded  and  <<  nsu  aat  exempio  ?  et quid ivf 
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swerving  not  from  tbe  patb  of  vilour,  in  bis  itrifia 
ag;ainst  (he  might  {lit.  limbt)  of  four  jouths,  bu 
far  from  himself  removed  most  batefuL  flight,  and 
speech  unbonoured  and  hidden  return  homeward. 
He  too  has  inspired  to  bis  father's  fatfaf^'  vigor 
opposed  to  age;'  of  a  truth  tbe  gladdened  bero 
forgets  Haides. 

A»T.4.9T.  Behoves  me  now,  awakening  memorj,  to  cele- 
brate the  flower'  of  victory,  won  by  tbe  bands  of 
the  Blepsiadae/  unto  whom  from  the  wreatb- 
bearing  lists  has  already  fallen  tbe  sixth  crown. 

E'en  to  tbe  dead  also  is  due  some  share  of  the 
lawful  glory ;  from  tbetn  tbe  dust  hides  not  the 
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haTii^  lieard  from  Fame,  daughter  of  Mercury, 
the  fflad  tidings,  may  communicate  to  Callima- 
clnit,  the  brilliant  ornament  which  in  Oljmpia 

Joye  hath  yielded  to  his  race .    Still  may 

he  Toachsafe  to  bestow  good  on  good ;  far  from 
them  may  he  chase  sharp  disease :  I  pray'  he  may 
not  circumTent  their  blissful  lot  with  malicious 
Nemesis;  but  sending  life  free  from  wo,  exalt 
and  them  and  their  city. 

6tm  tfw  hetrt  of  CBlUmachw.  Hey.  Xov  /loSp^  koKAv  liXXd  (Zi ^c)  ^y^v 

Find.  CaiBBk  L  lit.  Notaa.  (i.  e.  Iir^ywy)  pwrov  Awfiftavrovy 

X  lis.   CoBftmctiim :    thxo/uuy  dUot  abroCg  re  kuI  rSXtv,    Neme- 

fi^  rbv  Aui  a^ifi^kiuv  (i.  e.  iirirt-  sia  is  the  prosopopoeia  of  enyy. 
diveuj  Irtfidkiiv)  Vifitviv  Six6fioV' 


THE  NINTH 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCEIBED 


TO  EPHARMOSTUS  OF  OPUS, 


Canqwrar  im  ihe  Wreiilmg  Match. 


Arodmbnt. 


Pindar  begins  with  mentioniug  the  hymn  composed  by  Ar- 
chilocus,  1 — 7.  He  then  invokes  his  soul  to  sing  Ephar- 
mostusy  who  had  conquered  in  the  Olympian  and  Pythian 
gomes,  7 — 24.  Digression  to  the  praises  of  Opus,  24 — 
40.  Nothing  can  be  achieved  without  the  gods,  proved 
by  Hercules'  contest  with  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  ApoUo, 
40 — 55.  He  recalls  his  Muse,  and  relates  the  fieible  of 
Pyrrfaa  and  Deucalion,  55 — 70.  From  these  were  de- 
scended the  Opuntians,  79 — 85.  The  loves  of  Jupiter 
and  Opus'  daughter,  85 — 94.  History  of  Locrus,  85—105. 
Digression  to  the  son  of  Menoetius,  105—120.  Praise  of 
Lampromachas  and  Epharmostus,  120 — ^150.  Sentiments 
of  the  poet  respecting  wisdom,  150—162.  Glorification 
of  the  conqueror. 

[Date  of  the  victory,  Olymp.  Tt.  or  A.C.  498.] 
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ODE  IX. 


TO    EPHARMOSTUS    OF   OPUS, 


Conqv/ercT  tn  the  WrtMmg  Match. 


sti.  1.  jThE  sounding*  lay  of  Archilocus,  the  three-fold 
Callinicus^  chanted  in  Olympia,  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  precede,  fast  by  the  Cronian  hill,  Ephar- 
mostus,  in  triumph  advancing  amid  his  companion 
friends .     But^  now,  my  sotU,  aim  these 


a  1 — 7.  Constraction :    rb  fUv  paraphrased    thus:    '^Andd    Ibe 

'Apx^X^v  M^oc  ^y^cv,  6  rfMir-  "  biutle  of  the  Olympic  gtmetilbe 

\tkft  KoXXivccoc  KcxXo^wc  (^v)  O-  ^'  iinnni  nnlntntlnn^  thrirci  nipiWlnl, 

\vf(ir(^  fp'^^'cy  (av)  liye/Mvcvaai  ^  might  have  snflBced  to  Ephar- 

'E^opfiooTy  KutfA&ZovTi  oiiv  iraifMtQ  ''  mostoB ;  but  the  festifal   now 

^<Xotc  trap'  6x^ov  KpAviov,    From  "  ended,  worthier  and  hi^ber  pndM 

the  Scholiast,  it  appears,  that  the  <<  is  his  dae."  Gedik.  Find.  Cann. 

Archilocus,  here  mentioned,  was  Sell.  187. 

a  lyric  poet,  who  had  written  an  Archilocus  flourished  In  Gieeoe 

hymn   to  Hercules,   commencing  at  the  same  time  that  RomibIos 

with  the  words  St  caXX£vucc  x<up'  reigned  at  Rome,  according  to  Q- 

&vaK   Upd^kut'    [<<  Hail,  mighty  cero  Tuscoll.  Dispp.  lib.  i.    <^Ar- 

''  Hercules,  winner  of  beauteous  **  chilocus  regnante  Romulo,**  &e. 

**  victory  i*^  the  two  first  of  which  Tourlet.  T^d.  Comp.  des  Odea  de 

were  shouted  three  times  before  Find.  p.  170. 

each  Tictor  at  the  games.     The  b  8—10.    Construction:  'AXKA 

above  passage  may  therefore  be  vvv,  («&  ^40  dir6  r^w  Uant- 
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arrows/  shot  from  the  bows  oF  the  far-dartbg 
Muses,  agaiast  the  red  thunderer  Jove,  and  Elis' 
sacred  headland,  which  of  jore  the  Lydian  ha^i 
Pelops,  won ;  fairest  dower  ofHippodaniia  ant.i.17. 

Send  to  Delphi  too  one  dulcet  ivinged  shaft.  Nor 
wilt  thou  address  thyself  to  vain  praise,®  sweeping 
the  lyre  in  honour  of  the  athlet's  trophy,  won  by  a 
hero  sprung  from  renowned  Opus,  her  and  her  son 
extolling 

Opus,  who  to  Themis  and  her  saviour  daugh- 
ter, Eunomia,'  great  in  glory,  has  been  allotted. 
For  in  courage  alike  does  she  bloom  at  Castalia's* 

spring  and  near  Alpheus'  stream .  Jlpheus, 

whose  prime  of  wreaths  ennoble  the  fomed,  fair-, 
embowered  mother' of  the  Locrians 


PO^MTW  pohvmv  iirivf^iai   roioiait  e  18—19.  litonOIy,  Ntr  Mettf 

/9SXm»  d^  re  foivunScrripoinf y,  0ff^  tffOf  IftM  fo«db  M  Imo^  >rdM;  tfiat 

r6y  n  icp«i»rfifMay*HXi^oc,  rb  (i.  e.  is  to  fay,  Nor  wilt  tiiov  tlieiebj 

S)  ^rvrt  Av9be  fp^c  nUo^  1^-  pnimilMJmwm^^--'XOtutifwtritt¥ 

pttro  caXXc<rrw  &vw  "Imroiaftilae.  if  explained  hj  the  SchoUast  tirf* 

Hayae  explains  Mytiftai  /SiXftfn  XMy,dkec9»,iMraUM;  Pindar  vM 

Afo,  &c.  as  eqniyalent  to  viifuu  thia  word  in  the  same  senae  at 

fiSk^  lirl  Aia,  &c. ''  diatribate  tiie  Pyth.  Ti.  ST. 

«*  sliafls  against  Jore,"  &e.    Hey.  d  25— S6.  EinfOfita  is  oaUed  eni- 

Pind.  Cannm.  i.  117.  in  Nott.— 1^-  nipoy  shice  oities  are  sared  and 

pmy  is  here  used  instead  of  flpy^,  preserred  by  good  laws;  she  is 

4of ;  for  according  to  Suidas,  Uva  also  called  iuyaX6io!ioty  as  fuy^ 

are  rA  (Mfttra  tmpa  roih  yaftovv-  \n^  Miav  ^powa.    €kdike  Pind. 

roc  rf  yofiovfuv^  and  in  this  last  Camun.  Sell.  188. 

aenae  Homer  always  uses  it.    Oe.  e  28.  «"  On  Castalia,  and  near 

dike  Pind.  Cannm.  Sell.  187.  This  **  Alphens'  stream  f  i.  e.  in  Pyfto 

same  word  in  Pyth.  iii.  108.  is  ap-  and  Olympia. 

plied  to  the  bridal  gifts  presented  f  32.  Opus,  the  mother  city,  ^9. 

to  Harmony.  rp^^oXif,  of  Locris. 
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EP.1.S3.  And  I  with  brilliani'  BtrmioB,  illaming  the 
beloved  city,  wilt  to  all  parts,  swifter  e'en  than 
the  noble  courser,  or  winged  galley,  f»>DTey  these 
tidings,  if  with  hand  aught  favoured  of  the  gods 
I  till  the  Graces'  chosen  land :  for  the;  vouchsafe 
oU  sweets .     By  the  gift  of  gods  do  men 

8TK.S.U. become  TaIiant^  and  wise:  for  else  how  might 
Hercules'  with  his  hands  have  brandiihed  the  club 
against  the  trident?  what^  time  Btauding  hard  bj 

g  14.  Sqidu  giTM  ta  fioXipAy  eonralt  the  onela  at  DolpU:  the 

Ibe  Mine  meaning  u  Xofiirp^.  praphetow  aiuwend  that  Apollo 

h  4S.  "nte  iyoAol,  in  this  pu-  wu  al«ant,aiMl  ttenfeieiheooitld 

Mge   ue   tbe  coBqnenm    at  the  give  no  reply;  whenttpoa&abHa 

gamei ;  the  m^l,  the  poeti  who  aciied    Ike    dirinlng  tiipod,  and 

sIdb  their  pniweu.    Oedlke  Knd.  made  war  agmtaut  Ibe  god  hhntrtf 

Cannm.  Sell.  188.  trdly,  Agalut  Pinto,  when  eedt 

i  a—U.    ConitnetioD :   'tanl  by  EtHyitheu  to  drac  Ceibem 

rmt  in  'H|KieX4c  xv^v  MvoEi  Ml  of  HdL    8.  V.  Bey.  Ptod. 
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Pjriot,  Neptune  contended  with  him :  him  also  did 
Piioebaa  oppose^  warring  with  the  silver  bow :  nor 
did  Pluto  hold  unmoyed  the  wand  wherewith  he 
drirea  mortal  frames  to  the  hollow  pass  of  the 
dead  Far^  from  me  cast  such  a  theme^ 

my  tongue :  for  to  blaspheme  the  gods  is  a  hate- 
fill  art;  to  vaunt  too  unseasonably  savours  ofAicT.i.Mi. 
madness ;  speak  not  now  such  things ;  away  with 
war  and  all  strife  among  the  immortals^  and  turn'* 
thy  voice  to  Protogeneia's  city^  where  following 
the  behest  of  Jove,  hurler  of  the  lightning,  Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion,  from  Parnassus  descending,  found- 
ed their  first  mansion,  and  without  the  nuptial 
bed  produced  the  kindred  stony  race,  and  hence 

**  tiie  Uiad,  (lib.  c'.  SOS.)  sang:  TX^  the  English  translators  have  ren- 

'T'AtfvclyroiMirfXiipcoc^Mv^  dtred  it,  booM  of . 

^  9r^y — cdrl  fur  iivrdc  (&vi)p  AUt^  m  09.  lapet  had  for  sons,  Pro- 

"  atpAxow^ — iy  Il^Xy  Iv  vucvicn  metheus  and  Epimetheus :  Prome- 

*  pakifv    hlitv^gvw   limKiv**   &c.  thens,  by  Clymenes,  had  Denca- 

Tbe  reader  ia  aware,  that  by  irvXy  lion ;   Epimetheus,   by    Pandora, 

many  understand  the  gates  of  hell,  had  Pynfaa :  from  the  marriage  of 

1  SS— A9.  Sea  the  same  pious  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  was  bom 

aentfanent  egpr eased  in  Olymp.  i.  Amphictyon,  the  father  of  Looms, 

8S.    Th  KtnxSadm  irapd  caipov,  who   gave   his  name   to  Locris. 

acMwding  to  the  Scholiast,  alludes  This  Locrus  married  a  daughter 

to  the  imnodente  praise  of  Her-  of  Opus,  king  of  Elis ;  (whose 

cnlef ;  the  feose bdng,  **  It  Is  the  name  was  probably  Protogeneia;) 

**  pait  of  the  madman  (jtawkuatv  by  connexion  with  Jore  on  mount 

^  wwmcpUttf  OU  eonaonat  insaniae)  Maenalus  she  brought  forth  a  son, 

**  to  praise  Inmodeiately  a  mortal,  to  whom  Locras  gave  the  name 

**  aad  to  exalt  him  abore  the  gods."  of  Opus,  the  child's  grandfather 

For  mtcwjfivdm  does  not   always  by  the  mother's  side :   Opus,  it 

■i^Diy  fv  vmml,  fv  &o«sl,but  some-  would  appear,  built  the  city  that . 

timet  alio  U  ptmae  wmeh:  so  in  bore  his  name,  and  which,  there- 

Oe  New  Testament,  2  Cor.  ix.  2.  fore,  is  appropriately  termed,T.  6S. 

CH9m  yJtp  n|v  irpo^v/uay  v/aJv,  f^v  Protogeneia's  town.  Gedike  Pind. 

Mflp  v^^  Kavx*ifuuy  &€.    Where  Carmm.  Sell.  191.  and  Hey.  Pind. 
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were  they  called  AAOI'.'  To  Ibem  awtke  fbe 
sounding  path  of  words,  and  praise"  old  wiae,  but 
the  flower  of  new  hymas , 

i.  They  relate  that  the  might  of  waters  bad  o'er- 
spread  the  bUck  earth/  but  bj  Jove's  cares  the 
flood  straight  sunk.  From  these  men  of  Opng 
sprung^  your  ancestors^    bearers  of  the   farazeo 

Carmm.  i.  123.    See  alao  the  sab-  plunl,  the  MpUnabon  I  em  ebont 

leqneDt  note  (g.)  to  gWe  may  apply  >1h>  to  the  test 

D  TI.  Aoel  Iktan  Uc,  a  ttone.  of  II«7iie,  •onodng  rapji>  n  fap; 

It  ti-u  not  coiuldeTed  beneath  the  rirtv  Kpiw^a*  to  be  a  poetkal  li- 

dignity  of  the  aobleat  poeij,  la  ixaectmaipStnfiprttnt'Kfmiib'. 

recotd    the   etjiDohiKr  (f  proper  Ihe  explanatioB  gitta  b;  O*- 

names.   SeeEurip.Phoeniasae.ST.  dike  U  aa  follow*,  ipirtfot  wpi- 

Snphoc.   Oed.  T.   lOlB.    Heuod.  rovoi  (i.  e.  the  anceatote  of  Bphar- 

lleofi.  144.  and  Pind.  Ol.  tI.  04.  moatof  the  OpnntiaD)  nlruv  h. 

o  IS— T9.  iraXai^  tUvcv,  i.   e,  vac  (t.  e.  iprting  finm  DewmUoB 

ancient  iraditioiia,  aoch  at  that  of  and  Pynha)  'lamnoMoe  f^rXnc 
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buckler^  sonsin  the  begioning  of  lapet's  race, 
and  of  ibe  cpocubine  of  Jove,  noblest  of  Saturn's 
MOB,  erer  native  kings. 

Th^  spyereign  of  Oljrnipus  erst  conveying  Opus'  Str.s.ss. 
daughter  from  the  land  of  the  Eleans,  met  in  se- 
cret with  her  on  the  Maenalian  hills,  then  brought 
ber  to  Locrus^  lest  age  forth  bringing  death> 


"With  regvpd  to  the  finty  Oedike,  Oedike,  m  we  saw  abo?e,  has 

feuBdiiig  his  ofrfnion  on  1. 64,  takes  rendered  copac,  ex  tonoM  Jovis: 

tUs  <ianghtfT  of  Opus  to  hare  been  Heyne  (t.  4. 12S.)  denies  that  xSpai 

PiulDgcnela.  Eteyne  contends  that  can  siginify  omicM,  or  indeed  any 

the  condnsion  cannot  be  (airly  in-  thing  but  JUiae,  when  preceding  a 

ftnwd  fipon  Plndai^s  text ;  parti-  proper  name ;  so  the  Muses  are 

calaily  as  by  other  authors  she  is  called  gdpai  ^6^. 
reprsscntfd  as  married  to  Aeth-        The  third  difficulty  if  the  appro- 

tioSy  by  whom  she  iiad  Endymion,  priate  meaning  of  irpivf  concerning 

who  held  Etis,  and  left  the  lung,  which  Gedike  says, ''  cave  yertas 

domto^pens;  whence  that  people  **priM8  quoMy  sed  est  9lim.**    [To 

were  caDed  ^>eans.    Pausanias  which  I  may  add,  that  irpiv  occurs- 

lib.  T.  e.  %    [Referring  to  the  pas-  in  the  same  sense,  Isthm.  viii.  151 .] 

sage  ^pioted  by  the  learned  editor.  The  Scholiast  explains  it  card  rb 

I  ind  the  words  are :  ^  They  say  iroXaiov.     Heyne  prefers  not  to 

"  that  over  this  land  Aethlius  first  take  it  in  an  absolute  sense,  but  in 

**  leigiied,  and  that  he  was  bom  its  more  usual  sifpufication,  of  ere, 

**  of  Jove  and  Protogeneia,  daugh-  priusqnam.  Tliis  editor,  therefore, 

**  ler  to  Deucalion ;  from  Aethlius  supposing  that  Pindar  follows  a 

<*  was  bon  Endymion." **  En-  Uib\e  fllfferent  from  the  common 

^  &jmaism  proffered  the  kingdom  as  one,  and  less  known  to  us,coii«fni- 

**  the  pri»  of  a  race  in  Olympia  to  img  smm  donsel  tf  lapefe  race,  oad 

"  his  sons :  Epeus  conquered,  and  hde/ted  nf  Jmv,  frem  whom  came  a 

^  dm  for  the  frst  time,  they  over  pMtertfy  Iftoi  ruled  LoeriSy  evem  be- 

**  whom  he  ruled  bore  the  name  of  fore  Deucalumj  explains  the  whole 

**  Epeans.*^   Hie  Scholiasts  are  of  passage  as  follows :  '^firom  these  de- 

opnion,    ^t    the    Protogeneia,  **  scended  your  warlike  ancestors, 

dattf^ter  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrr-  ^  (in  their  first  origin  proceeding 

ha,  wu  the  same  with  the  wife  of  **  from  lapef  s  race,  and  the  daugh- 

Locrus.  ^'  ter  of  Jore,  [which  mmtt  he  Ukeu 

With  r^aid  to  the  second  diflS-  ^  a$  epekeu  indefinitely  of  one,  mn- 

colty,  the  signification  of  icopav,  ^  lets  we  tidmtt  the  remding  sofiaf  J 
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might  wrest  him  ipoiled  of  poiteritj.  But  fail 
spouse  bore  the  mightj  efflueace,  and  the  bero 
rejoiced,  sceiag  his  supposed'  too ;  and  bade  him, 
grown  a  maoj  high-famed  for  form'  and  deeds, 
bear  his  maternal  g^aodsire's  name.  Next  he 
gavf?  unto  him  a  city  and  a  people  to  rule.  Then 
came  there  to  him  strangers  from  Argos,  and  from 
Thebes,  and  Arcadians  and  Pisans  too. 

But  cbiefljr  of  the  new  comers  he  bonoared 

Actor's  and  Anna's  son,  Menoetius .    Me- 

noetius,  whose  son  with  the  Atridae  invading 
Teuthris'  plain,  alone  stood  with  Achilles,  what 

"  iuUts  kiagi  of  this  iBnd,)  era  Ttgoroiu  hnltli,  wUck  wsra  to- 
"  that  the  ruler  of  Oljinpn*,  kav-  quired  by  (nil  practice  la  gjn. 
"  atf  froin  the  land  of  tlie  Epetu    naitio  eierdsM,  aad  beapoke  tbe 
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day  Tdephus  routing  drove  the  bold  Achives  to 
their  sea  galleys,  thus  to  shew^  the  wise  a  mark 
whereby  to  know  Patroclus'  valiant  soul:  from ep.s.  117. 
hence  did  Thetis'  child  beseech  him  ne'er  to  take 
rank  in  destructive  war  unguarded  by  his  spear, 
queller  of  men——. 

Would^  that  I  were  skilled  to  advance  in  this 
theme,  borne  on  the  Muses'  car  !  and  would  that 

boldness  and  ample  power  were  mine !     But 

attracted  by  the  conqueror^ a  hospitality  and  valour, 
I  am  come  the  praiser  of  Lampromachus'  Isth- 
mian tiar;  since  in  one  day  both  achieved  the 
same  exploit:    two'  other  victories  next  befel 8tr.4.i97. 


t  lis — ^115.  Constraetioii :  &9rt  "  on  such  a  subject  But  (1. 18S.) 
i§^m  i/tfpovi  /ui^cZy  fiifn^  y^v  ^  I  have  other  duties  to  folfil :  I 
n«rp&cXov.  Explanation  of  the  ^  am  come  to  celebrate  the  many 
ddsrScholiaBt:  £«rf  ^tfvar^ilyai  '' yictories  won  by  Epharmostus 
^£(cu  irmni  fpotn/Uft  xpdg  t6  yv&-  ^  and  Lampromachus  (his  brother 
vm  Htv  rov  DarpikXov  M  ry  Av-  **  or  relation.")  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm. 
ifiif,  MwotAv  T%  teai  ffirovit^  cat  i.  127.  Beck.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  445. 
^ip0oc.  Hey.  Mid.  Carmm.  ii.  v.  123.  irpo{cv(^  r' dpcr^  re,  Heyne 
MS.  CMike,  Instead  of  ^fl^ai,  explains  propter  hospUis  neetsdtU' 
nihf  s,  on  conjecture,  tlvat,  n t  liceret  dinem  et  praeeUawn  virtutem  tie- 
eofMfcere.    Gedik.  Pind.  Carmm.    toris. 

8dLl92.  X   128—129.   In  the  two  pre- 

u  190 — 123.  Construction:  (cl^c)    ceding  lines  the  poet  speaks  of  an 

Kfy  nrpfintiri^s  (novorum  carmmim    Isthmian  victory  common  to  Ephar- 

tasartsr,  i.  e.  ingeniosus,  disertns)    mostus   and   tiampromachus  :    he 

hf^ya9^aA  (inveki)  irp6<r^opoc  (for    now  mentions  two  victories  won  in 

^tfiptvoc)  <v  ^*^PV  Mova&v*  rSkfrn    the  same  place  by  Epharmostus 

^  (lO«)  lirocro  Kal  Afi^ika^i^g  Sif-    alone.  'E^appSffrtf  must,  therefore, 

Mifuc.  Paraphrase :  *'  Would  that    be  closely  Joined  to  SWat  dk  8v 

*^  1  mi^t  continue  my  digression ;    lyivovro,    Gedik.  Pind.  Carmm. 

**  and  Aat  I  had  vigour  and  bold-    Sell.  193. 

"  nets  of  genius  to  inspire  my  song 
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Ant.  4. 
143. 


EpharmoBtus  near  Gorinthiis*  gates,  others  again  in 
Nemea's  bosom.^  At  Argos  he  bore  the  prize  of 
men ;  and  when  a  youth  at  Athens.  In  *  Mara- 
thon for  the  silver  goblet^  what  strife  did  he  abide 
with  his  elders^  escaping  from  among  the  beard- 
less youths  !  And  with  what  shouts*  greeted  did 
he  cross  the  cirque^  having  by  fleet  unconquered 
skill  overcome  the  men^  beauteous  and  fiur  as  he 
was ;  having  too  achieved  fairest  deeds !  By  his 
exploits  in  the  feast  of  Lycian  Jove,^  he  struck  with 
awe  the  Parrhasian  host ;  and  so  again  when  in 


y  ISO— 131.  Nemea  waa  situate 
in  a  deep  valley,  slUTounded  on 

all  sides  by  well-wooded  moun- 
tains :  hence  Ne/ila  pa^vTriSioQ 
(Nem.  ilL  130.)  The  aptness  of 
this  last  epithet  appears  particu- 
larly striking  to  the  trayeller  who, 
on  the  road  to  Argos  finom  Corinth, 
first  sees  the  Nemean  plain  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  range, 
which  encircled  the  territory. 

2  134 — 137.  Construction:  ohv 
Ay&ya  trpifffivriptoVf  iv  Mapa^&piy 
ifi^*  dpyvpiffij  frvXfi^iig&ytveUav ; — 
the  two  last  words  may  signify, 
either  ^  who  having  secretly  es- 
**  caped  from  among  the  striplings 
^*  of  his  own  age,  mingled  with 
^  the  men  :**  or  <<  having  hardly 
**  passed  the  age  of  boyhood."  Ge- 
dike  Plnd.  Carmm.  Sell.  193. 

a  188—142.  Construction:  Utry 
dk  fioy  ^t^pxcro  kvkKov,  dct/mvaag 
^wrac  6^vp€7rti  dvntri  WXy,  itpdiog 
Av  Kai  iraX6c,  KaXXitrri  r«  pklag, 
I  have  followed  the  usual  inter- 


pretation, which  takes  these  lines 
as  allusive  to  a  foot  race,  won  by 
Epharmostus.  Heyne  and  Gedike 
give  another  explanation :  "  With 
^  what  acclamation  was  ha  greeUd 
'^when  he  crossed  tlie  cifde  of 
«  bystanders,  (k^kXov,  spectatomm 
«  coronam,)  having  by  ike  wrmGm^9 
^  rapid,  unshaken  (dvrdriy  not- 
''  falling)  craft,  overthrown  Us  ad- 
^  versaries,  thou^  arrivod  atttMi^ 
<<  estate,''&c.  Hey.  Find.  Co^ 
i.  128.  Oedike  Find.  Camn.  SeD. 
193. 

b  14S— 14i.  ConstractioiiiT^ai 
(1.  e.  Kord,  tA  dk  xpax^vra  6^ 
Tav^yvptv  Zifv^c  Avnoiov  ^  te.  iv 
vavfiyvpii  in  Lycaeis)  ^oo/umti^ 
itfv  l^6vvi  vrparf  Uapfiavi^  (i,  a. 
populo  Arcadiae) — Jove  Lyeamu 
was  worshipped  in  Mount  Lycaeos 
of  Arcadia.  Pausan.  viiL  9.  A«» 
gdttv  Aia  &v6na9$  AvKeSovKolAym^ 
va  i^tiKB  AvKala.  Ibid.  c.  tS.  rpO' 
^iivM  rbv  Aia  faviv  iv  rtf  6pi9  rf 
AvKalt^y  etc. 
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F^llene  he  bore  off  the  warm  shield  *  against  the 
cold  blasts.  Witness  to  his  victories  are  lolaus* 
tomb  and  sea- beat  Eleusis. 

Whatever  proceeds^  from  nature  is  best,  yet  do 
roanj  among  men  strive  to  win  glory  by  acquired 
knowledge;  but  when  unfavoured^  of  the  gods^ 
no  deed  becomes  the  more  obscure  when  held  in 
silence :  for  of  paths,  some  lead  higher,  nor  can  ep.  4.i69. 
one  single  pursuit  busy  us  all ;  above '  all  soars 
wisdom • 


c  147.  fififuutor,  litemlly,  ^  re-  Pind.  Carmm.  Sel.  194.    I  hare 

^medjagiinst  the  chilling  winds:*'  followed  Schmidios,  because,  his 

the  prise  at  Pellene  was  a  mantle,  interpretation    accords    with   the 

See  Olymp.  Til.  note  (t)  of  this  sense  in  which  Pindar  generally 

tfanalatimi  taes  ao^a.     See  Olymp.  yii.  98. 

d  ISS.  After  ^vf  supply  ycvo-  is.  57.  Nem.  vii.  SS.  Pyth.  iii.  96. 

fupow.  Fragm.  ex  Threnis,  translated  at 

e    IH^ISS.   Paraphrase.   Sed  page  17.  note  (s)  of  this  work^  and 

cam  satniaie  dotlbns  careant  (ho-  the  noble   fragment  of   Pindar's 

■noes,)  aliisqne  sint  inferiores,  sa-  hymn  to  the  eclipsed  sun,  (^<^Ma 

tras  est,  <|iiioi|iiid  Tel  foelidter  ab  c^  QXiov  itcKtHfavra^  which  I  shall 

illia  gestam  est,  taeere :  nee  silen-  take    this    opportunity    of  intro- 

tiam  illad  fuerit  reprehensione  dig-  ducing  to  the  reader's  notice.  'Ac- 

noiD.  Beaed.  Ilti^.  mp.  180.  Com-  t\^  aiKiov  iroXvcrroirc, — iiii  vi  ^ttpfi' 

pase  Olyvp.  iL  164—169.  Artp  6ftftdr<itv. — dtrrpov  vrriprarot'f 

f  161 — leS.  wflgi  ^y  oiirecvai*  kvafitp^ — KXi-rrSfUvoVyi^tiKacAfUt- 

Hejne  explains:  ^at  in  arte  all-  x^vov — hx^*' 'foraivtov&vSpdffi, — 

**  qna  exoellere,  difllcile  est,  a/irci-  cat  <ro^iac  6S6v. — ItrimeSmov  drpa- 

•  ^&v  iartf    a€tf6v    tlvat"    Hey.  wbv  lir<rvfitva—l\a{fvnt  rt  vtutrt- 

PiwL  Gamm.  i.  ISO.  Schmidius's  pov  fi  ir&poQ, 'AWd  <n    irpbc 

inlerpretatioB  is  "  Sapientia,  i.  e.  A«6c,— ittttwc  ^odc,  ictre^w,— Air^ 

''iBgenlleultoraetliberalia  stadia,  /mv  Iq  oXPov—rpdiroio  G^/3aic.— 

^  oomea  alias    fuKirac   superant.  6  ir^rvca,  nayKoivov  ripag. — iroKi- 

^  Hac  ultima  gnome  Poeta  tacite  fiov  ^  t;  ffSfta  ^ptic  nvbc, —  n  rap- 

**  sui  et  artis  suae  laudem  omnium  xov  ^intv — f;  vitpfrov  o^ivoc  ifirkp- 

**  Tictoriarum  laudi  anteferendam  ^rovy—tl    vra<nv   oiXopkvav, — tl 

**  iBDuit."      Schmid.    ex    Oedik.  ttovtov  ic{V(o»<tiv  AvA  trifoVf — f;  ira- 

M 
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Do  tbou,  mj/  sout,  iuwDg^  toward  thii  con- 
test, loud  and  bold  rcspiiad  the  hero,  bj  heaven's 
grace  born  strong  in  hand,  skilful  id  limb,  and 
whose  e^-es  bespeak  vigour;  who  vanquishing,  has 
in  tlic  feast  entwined  with  wreaths  the  shjin^  of 
Ajax,  Oileus'  son. 


■firiy  x^*^i  '1  yoTW  apoc — ^ 
jan  {fucurv  'upov, — 4  rolov  mra- 
tXvaa'a  ^liTiit—ivSpAv  nwt>  i{- 
apxrK—7'*«e  ^^^o^*^"-  "Beam 
"  of  the  lull,  irlio  tetat  all  thioga, 
"  htaren  grml  1  may  no  longfr 
"  nilncss  tliee  deipoiled  of  light. 
"  MoBl  loflT  of  the  itan  I  witb- 
"  drawing  thyaeir  during  day  thou 
"  Im^t  reailered  of  op  aTMl.  tlw 
"  buxom  alreagth  qf  in«D,  UoK 
"  hatt  /liilJra  the  path  oC  wiiflup. 
"  IfusbinR  o'«r  a  darl(  way,  tbou 
"  (puniest  lliy  car  othcnfUe  Uian 
"  lieretofuie."    (tiuch,  at  lewt,  ia 


der  in  Hey.  Pmd,  Caimm.  iiL  69. 
rtarqq.  I  ahall  c(»faiit  mjaolf irilli 
obgerviog,  that  tlie  (ciitimeDts  are 
higbty  worthy  of  a  ploua  jmel  con- 
tcm^tatiBi  tbe  DMMt  aw&l  of  li«a. 
Tcnljr  prodigiei,  tu  an  age  when 
the  natore  of  ecKpaea  wai  nn- 
koowD.  ll  ia  in  alliui<Mi  to  thia 
pagiage  that  Pliay  (ii.  la.  aeet,  8.) 
sayi :  "  Mjaera  liaainiiin  mcale  in 
"  deleiiiibiu  acelec*  aat  tnoctem 
"  aliquam  aideioin  pavente,  quo  in 
"  a^elu  faiaae  Steaichori  etPindari 
''  vatuiu  Bublima  on  palan  eat  it- 

■•  lit-' 


THE  TENTH 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  AGESIDAMUS, 


AN    EPIZEPHYRIAN    LOCRIAN, 


Conqueror  by  the  Caeihu. 


Argument. 


The  poet  begins  the  Ode  by  apologizing  to  Agesidamus  for 
having  so  long  delayed  composing  it,  after  promising  it, 
1 — ^19.  He  then  compliments  him  upon  his  conntry,  and 
consoles  him  for  being  worsted  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test»  till  encouraged  by  Has,  by  relating  the  same  circum- 
stance  of  Hercules  and  Patroclus,  19 — 29.  He  theii  de- 
scribes the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Hercules, 
after  the  victory  he  obtaiiked  over  Augeas,  and  the  sons  of 
Neptnne  and  Molione,  30 — 70.    And  en'umerates  those 

^  vrfio  won  the  first  prizes  in  tjlie  athletic  exercises,  70—110. 
He  then,  retoming  to  Agesidamus,  and  congratulating  him 
on  having  a  poet  to  sing  his  exploits,  though  after  some 
dday,  concludes  with  praising  his  strength  and  beauty. 

[Date  of  the  victory^  Olymp.  74, 1 ;  or  A.  C.  472.] 
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ODE  X. 


TO  AGESIDAMUS,  AN  EPIZEPIIYRIAN  LOCRIAN, 


Conquei'or  by  the  Cacstus, 


str.  1.     ReAD""  the  name  of  Archistratus'  son,  where  in 

my  soul  he  stands  inscribed :  for  I  had  forgot  that 
I  owed  to  him  a  sweet  lay.  Do  thou,  I  say,  O  Muse^ 
and  thou,  O  Truth,  daughter  of  Jove,  far  from 
vie  chase  with  upright  hand  the  unfriendly  blame 
Ant.  1. 9.  of  Hes.  '  For  the  promised  day,  long  elapsed^  ^  has 

a  1.  avayvutrt  fioi.    The  reader  all  who  may  hear  or  read  the  Ode. 

will  observe,  that  avayivttmaa  ad-  Pauw  Notae  in  Pind.  72. 

mita  the  significatioD  to  rtad;  like  b  9.  6/iiXXitfy  xP^*^>B>ii*^'Bfef 

its  Latin  cog^te,co^Mcer«:<*huDc  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  fruning 

"(librum)quumcogno8sentephori."  of  the  Ode,  which,  then,  was  fn- 

Com.  Nep.  Lysand.  4.    Pauw's  tare.  But  as  the  prescribed  tenn  had 

translation    is,   *'  JHgnoacitey   qua  elapsed,  this  same  6  i%iXXiav  xfiwoQ 

**  parte  mentis  mete  pictu*  sit  mihi:  is  said  to  be  Uku^iv  trcX<^wv.   Be- 

**  in  quo  sit  apud  me  pretio,  ut  ut  ned.  IIiv^.  irep.  186.     Paaw  ren- 

**  oblitus  fui,  suo  tempore  hymnum  ders  6  fjuXXtav  xpovo^,  eunetemiy 

**ei  scribere."     Pauw  Notae  in  moras  nectens  tempus;  1.   e.    the 

Pind.  71.  time  wherein  the  delay  has  beet 

The  persons  whom  the  poet  ad-  committed,  wherein  I  have  de- 
dresses  are  (tv.  5,  6.)  the  Muse  layed,  Vxa^.  Iv,  elapsing  from  a 
and  Truth:  according  to  Pauw's  long  date,  bcc,  Pauw  Notae  in 
interpretation,  the  poet  addresses  Pind.  72.    The  translation  gi?en 
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sbaoied  mj  deep  debt.     Yet  is  interest  powerful 
to  relax  the  sharp  ireproof  of  men -^J" 

Now  miui  we  see  how  the  rolling  wave**  shall 
hurl  the  pebble^  and  how  in  friendly  gratitude  we 
shall  pay  the  public  strain  ;  for  Truth  infallible  £*'•  i-  i7. 
sways  the  city  of  Zephyrian  Locrians  ;*  them  also 
does  Calliope  and  brazen  Mars  cherish . 

£*en  the  thrice  valiant  Hercules^  did  the  Cyc-' 

abo^e  coDTeyt,  I  belieye,  the  idea  iXiffffofdvav,    Pauw    undentands 

of  the  poet ;  I  could  hare  wished  *'  Caknlum  contra  me  latum  prop- 

the  English  phrase  had  approached  '*  ter  moram :"  an   idea  not  un- 

nearer  to  the  construction  of  the  familiar  to  the  poet,  see  Ol.  tI.  73. 

Greek,  hot  I  shall  probably  be  ex-  Pauw  Notae  in  Find.  73. — icckv^ 

cnsed  by  those  who  are  acquainted  X^yov,  praise,  hymn  common  to 

with  the  tedious  labour  of  trans-  both  conqueror  and  people, 

lating  word  for  word  into  palat-  e  17 — 18.  There  were  three  na- 

able  prose  such  an  author  as  Pin-  tions  of  Locrians :  the  Epizephy- 

dar.  rians  in  Italy;   the   Ozoleans  in 

c  11—12.  CoBstniction :  'ofMQ  Sk  AetoUa;  the  Epicnemidians  in  Eur- 

•  rococ  iwaroc  (^rc)  Xvtrai  6$elav  boea.    The  reader  will  not  fail  U>  * 

tirifiofif^r  AvipAv  by  this  general  observe,  both  in  this  and  the  fol- 

sentenoe  the  poet  probably  means  lowing  Ode,  that  the  poet  makes 

only  to  assert,  that  he  will  now  but  slight  mention  of  the  Grecian 

acquit  lus  promise  in  such  a  man-  colony  to  which  his  hero  belonged, 

Ber,  as  that  he  may  be  said  to  pay  although  the  countries  which  had 

his  debts  with  interest.    Accord-  given   birth  to    Olympic   yictors, 

ing,  however,  to  the  general  inter-  their  founders  and  worthies,  famed 

pretatioD,  Pindar  accompanied  this  for  valour  and  virtues,  aro  favourite 

Ode  with  another  small  one,  the  themes  with  the  Lyric  bard ;  but 

feilowing    Olympian;  which  ge-  little  probably  could  be  said  in 

BPimUy  bears  the  cognomen.  Toko;,  praise  of  these  colonizers  of  Magna 

interest.  Grecia,  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps, 

d  14—15.   Paraphrase :   "  now  which  caused  the  poet  to  forget 

^  most  we  see  what  shall  be  the  his  promise. 

^  first  theme  touched  upon  in  this  f  10—22.  Hercules  making  war 

**  hymn,  consecrated  to  the  victor  with  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Mars,  (the 

*^  aad    to   his    city."    By  tf/^v  Cycnus  slain  by  Achilles  was  a 
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wean  figlit  worM:  to  Das  tben  let  AgeBidamw, 
pugilist  tnttmpliant  in  Ol/rapia,  bur  gntifaid^ 
aa  of  yore  to  Acbilles  Patroclus ;  for  a  bero  ■ 
ebeering  one  born  to  Tslour  may,  witb  god'i  belp, 

STR.a.«.  lead  to  matchlCM  gloiy .     fiut  few '' are  tbey 

tbat  have  gained  victory  unlaboured :  conquest 
won  by  toil  is  before  all  a  light  to  life         ■    , 

The  festive  law'  urges  me  to  sing  Jove's  no- 
ble lilt,  which,  by  Pelops'  ancient  sepulchre, 
the  might  of  Hercules  founded,  when  be  had 
slain  Neptune's  son,  CteatuSj  in  course  irre- 
AIIT.1.S4.  proachable ;  Euiytus  too  bfe  slew,  (that  from  the 
haughty  uowilliog  Augeas  he  might  gain  the 
huge  meed  of  his  lerrices,^]  for,  beneath  Cleonae, 


mik 


Hefciiljes  lying  wait  nmoDg  tbe  bmhea,  slew  them 
on  the  j^Qiu) :  for  tbe  overweeDing  9^5  of  Mo« 
lione^  b»d  erat  slaio  his  Tirjethiaa  band,  tarrying  Ep.2.49. 
19  the  fikiaa  4e4le9.  And,  in  truths  not  long 
9fi(^  did  thQ  Ep^ans'  sovereign,"'  deceiver  of  hw 
guests,  behold  °  the  wealthy  state,  Us  own  eUy, 
plunged  by  raging  fire  and  the  clash  of  iron  into 
the  dee^  stf earn  of  wp;  (for  it  is  beyoifd  the  power 
oC  man  toi  withstand  the  vengeance,  oCtjie  migh'- 
tier:)  00c,  thcoygh  (oiiy,  did  even.  he>  the:  last 
opppneol  of  the  st9cm>  ejscape  black  deaths 

Jove's  gallant  son  then,  io:  Pisa  collecting  hiastR.s.51. 
whole  host,  and  the  spoil,    meted  out  for  his 
mighty  sire  the  hallowed  precinct;  and  around 
fencings,  mar.ked.  oa  the  naked,  laudj  the  AJtis."^ 

Ctoatai  aad  Surytofr;  fmrnehfi^  in  irXi|y«£prc  mitf^ou  iCotwotf  (L  9k 

Older  IkatAngBaSytMing  left  alone,  Kawuiviiiinfu).  do  fitMv.  ^fm&tp 

It  fluily.  be  ooiM|nered«  &nf€w%->vcZiGDc^^(i.  e.7fdp)cpit0o^. 

nmufd  for  deering  tbe  vmu  cliMfi^(2«n)<bro3ltf«^«i— /•«•!. 

Ullk  of  Iht:  Aa^BAB  Malls,  waa  to  btttMOff <L  e.  AirfilUc)  ifimiXd^  W- 

bftFe  Imbb.  every  tntb  cow  of  tbe  raroc  ^vrifieoc  iiUAawot  able  UU- 

berdp.    Ben.  ntyj.  imp.  MO.  fvyi    ^warw  ediF^v.     GempaMl: 

I  4S.  Cteetaa  and  Eorytiia  were  Nem*  x.  ISSt. 

MM  of  Meptene,    by    Moliene.  o  55.  T^  St  iknt  rh  hphf  ro0 

Hey.  FSiid.  Carmm.  i.  tS6.  AibCy    wafm^at^ifavree  rd  Sv^iHiy 

m  4Sk  'B«riu#v  jSaaiXc^r^,  tbe  pe-  (i.  e.  by  a  corruptioii  of  the  namev) 

riphraeie  of  Augeaa.    He  is  called  'AXr«y  U  iraXatov  xttKovvc  koI  ^ 

(fMtff^niCy  aince  be.  defrauded  bis  xal  JlwiAp^t  woviima»trv  is  Atfi^ 

gwoat,  Hercnlea,  of  tbe  promised  'O^vfiTumthenv  ^ofta  'AXrcc  ^m^ 

leeoHipeace.  naarai.  t6  x*^^^    Pane,  bi  EU^ 

m  4S^-I»0.  Constraction:  cat  fu^ix  cia^  lib.  v,  cap.  m.  1.    Many  we»> 

liumwAnit   pmaOa^   'Bxcuiv   ei  ders   were  seen>  ift  tbe  AJtii,  of' 

«eUv(xpovoy)  5v«^cy  (i^  e.  ftore-  wbich  Pansaniasv  baa  left  a  hmg 

pov  fUTA  raura)  dh  voXvcriayov  desoriptian^  tbe  most  remarkable 

rarpiSa^ U» mSktv^ivrh  trrt^ 9rvp2  was  tbe^  temple  of  Jore  Olympic^ 
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Next,  having  honored  the  tiream  of  Alpheut  and 
A)<T.3.Gg.  the  twelve  soverei^  god8>  on'  the  plain,  withia  the 
circle,  he  fixed  a  place  for  the  celebration  of  fbuts 
at  eventide,  and  called  the  hill  of  Cronus;  for 
before,  when*  Oenomaus  ruled,  unnamed,  the  spot 
was  bathed  in  store  of  snow. 

At  this  first  instituted  festival  stood  indeed  pre- 
sent the  Fates  and  Time time,  which  alone 

Er.  >.  OT.  Inrings  forth  certain  truth be  onwards  rolling, 

hath  clearlj  shewn  how,  taking  the  firstlings,' 
gifits  of  war,  the  hero  held  sacrifice ;  how  too  he 
founded  the  quioquennial  feast . 


containlnf;  PbidiM'  noble  itatae  of    not  euily  coDcriTB  how  neb  wi 
(be  deity  in  ivory  and  (^Id.  accident  can  litetally  applj  to  a 
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To  whom  ihen,  in  the  first  Olympiad,  and 
at  the  first  games/  befeP  the  recent  crown, 
through  the  might  of  hands,  and  of  feet^  and  of 
cars ;  to  whom,  winning  gloriously^  the  trophy 
of  the  lists^  having  in  the  strife  o'erthrown  his 
rival  ? 

Racing  cm  foot,  (iicymnius'  son^  Oeonus^  pre-STR.4.76. 
vailed  in  the  straight  stadium  ;  and  he  came  from 
Midea^  leading  an  army:  and  in  the  wrestling 
match  Echemus  vanquished,  exalting  Tegea.  The 
prize  of  the  boxers  Doryclus  bore,  he  that  dwelt 
in  Tirynthus'  town  :  in  the  four-horse  race  Semus,  Ant.4.84. 
from  Mantinea,  was  sung ;  and  with  the  javelin 
Phrastor  hit  the  mark.  Eniceus/  whirling  with 
his  hand,  far  heaved  the  stone  beyond  all  iHvals, 
and  raised  a  mighty  shout  from  his  companion 

band .     Then  fair-eyed  Phoebe's  lovely  light 

illumed  the  eve^  and  amid  jocund  feasts  the  whole  Ep.  4. 92. 
precinct  resounded  the  laudatory  strain. 


•  71.  According  to  the  interpre-  wwiv  re  vol  &pfta<nf(ric  iXaxt  cri' 

Utioo  I  have  selected,  a  fall  stop  ^vov)  Skfitvog  Ayiaviov  f^x«C  ^^ 

wist  be  read  after  ioprav,  r.  69. ;  W|^  (i.  e.  <rtv  ^%,  ivW^wc,)  ^prV 

ui  lieu  thereof,  Heyne  places  a  «a^tX«v  (i.  e.  in  the  pugilistic  com- 

cooDiia,  deferring  the  longer  pause  bat  overthrowing,  conquering,  Ai« 

to  vueafopUuffi    r<,  according   to  rhai,) 

which  reading, "  in  the  first  Olym-  u  86—87,  Construction :  'Bvcwdc 

**  inad,  and  at  the  first  games,"  Wace  (<r*v)  irerpy  (for  Uuc*  irirpov) 

must  be  transferred  to  the  end  of  firJKOQ  (i.  e.  Ic  f^nKog)  ifwkp  &irav. 

the  preceding  paragraph.  roc,  x««p«  kukKw^oq  (for  rovrov 

t  72--7«.  Construction :  ric  ^  X"P*  Trtpi<rTpii(/ai')  alluding  to  the 

iXaxf  roToirwp  cri^avov  x<*P'^^  manner  of  hurling  the  disk. 

N 
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-Following'  then  the  rites  observed  in  that  Erst 
origin,  e'en  now  will  wc  sing  the  tiiunder  of  Jove, 
ind  his  Gery  shaft  snd  blazing  lightning,  grasped 
{or  rather  6tted  to  his  hand)  with  huge  strength, 
a  hymn  bearing  the  name  of  the  proud  victory  ; 
and  to  the  flute  shall  respond  the  gentle  melodj 
of  songs songs/  which,  though  after  long  tar- 
rying, have  appeared  fast  by  famed  Dirce. 


X  IM— OS.  ConitructioD :  (Ipx'"C 
rpcTipais  (i.  e.  ipxv  "'P'^'^)  ''^ 


leitfjotn 


'■  tbc  Gnl  pincc  in  a  bymn  of 
Olympic  TictoryJ  t:i\atiia6pi-3a 
Ppotiri^v    mi     irtipiraXafiov    ^iXof 

vpaiKTv-BBV  AiDc  7«  (Hejrne  pre- 

fc™    n)    atiaiva    lapawhv    cfpij- 
'  (''i'    X"P'    ivroS)    Jv  (i 


-•,)« 


I  Efxirfi,  (llice 


■ini:,)  xafm  (a  lijtDii,  ■tpinienl  of 


Cannm.  L  401.  Hennuut'i  expl*. 
naUoti  it,  pethapB,  u  Mtiafkctory 
H  any  that  hitherto  have  l9Mn  pm- 
poied.  "  We  will  •ing  the  thon- 
"  del  and  Sre-anned  ihatt  of  lond- 
"  pmling  Jots,  and  hia  flamiac 
"  lightning,  conjoined  to  every  tic- 
"  tory;  thenwardtluBof  AgeiUa- 
"  mo*' OIjoiFtc  victory."  Tie  poet 
calU  the  hymn  x''9"'t  '^^  reitatd  of 
Tlctory ;  iti  argument  Aitc  npar- 
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Bat  pleating  to  thee  will  be  this  hymn^  as  to  a 
father  fiist  approaching  the  point  opposed  to 
yooth,  a  son  late  born  of  his  wedded  mate  is  dear^ 
and  of  a  truth  greatly  cheers  his  soul  with  loye ; 
since'  roost  chilling  to  the  dying  is  wealth  de- 
scending to  a  strange  unknown  lord :  and  so,  Ant.  & 
when^  O  Agesidamus,  the  hero  that  has  achieved 
noble  deeds  reaches  the  mansion  of  Pluto  unsung, 
he  has  gained  but  a  scanty  mee4  for  his  labour, 
having  vainly  toiled.  But  on  thee  shall  the  sweet 
sounding  lyre  and  the  gentle  flute  pour  honour  ; 
wide  too  spreads  the  glory  Jove's  Piaerean  daugh- 
ters give/ 

Thee  following,  O  victor  in  Oli/mpia,  I  withEp.s.iii, 
care  embrace  in  my  strains  the  Locrians*  noble 
race^  and  bedewing  the  manly  city  with  the  honey 
of  poesy,  I  praise  Archestratus'  lovely  son ;  whom 
I  beheld  by  might  of  arm  prevailing,  hard  by  the 


(i.  e.  iuyfi(nt  tqv  vovv  avrov  ir^b^  cat  irapa  Xoyoirowic  troXXd  toiovtcu 

fXofpoffvrtiv,)    The  first  member  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii.  426. 

of  the  comparuon  is,  ia  this  in-  x  106 — 108.  Constniction  :  lini 

stance,  as  in  many  others  of  Pin-  6  irXovrog  \ax^  troifikva  itraicrbv 

dar,  left   to  be   supplied  by  the  dXKorpiov  <Trt;yip«irar6c  (ten)  ry 

leader's  judgment ;  a  notable  in-  ^v^<Ticovri.       Literally,     "  Since 

stance  occurs  in  the  first  Strophe  ^  wealth  about  to  have  a  strange 

of  the  first  Olympian,  where  the  "  owner"  (for  tlie  meaning  of  voi- 

Teader  most  himself  complete  the  fXTjv  extends  to  all  power  over  per- 

comparisoii    of  the    Olympic  list  sons  and  things,  Ox.  Pind.  129.) 

with  wmtsr  among  elements,  gold  '^  is  most  hateful  to  the  dying." 

aanig  metals,  and  the  sun  among  a  115.  ?x<>vri,  (Doric  forcxovat,) 

Stan :  indeed  to  use  the  words  of  instead   of  the    compound    irapi- 

tke  younger  Scholiast,  titpotg  c  dv  x^)/(7i.    Bcned.  lUvt.  irip.  201. 
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OljmpiaD  slirine,  id  those  days  beauteous  in  fortu, 

and  eodowed  with  youth" ^youth,  which  with 

aid  of  Venus  Cyprua-born,   chased  of  yore  un- 
spariog  death  from  Ganymede. 

b  1X3.  'Qf)|i  tUfoiifiivoy,  J.  e.  Hfojor. 


TH£  ELEVENTH 


OLYMPIC  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  TH£  SAME  AS  THE  FOREGOING.' 


Aeocmbnt. 


The  poet,  by  two  comparisons,  with  which  he  begins  his 
Ode,  insinuates  how  acceptable  to  successful  merit  those 
songs  of  triumph  are,  which  give  stability  and  duration  to 
their  fame,  1 — 6.  Declaring  that  these  songs  are  due  to 
the  Olympic  conquerors,  he  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory of  Agesidamus,  and  the  praises  of  his  countrymen, 
the  Locrians,  7 — 15.  These  latter  he  commends  for  their 
having  been  always  reputed  a  brave,  wise,  and  hospitable 
nation,  16 — ^19.  From  whence  he  insinuates,  that  theur 
virtues  being  hereditary  and  innate,  there  was  no  more 
likelihood  of  their  departing  from  them,  than  there  was  of 
the  fox  and  lion's  changing  their  natures.  Wesf  a  Trans. 
of  Pindar,  Oxford,  1810.  p.  65. 


*  The  title  tokoi:,  inierest,  prefixed  to  this  Ode  by  the  grammarians, 
(on  the  authority  of  Ode  x.  12.)  Heyne  has  justly  rejected.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  this  Ode  relates  to  another  Yictory,  or  to  the  same  as 
that  celebrated  in  the  preceding. 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  XI. 

TO  THE  SAME  AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


7HERE*  is  (1  thne  wheo  to  men  the  advaotage 
of  wind  is  greatest ;  there  is  when  that  of  showers, 
heaven-sent  offspring  of  the  cloud  is  esteemed 
highest :  but  whoso  prevails  in  the  toilsome  con- 
testj  to  him  most  behov^ul  are  dulcet  hjmns,  seeds 
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en^  preTaiU  naught,  is  consecrated  to  the  Olym- 
pic victors :  such,  therefore,  doth  my  tongue  seek 
to  impart ;  and  under  god's  favour,  through  the 
poet's  genius,"^  blooms,  to  all  eternity,  the  hero. 

Son  of  Archestratus,  Agesidamus,  know  that 
for  thy  Caestus'  combat  I  new  will  sing  o'er  thy 
crown  of  glistening  olive  a  sweet-sounding  lay,  Ep.i.u. 
praising  the  race  of  Epizephyrian  Locrians. 

Ye  Muses,  join  here  ^  the  choral  feast,  I  will 
vouch  you  shall  not  meet  a  people  that  drive  the 
stranger  from   their  shores,   nor   unpractised   in 


cording  to  Heync's  proposal  of  filv  196.    Heyne  in  his  notes,  and  Ge- 

for  fiky.    Construction :  rd  (i.  e.  it  dike  likewise,  in  his  prose  transla- 

d)  fifiiTtpa  yXiKrffii  l^'ikii  iroifiai'  tion  of  Pindar's   Olympians  into ' 

viiv  (i.  e.  TpifiiVy  avUtVj  pascere,  German,  take  this  phrase  as  equi- 

procurare)  fuv  (i.  e.  tovtov  tov  al-  yalent  to  &ti  ydp  vq^q  tiq  iorlv  Ik 

vov.)   Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  149.  ^fov.    Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  i.  160. 

If  yon  read  rd  iikv,  understand  d  16 — 19.  Construction  :    tv^a, 

these  words  as  said  universally,  in  t#  "NLovaai,  trvyKutfidKare — lyyvfiffo- 

reference  to  what  precedes : ''  Such  ficu  {vfidc)  d^i^ta^ai  {frpSg)  /tiv  (i.  e. 

*^songs»    such   praises,   does   my  ri)v  yevidify  or,  r6  ykvoQ  AoKpSty, 

**^  tongue  wish  to  provide  (literally  oicav)  arparbv  firj  (^vyo^tvoVf  firih 

**  and  metaphorically,  !•  graze)  for  &.TniQarov  icraXcDv,  dicpSao^v  Si  xal 

^  all  Olympic  conquerors.*'    Beck,  aixfiurijv.    The  indulgent  reader, 

Pind.  Carmm.  1.  473.  after  considering  the  various  sig- 

c    10.   Construction:    vofaig  ih  nificalions  given  by  different  au- 

xpaic'Uteciv  dvi)p  dv3<I  kvcui  U  thors  to  the  English  virtue,  will, 

^tov.    The  sense  bein(( :  foetanan  perhaps,   excuse   the   manner  in 

autem  imgema  viri  (sc.  victores)  in  which  I  have  translated  in  this 

meternum  fioremt    deomm    munere,  place,  and   in  Ol.  i.  v.   167,  the 

Thus  the  sentenc^e  harmonizes  pro*  word  icoXa.    See  Johnson's  Die- 

perly  with  the  foregoing  &(p^6varoc,  tionary ,  Vi  rtd e. 
&c.    Gedik.  Pind.  Carmm.  Sell. 
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virtue ;  but  one  nobly  wise  and  Taliaot.  For* 
neitber  is  the  ruddy  fox,  nor  the  loud-roaring  lion, 
wont  to  change  his  inborn  nature. 

e  SO.  ad  f.    Tbe  »aue  oC  the  lanj;  but,  like  the  inhabitaiiti  of 

compBriaoD  ii :  He  Epizephyrian  their  mother  land,  excel  id  wia- 

Iiocriins  have  not  degonerateil  from  dom  and  in  Talonr.    See  the  pre- 

their  aDceslorv,  the   Grecian  Lo-  ceding  Ode,  note  (e.) 
criani,  of  nhom  thcj  neie  a  co- 


THE  TWELFTH 

OLYMPIC  ODE, 

INSCRIBED 

to  ERGOTELES  OF  HIMERA, 

Conqueror  in  the  Foot  Race,  caUed  Diokhut, 

or  Lang  Coune. 


AaGUMINT. 


As  it  was  owing  to  Fortune  that  Ergoteles,  exiled  from  his 
country,  Coossus,  and  received  in  Himera  to  the  right  of 
citizenship,  has  prospered,  the  poet  invokes  tiiat  goddess 
to  be  propitious  to  the  Himeraeans,  since  all  things  depend 
on  her,  1 — 6.  The  success  and  event  of  human  counsels 
are  uncertain,  6 — ^13.  They  are  often  opposed  to  the 
hopes  diat  have  been  conceived,  13 — 18.  The  conqueror 
himself  would  have  vrithered  at  home  in  obscurity,  had  he 
not  been  driven  from  his  country  to  Himera,  where  being 
admitted,  he  turned  his  mind  to  athletic  exercises,  and  won 
many  victories. 


[Date  of  the  victory,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  Ol.  77. 1 ;  or  A.C  473.1 

O 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  XII 

TO    EROOTELES*   OF   HIHERA, 
Conqueror  itt  Ike  Foot  fiace,  called  Diolctau,  m  Long  Onme. 


stb.i.      Saviour''  Fortune,  daughter  of  Jove,  deli- 
verer, tliee  I  beseech,  for  Himera's  sake,  ample 


city  !  For  by  thee'  od  the  raaio,  are  ruled  the 
swift  galleys  ;  on  land,  rapid  wars  and  meetings, 
rich  in  counsel :  by  thee  are  the  hopes  of  men, 
ploughing  the  ocean  of  Tain  phantoms,  now  tossed 
on  high,  aooD  hurled  to  the  deep. 

Of  those  on  earth,  none  ^et  by  god's  will  hath  Ant.i.i«. 
found  sure  presage  of  things  to  be:  for  of  future 
events  knowledge  is  but  blind;  and  many,  b^ond 
human  ken,  are  the  accidents  that  have  befallen 
meOf  contrary  to  bliss ;  while  they  who  are  con- 


fonghl  IB  the  MMBd  jear  of  the  mub  on  Heuine.    Dm  eanx  th«N 

nA,wBMa;TesdilTixBcaiTB  that  males  qu'elle  aToit  dant  Km  Tris- 

Ihe  Ter?  mention  of  Jove  EleuUke-  iitage,  la  ftmt  appeler  a^Jonrd'hDl 

riof,  would  nMl  ■  crowd  of  ^o-  Teimfnl.    Lanber.  T^ad.  d'EUrod. 

rioM  and  patriotic  thon^U,  at  Uie  Tataa  viij.  page   SS7.    CJceio  In 

period  when  thii  Ode  waa  recited.  Verr.il.  S,M.-oof>canli«  HUnwa 

0«dike  nod.  Canun.  Sell.  1*7.  mti,  that  "  Himeia  delacta,  qooa 

HiNtBi,viIle  de  la  Sicanle  (on  "  civea  belli  oalamltai  Kliqnot  fe- 

Sicile,)  ritn6e  lar  la  cAte  aepten-  "  cerat,  ii  aeie  lleTmii  colloca- 

tiionale  de  llle,  i  rOneat  de  Tern-  "  rant,  in    ejnsdem    agri  Onibai, 

bonchnrv  de  la  ririira  d'Hlinbni,  "  neqoe  longe  ab  oppido  antiqno." 

qui  ae  dk^arge  dan*  la  tner  Tyr-  c  4—9.  Conitmction  of  Hefne'* 

biniine.      Ella    fiit    toadbe   I'an  text ;  rtv  yitp  (i.  e.  l,i  mu)  Aoal 

649  arint  notra  ire  par  Euclidei,  vSic  ni^pvwvrai  li>  rJvry,  r6- 

Simni  et  Bacon.    Cetta  rille,  an-  Xtfidi  n  Xaiif>i)p«j  Jr  x^P'Vy  "■' 

cieBDemuit  trta^doriuante,  fut  dfc-  ^ovX^^^i  ijopal-   ol^i  /liy  iv 

tiaite  par  lea  Carthaginoie  la  qua*  ipAv  {Ita  rrou)  ikjrilic  nXivJamu, 

triune  anneade  la  xcii.  Oljmpiade,  (irard)  iroXXil  leu,  rai  ff  aS  carw 

I'an  409  arant  notre  ire,  S40  ana  rifivourrai  ifiAJq  itiTa/ivna.     Her- 

^ptim  an  fondalioD.  mann  readi  t.  T.  tiI  H,  instead  of 

Ooelquea-iUW  OOt  placfc  olaI4i-  rai^i.suppoiing  the  rd/Uv,  nhich 

pfopoa  cctte  TiUe  lur  la  cAta  mtri-  ODjjht    tu  precede,    oniitted,   and 

diooale,  pniiqne  Diodore  de  Sicjle  tranalatea  Nmc,  fumc;   this  inter- 

(lib.  xiii.  ^  Ldi.)  dit  qae  les  laia-  pretatioD    has   been  fullowed,  aa 

scaax  de  Sjracntet,  qni  reiEoient  molt  confonuable  to  the  Engli^ 

Tonte  Ten  Himire,  itoienl  obligia  idion.  He;.  PJDd.Carmm.iii. Sli- 
de paawr  derant  le  port  de  Met- 
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versRiit  wKh  the  wrecking  storoij  have  in  brief 
time  bartered  wo  against  migfaty  joj. 

Er.  1. 19.  Son  of  Pbilanor,  of  a  truth  e'en  the  vigor  of 
thy  feet,  like  the  bird  of  Mars,  that  ne'er  hat 
fought  from  home/  within  thy  father's  house  might 
have  withered  inglorious,  had  not  civil  strife  be- 
reft thee  of  thy  native  land,  Cnossus.  Now  crowned 
in  Oljmpia ;  triumphant  twice  in  Pytbo  and  on 
the  Isthmus,  Ergotetes,  thou  dost  exalt*  the  tepid 
baths  of  the  nymphs,  dwdling  on  a  soil  bceome 
thine  home. 

4  to.  'EvJojiaxof  ^T    dXiirHp-  Sea  Hoyle's  Ouki  Inprored,  p. 

Iiter»ll;,  "  like  the  cock  tUt  fighU  100.  London,  IBOO. 

"  at  home,  like  tha  dunghill  cock,"  e  3T— 38.  PanphraMd  bj  Bb- 

in   opposition    to  those    bred    for  nedict :  dCjcwv  itai  n  dvaffnfj/mvc 

public  sport,  nhich  mnat  undergo  irop'  'Ifiipf  Otfirtp  h-  oUii^  jf,  xai 


THE  THIRTEENTH 


OLYMPIC    ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  XENOPHON  OF  CORINTH, 


Conqueror  in  the  Foot  Race  and  PentathHc  Contest. 


Aroumbmt. 


The  poet  begins  his  Ode  by  complimeDtiiig  the  family  of 
Xenophon  on  their  successes  in  the  Olympic  gamei,  and 
their  hospitality,  1 — 5.  He  then  celebrates  their  country , 
Corinth,  for  its  good  government,  and  for  the  quick  genius 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  invention  of  many  useful  and 
ornamental  arts,  6 — 38.  He  next  implores  Jupiter  to 
continue  his  blessings  on  them,  and  to  remain  propitious 
to  Xenophon ;  whose  exploits  he  enumerates,  together 
with  those  of  Thessalus  and  Ptoeodorus,  his  father  and 
grandfather,  34 — 69.  The  poet  then  launches  out  again 
in  praise  of  Corinth  and  her  citizens,  and  relates  the  story 
of  Bellerophon,  70 — 132.  Then  checking  himself  for  di- 
gressing so  far,  returns  to  his  hero,  relates  his  various 
successes  in  the  inferior  games  of  Greece,  and  concludes 
with  a  prayer  to  Jupiter.  Pye  Trans,  of  Pindar,  p.  71. 
Oxford,  1810. 

[Date  of  the  victory,  Olymp.  79,  1.;  or  AC.  464.] 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE  XIII. 

TO  XENOPHON  OF  CORINTH, 
Conqueror  m  tlU  Foot  Rate  and  PemlatUie  Comtat. 


g„  J  £jXTOLLING  the  house  thrice'  triumphaat  id 
Oljrmpia's  lists,  kind  to  citizeos,  to  itrangers  hos- 
pitable ;  I  will  blazon  happy  Corinth>  portal  of 
Isthmiao  Neptune,  stored  with  noble  youths:  for 
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from  that  land  Arrogance^  scoffing  mother  of 
Disgust . 

Beauteous  are  the  things  I  have  to  tell ;  and 
honest  boldness  urges  my  tongue  to  speak -. 

Beyond  man's  povi^er  is  it  to  conceal  inborn 
nature  ;  oft  ^  then  to  you^  sons  of  Aletes^  have  the 
blooming  hours  dealt  in  the  sacred  games  the  bril- 
liant conquest  of  your  heroes^  o'ercoming  through  ep.  i.  ss. 
their  noble  virtues  :  and  oft  in  your  breasts  shed 

of  yore  the   arts .      To    him    that   invents 

hdongs  the  v?hole  toil— — .*    Where  •  first  ap- 


^  own  property,  and  to  covet  that  learned,  hariolo  in  iis  sit  opus,  non 

"  of  odierB.**   In  the  oracle  qao{ed  itiierprete.    Hey.  J^d.  Caimm.  i. 

by  Herodotus,  (Urania,  c.  77.)  Kd-  15S. 

pet  it  likewise  termed  the  son  of  d  S4.  The  invention  is  more  glo- 

*lfPftc,  riOQS  than  the  improvement;  since, 

e  17 — %L  Constmction:  ufuv  Sk,  according  to  the  sprightly  proverb 

(^ywaiBtc  'AX^rov,  (i.  e.  £  Kopiv-  of  flie  French,  Cest  le  premier  pas 

dwcy)  iSipat  wokv&v^tfAoi    incaaav  qnicotite. 

flvXXd  (i.  e.  voXXocic)  /aIv,  vucn^  e  2S— 27.  Constmction :  ir6^iv 

poy  dyktAaof  (i.  e.  iroKKdQ  vbeag)  Ui^ovifvav  x&pirtg  Aiovitvov  (i.  e. 

k99pSv   vrtptk^ivTtiv  {to^q  4X-  aX  rov  Atoviiaov  iravjfyvpctc)  <rdv 

Xmc)  Sgptuc  ^ratc,  Iv  Upotc  d^-  J^vp&npip  ^fiK&ngr  The  Dithy. 

Xmc9  «no3U(d  (i.  e.  leoXKAKiQ)  Sk  ifia-  rambns    was  a  species  of  verse 

Xov  iw  Kop^ituc  (a^wv)  (ipxaca  9o-  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  the  name  is 

^fULTa.  The  meaning  is  obvious :  said  to  be  derived  from  SIq,  ^vpa, 

**  The  Corinthians  had  the  honor  of  palvtiy  in  allusion  to  the  double 

^  Bsny  useful  inventions  f*  that  of  birth  of  the  god  of  wine.    The 

and  weights  for  instance,  prize  given  for  the  composition  of 

by  Pheidon,  according  to  the  these  verses  was  an  ox ;  hence  it 

dder  Seboliast,  and  many  others,  is  termed  in  Athenaeus,  p.  456. 

Of  these  inventions  the  poet  sub-  jSov^ovoc  MitpafiPoc  and  for  the 

jeias  some  examples,  but  in  a  man-  same  reason  the  Theban  poet  here 

ner  so  obscure,  that  to  use  the  gives  it  the  epithet  PotiXArfig,  the 

words  of  an  editor  as  honest  as  literal  meaning  of  which  is,  (Aes- 


peared  BacchuB*  bymni,  witb  the  Ditfayraipbui 
forth   leading  the  ox,  tneed  of  victory  F  Who*' 


cb;l.  Supp.  ISO.}  ox  drinr,  fntrn 
fieis  uid  iXiin)c-  It  Biiut,  how- 
erer,  be  ubMrrad,  tbat  0>^rf£ 
DM  J  b«  derived  from  ffai.  In  whicb 
■nppoaition  AiMpo^i^  lioiiXiriic 

will  merely  (igsUy  the  "  loBading 
"  Dithyramb  ui." 

Pindu,  who  bna  attribute!  to 
the  Coriatluani  the  inrentlon  of 
Ihia  ipeciei  of  vene,  had  himtelf 
compoaed  dierelQi  whence  Honca 
(Canmn.  It.  30  defcriblng  the  anb- 
tiine  geniiu  of  the  Dircean  lyric, 
MjatFetvetjimmetuaaqueraltpro- 
(ondo — Pindarui  ore ; — I«nTea  do- 
lurndaa  Apollinari, — Sen  per  an- 
daces  Dora  IWfcyr—it«e— Vcrtia 
derolTit,  muDieriaqae  futat — Lege 
aolntia ;— Sea,  ttc.  ne  001;  firag- 
nentofnoticeiireMrvedtooiirdafi 
from  Pindar'a  IMthyfainMca,  la  in 


nv  Iforoi  Imv  fi0at,—pUa  ft  li- 
fuum  fdyvrrat, — ^Ax'^roi  t'  Ififi 
^uXawf  aiw  oMwc,— <lx>Irat  Sifi- 
Xar  IXutdiirwca  x^P"^  "  Ye  O- 
"  lynpian  godi  joid  &e  choir,  wad 
"  there(»  ihed  the  gnea  tffutj! 
"  Ye  who  in  Mcred  Athena  tUi 
"  the  city's  w«U  ftaqnented  eanlK, 
"  that  around  caiti  the  amdl  of 
"  Incenie,  the  agon,  hi^-fluned 
"  and  decked  with  daedal  ait :  d« 
"  ye  receire  the  Tiokt-entwliMd 
"  crown  of  ofleringa,  called  in 
"wftiug:  and  look  caHMftkMUKb 
"  Ime'i  laToni  once  uore  ap- 
"  proachlng  with  hamMriow  bja 
**  the  iTy-wrealhed  god,  (when 
"we  awrtab  call    ~       " 


of  tlie  Dobleit  lalher,  and  ai 
"  women,  Cadmean  Semde. 
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again,  inyeoted  the  taming  of  the  courser  with 
equestrian  bits;  or  who  on  the  temples  of  the 
gods  placed  the  twofold  eagle,  sovereign  of  the 
feathered  race  ?  In  this  city  too  doth  the  sweet 
breathing  Muse,  and  in  this  city  doth  Mars  bloom, 
the  destructive  spears  of  youthful  men. 


Jove!  sublime  sire,  who  wide  o'er  Oly mpia str. a. S4. 
swajest !  be  thou  propitious  to  my  prayers  ;  and 
to  all  eternity  ruling  this  race  uninjured,  do  thou 
prosper  the  gale  of  Xenophon's  fortune ;  do  thou 
also  greet  the  choral  triumph  of  his  crowns,  which 
be  forth  leads  from  Pisa's  plain,  conqueror  in  the 
Pentatfalos  and  Stadic  race :  such  ^  ne'er  before 

««£wc  Imew  L  e.  ^id  lirircjcav  Iv-  dais,  fays  :  "  Le  haut  de  la  facade 
rittVf  ope  fkaenomm,)  ^  {tic)  i-^tiKi  ^  **  que  les  Orecs  appellent  I'Aigle 

StSv  Mv/Mtv  jSaffcX^a  oUnf-  ^  est  aussi  charg§  de  belles  figures 

tiie   triangular  top   of  the  ''demarbrequiparoissentd'enbas 

fioit  aid  back  of  a  temple,  or  to  **  grandes  comme  nature,  elles  sont 

«M  a  moie   technical  term,  the  <<  de  relief  entier  et  merYeilleuse- 

tjmpaBnm  was  called  dtrbc,  diru.  ^  ment  bien  travaill^es."  Wheeler 

|Ui,  the  iBfeation  whereof  is  as-  Voyage  du  Levant,  Amsterdam, 

cribed  ia  this  Ode  to  the  Corin-  1689.  tome  ii.  p.  4S1. 
Ilttaaa.  The  name  applied  to  those       g  48-  ii.  The  Pentathlon  con- 

paiti  ci  dbe  temple  was  derived,  sisted  of  fire  different  exercises ; 

tibeir  form,  not  unlike  viz.  Leaping,  Running,  Quoiting, 

witii  slackened  wings,  or  Darting,  and  Wrestling ;  thus  ex- 

se  ancient  custom  of  canr-  pressed  in  a  Greek  epigram : 
tag  <Mi  them  the  figure  of  an  eagle;        'I(r3/ua  kcu  Ilv^oi  Ato^wv  6 
atthoa^  in  later  days  they  were  ^iXmvoq  ivka, 

oAea  cofvered  with  various  bas-         "AX/ia,  Uo^wrciiiv,  Ai^jcov, 'A- 
leliefr  of  great  beaut)".  Sir  George  ic^vra,  n<iXi|v. 

WkeeleTy  whom  I  quote  from  the  Anth.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

Fteadi  tranalatioD  of  his  book,  and  What  made  it  so  extraordinary  for 

wbo  saw  the  Parthenon  ere  it  had  the  Pentathlete  to  succeed  in  any 

aufeied  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  other  exercises,  was  the 

•f  ciriliied  and  uncivilized  Van-  great  application,  and  strict  and 
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Ant.2.45.  did  mortal  man  compass.  In  the  Isthmian  sports 
also  did  tyfo  wreaths  of  smallage  deck  him  con- 
spicuous ;  nor  did  Nemea  withstand  his  valour. 

Still  too  on  Alpbeus'  stream  abides  the  fistmo  erf' 
his  sire^  Thessalus'  feet.  He  in  one  sun^  at  Pytho^ 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Stadic  and  Diaulic  ^  races : 
that  same  month  one  swift-footed  day,  at  rugged 
Athens^  placed  aground  his  locks  three  most  beau- 
teous crowns :  seven  times  also  in  the  Hellotian 
ep.  2. 56.  games  did  he  conquer.  Joys '  yet  greater^  and 
glory  high-honored>  shail^  through  life,  befal  him 
and  his  grandsire^  Ptoeodorus^  for  triumphs  won 


peculiar  regimen,  necessary  to  be  selus,  (Pans.  lib.  ▼.  c.  17.  8.)  corn- 
observed  in  the  attaining  perfec-  pares  to  the  Diaulic  race  that  mode 
tion  in  any  one  of  the  gymnastic  ofwriting  called  ainoag  the  Oreeks, 
sports;  which  care  the  Pentathlete  Pov(rr^o^$6v,  It  may  not  be  in- 
was  obliged  to  divide  amongst  so  proper  to  mentioo  beroy  that  in  this 
many.  Plato  oonfirms  this  in  his  writing  the  westem  and  Mslera 
^Epatrraif  where  he  makes  Socrates  systems  were  combined^  the  lines 
answer  a  person,  who  affirms  phi-  running  alternately  tt€tn  right  to 
losophy  to  consist  in  A  general  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  ai  the 
knowledge  :  doKii£  yap  ftoi  Xkyuv  ploughshare  draws  the  funows  ill 
oloy  IvTJ  iymng.  tieriv  ol  Trkvra^-  a  field.  The  leamad  Dr.  Silf«r, 
\ot,  trpbg  ro^  dpofiiaSf  tl  rode  frA*  late  professor  of  Anf^o-SaxoDy  1ms 
TaardQf  cat  ydp  iietlpot  rovruv  fikv  informed  me,  that  the  same  mode 
XciVoyrat  icarik  rd  ravrvv  a^\(t,  of  writing  is  nsed  in  the  Rvnio 
Kal  Bivrtpot  tltri'  Trpof;  tovtovq  tAv  language,  in  the  alphabet  of  whieh, 
^  aKKunr  ^^XifTutVy  ^rpwroc,  jcoi  I'l-  each  letter  has  two  forms,  OM  ibr 
Ku»<nv  avrovg.  Pye's  Trans,  of  the  right  hand,  the  otiiev  iR?«rtad 
Pind.  p.  SIB.  Oxford,  1810.^  for  the  left  hand  lines. 

h  50.  AiavXov,  i.  e.  of  the  dou-        i  57 — 60.    Coastnictio& :    ly  dl 

ble  stadium.    In  this  contest,  the  AfA^tdXotc  rt^fAoic  HMVi^wKec^  ^m* 

runner,  when  arrived  at  the  end  of  Kpdrepai  rip^/uc  doiM  tt  ipiripif 

the  stadium,  returned  immediately  ^ovrat  (i.  e.  IkwovrM  <Hmf  i.  e.  Hk 

to  the  starting  post  Pausanias,  in  OtuffaXtp)  ^y  ifarpi  UrctitiAp^* 
his  descriptkm  of  the  ark  of  Gyp- 


j_i  ..  .....t^  ■Iff  'r  f 
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* 

ia  tbe  leargirt  contests  of  Neptune.     How  often, 

ff€  heroes,  did  joo  prevail  in  the  Delphic  lists  and 

lions*  baunt  J    I  challenge^  all  to  yie  with  these 

noUe  spirits  in  tbe  multitude  of  trophies :  sure  I 

might  not  truly  sum  the  tale  of  ocean  sands  !■ 

In  all  there  is  a  mean;*  and  to  know  the  fittest ^'^^'^•^'^' 

season /or  ever;/  deed  is  behoveful . 

Though  now"  sailing  on  a  private  bark,  yet  shall 

k  tS — 64.  iiipioftat  (I  contend)  phor  taken  from  the  art  of  naviga- 

woKKulis  (with  many)  rrtpi  irXrj^ii  tion,  equivalent  to,lia\iog  under- 

(coDcerniBg  the  mnltitude)  koS&v  taken  to  celebrate  tbe  praise  of 

(i.  e.  tAp  AvBpaya^it&Tutv  rvy  Xenophon,  a  private  cidzen,)  06 

vfKrfpwv,  of  your  provresses,  O  yptvtrofiai  yrjpvutv  Iv  Koivtp  (i.  e.  rot- 

XenophoUy  Thessalua,  and  Ptoeo-  rwc)  dfi^i  KopivStft  itririv  rt  vakai. 

doms.)    Tlie  following  sentence  I  yAvntv,  iroXtfiov  rt   iv  (for  dv) 

have   translated  as  exclamatory  ;  tipunaic  dpsrals  (i.  e.  rbv  iroXifiov 

because  I  think  that  interpretation  vihf  Aptrg  ytvofdvov  for  dptr^v  Iv 

it  moie  consonant  to  the  lyric  spi-  froXI/xotf.)    Hey.  Pind.  Carm.  i. 

rit  of  the  Ode :  it  may,  however,  164.     The  construction  proposed 

be  translated,  *'  ita  ut  nequeam,"  by  the  Scholiast  is,  lyw  Uioq  (i.  e. 

&C.   See  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  168.  oitK  itq  dXX^rptoc  ric,  iiXK*  &q  I^ioc 

I  67.  The  poet  now  checks  his  leai  U  vix&v)  Iv  Koivtp  (rroKtlc  (i*  e. 

mise  in  the  commemoration  of  Xe-  Iv  ry  Kotv&rriTi  vft&v  rrapayiv6' 

AOphooTs  praise,  and  passes  to  the  /icvec)  0^  ^e^crofiof,  &c.  Hey.  Pind. 

Corinthians  in  general.    Construe-  Carmra.  ii.  458.  S.  R.    Tonrlet, 

tion :  tTirai  ^  (1.  e.  iffriv)  iv  U&o-  the  last  French  translator  of  Pin- 

ry  pAr^ov  vonaat  Zi  Kotpbg  Apt^roc  dar's  Odes,  explains  this  passage 

(L  e.  ipterov  Zk  [for  iyaSSvl  i<rTi,  in  a  manner  at  least  novel,  if  not 

voiietuTbvKaip6v,r6  t{}KaipoVfth9i  qnite  accurate.    His  words  are: 

whldi  suits  every  thing,  place,  and  «  X^ioq  signifie  destin^  particuli^re- 

Ctme.)  Beck.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  484.  '*  ment  k  une  chose.    Kotvtp  est  \k 

Hey.  I^nd.  Carmm.  i.  163.    The  **  par  antith^se,  pour  ce  qui  appar- 

Mune  signifleation  applies  to  xaiphc  <'  tient  k  d'autres  en  commun.    Le 

1%  Pyth.  ix.  185 ;  where  the  poet  ^  po^te  veut  dire  que,  sans  sortir 

ten*  ns,  that  &  Kaipbg  bfioUag  wav-  <*  des  homes  de  sa  mission,  comme 

r^  l%c«  Kopvf&v,  "  appel6  sp^ciaiement    k  c^l^brer 

m   09 — J2.     Construction     by  *'  tons  les  Olympumicea  en  commnn 

Heyiie :  I7M  Uiog  <rraXf <;,  (a  meta-  **  ou  en  g^n^ral,  il  pent  6tendre 
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DO  guile  sUio  mj  song  while  publiclj  I  resound 
of  Coriotb,  the  prudence  of  ber  forefatben,  and 
tbe  war  waged  b^  faer  heroes'  valour :  vihite  I  re- 
sound SisjphuSj  deep-skiiled  in  knowledge  ai  a 
god :  and  Medea,  despite  of  ber  sire  weddii^  (o 
herself  a  spouse,  saTiour  to  the  Argo  ship  and 
■■f.  her  captains :  white  too,  alike  I  resound  how '  of 
jore,  fast  by  Dardanus'  bulwarks,  thej  seemed  in 
their  might  on  either  side  to  plough  the  ocean  of 
war,  rushing  to  victort/,  the  end  of  battle ;  these 
with  Atrcus'  allied  race  redemanding  Helen,  and 
those  fiercely  repelling:  for  the  Danat  quaked 
before  Glaucus,  him  that  forth  came  of  L^cia. 

To  them,  of  a  truth,  he  boasted,  that  in  Pi- 
iciic'b  city  abode  the  sway,  and  the  mighty  wealth/ 
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Yery  manj  woea^  seeking  near  the  springs  to  curb 

Pegasus^  son  of  the  snake-braded  Gorgon^  ere  ep.  3.  so. 

that  viigin  Pdlas^  brought  him  the  bridle  with 

headstall  of  gold*-*-^(for^  straight  from  his  dream 

followed  reality)-*— «nd  said^  ''  Steepest  thou^ 

'^  kingly  son  of  Aeolus  ?    Up  !  Take  this  eques* 

*'  trian  spell^  and  in  sacrifice  ofieriug  a  fat  bul- 

''  lock,  dedicate  it  to  thy  sire^   Neptune."    In  Str.  4. 

such  wocds  did  the  maiden  bearer  of  the  black 

Aegis  seem  to  bespeak  him   slumbering  in   the 

night 

Then  on  his  feet  he  leapt  erect,  and  seizing  the 

prodigy  that  lay  close  by^  joyous  he  sought  the 

native  seer,  and  to  Caerus'  son  opened  the  full 

story  of  the  matter  :  that  after  his  counsel  he  had 

of  night  slept  by  the  goddess'  altar  ;  how  too  the 

daughter  of  Jove^  whose  spear  is  the  thunderbolt^ 

had  herself  given  to  him  the  gold,  tamer  of  the  Ant.  4. 

.     Ill 
.fiery  courser's  spirit.     The  prophet  bade  him 

anon  obey  the  dream,  and  soon  as  he  had  paid  to 

the  mighty  compasser  of  earth  the  strong  footed 

ox,  straight  to  rear  a  shrine  to  Hippian  Pkllas 

the  power  P  of  the  gods  can  perfect  a  deed  facile^ 

e'en   beyond  the   belief;   nay^  beyonc|  the  hope 

of  mortals .    And,  of  a  truth,  the  gallant  Be- 

o  94.   Read  in  parentheftis  {il  n^v  (ktIoiv)  vafi  S/mcov  koI  wapck 

ivtipmf  (T  abrUa  ^y  t^ap.)  iXirida,     Paraphrase :    The    gods 

p  116—118.  CoBstraction:  ^vva-  can  with  ease  bring  that  to  pass 

/UQ  ft  SiHv  wXjipdi  KThtv  (i.  e.  which  mortals  do  not  expect ;  oay, 

Tpajfia)  Kovffiv  (i.  e.  paHav)  Kai  would  swear  can  not  take  place* 


OLYMPIANS. 
ODE.  XIV. 

TO  A80PICBUS  OF  0RCH.0MElirU8. 
i^mquenr  m  Hu  Fool  Am  tf  B«gt, 


Ye  uoto  whom  bas  been  allotted  the  Cephinan 
8tream>  and  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  beau- 
teous steeds,  honored  queeni  of  Orcfaomenus'  the 
wealthy  !    Ye  Gxa.ces,  guardians  of  Miiiyi 
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grateful  unto  mortals  does  befai :  whether  among 
men  anj  be  wise,  or  beauteous,  or  noble;  for^  utt« 
accompfinied  of  the  hallowed  Graces  over  no  choirs 
nor  festival  the  gods  preside ;  no,  stewards  of  all 
deeds  wrought  in  heaven,  holding  thrones  fast  by 
Pythian  Phoebus  of  the  golden  bow,  they  worship 
the  endless  glory  of  the  Olympian  sire. 

Honored  Aglaia,  and  thou  who  delightest  in  8n.s.i9. 
•ong^  Euphrosyne,  daughter  of  the  most  potent 
among  the  gods,  be  now  attent,''  and  thou  Thalia 
too,  lover  of  music,  witness  of  this  jubilee  for 
happy  success,  lightly  proceeding.  For  I  come 
in  strains  of  Lydian  mood,  warbling  Asopichus ; 
since  through  thee  is  Minyeia  triumphant  in 
Olympus. 


now,  O  Echo,  the  black-walled  mansion  of 
Proserpine,  to  his  father  bearing  the  glorious 
tidings,  so  seeing  Cleodamus  thou  shalt  tell  him 
of  his  youthful  son ;  how  in  fair  ennobled  Pisa's 
bosom  he  hath  crowned  his  forelock  with  the 
wti^*  of  glorious  combats. 

^fiw  (L  e.  it'  vfA&¥)  ylviTcu  /3po-  Find.  Cannm.  i.  50S. 

TtXt  whtra  riL  ripTrvd  lud  rd  yXv-  d  21.  Supply,  after  iiroxooc  vvv, 

flic*  (Xiyi#,)  fine  dp^p  (^<^0  ^f^f^i  ^®  imperative  yivio&t,  (Hey.  Find. 

d(-nc)  MiX^y  ^K'^li)  ^r^o^y  ('^'  Cannin.  ii.  474.  S.  V.;)  not  yivt^ 

<yigir  I^Hy.)  treaty  aB  Oedike  has  printed  it, 

c  !•— IS.  Sense :  **  The  Oracea  (Find.  Carmm.  Sell.  p.  200.) 

**  ihure  Ib  tiie  Ufe  of  the  goda,  e  S6.  ^  With  the  wings  of  glo. 

**  which  ia  passed  amid  choral  har-  *^  rious   contests :"    Oedike    and 

and  festire  society."  Beck.  Heyne  take  irrepd  di^Xttv  to  be  a 
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lyric  cfpiTBsiuii  foru^Xa,fmu,ln 
reference  (o  the  joy  and  glory  with 
which  they  eteTate  the  mlod.  Hoy. 
Piwl.  Cannm.  i.  179.  Gedik.  Pihd. 
SeU.201.  West,  an  excellent  tniu- 
lator  of  some  of  Pindar's  Odes  into 
Cjiglish,  takes  Ibe  word  irr(p«iaiiD 
it!  literal  meaninE;  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  transcribe  his  note 
on  the  Bubject.— "  The  Scholiuti, 
"  and  from  them  all  the  Annota- 
"  tors,  say,  that  Trfpoioi  (which 
"  literally  sitpilGes  wings)  is  used 
"  in  this  place  figuratively  to  de- 
"  note  the  Olympic  crowns ;  whose 
"  properly,  bbj  ihey,  it  i>  to  ele- 
''  *ate,  like  wings,  and  raise  the 
"  glory  of  (he  conqneron.  Bnt 
"  this,  in  my  npinion,  is  a  figure 
"  too  bold  and  eitraragant  even 
"  for  Pindar  himself.  I  rather 
"  lliink  the  word  uTifoiffi,  wings, 
"  shonld  be  here  taken  in  it*  litenl 
*'  signification  ;  as  I  imagine  from 
"  this  passage  and  one  in  Plutarch, 


"  chna,  to  whom  Pindar  iwcribed 
"  the  present  Ode."  Trau.oTPUkl. 

oiftni,  isio.  pp.  an,  *n. 

The  pawtge  of  Platareh  to 
which  Weat  lefen,  mi  which  he 
eiplaim  in  hii  traatiM  on  th* 
Olympic  ganuB,  inscribed  in  the 
second  rolmne  of  this  publication, 
is  from  hi*  Diaoouree  oo  the  Face  of 
the  Hoon,  where  apeaking  of  the 
sools,  which,  after  the  flrst  deadi 
here  npon  earth,  and  the  purgatory 
which  they  undergo  for  some  time 
in  the  region*  between  the  e*rtb 
and  the  planets,  ai«  tiaulaled  to 
the  moon,  he  says,  that  m  a  mark 
of  their  eonstaitcy,  tkey,  tike  Ae 
UHiqnerorswearchBpletBofpliuMS 
or  wings :  woirip  oi  inirifipoit  Atra- 
iouii$ifOt  ortfivn  wpir,  p.  041. 
Wech.  Tom.  i\.  p.  TI9.  Beiak. 

Faaw's  eiplanation  Is  rather 
ludicrous  than  Htiilaetory,— JtM 
irrrpoiffi  tgo  Ttftra  ad /alia  oJMilH, 
ftus  finttoM  Ttftnat  tt  ehUnf  t) 
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r.fil  I  in   /M 


THE  FIRST 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBBD 


TO    HIERO    OF    AETNA, 

Ckmqturor  m  the  Ckarioi  Race. 


Argument. 

The  poet  addcesses  himself  in  the  first  place  to  his  harp,  the 
power  of  which  extends  even  to  the  gods  above,  1 — ^24. 
Iti  harmony  enraptnres  all,  save  the  wicked,  among  whom 
b  TyphoeuSy  pressed  beneath  Aetna,  24 — 66*  At  the  foot 
of  which  was  the  new  city  Aetna,  whereof  the  herald  had 
proclaimed  Hiero  a  citizen,  66 — 64.  This  the  poet  ex- 
plains as  a  good  omen,  and  offers  his  prayers  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town,  64 — 81.  He  prays  also  for  Hiero,  in- 
teiposiDg  the  prmse  of  the  victor,  81 — 111.  He  mentions 
Dinomenes,  son  to  Hiero,  111 — ^115.  Referring  to  past 
toils  and  woes,  he  prays  for  Hiero*s  felicity,  115—156. 
The  poet  subjoins  many  good  comisels. 

[Date  of  the  victory,  Pyth.  89,  or  Olymp.  77,  S ;  A.C.  470.] 


PYTHIANS. 

ODE  I. 

TO     HIERO    OF    AETNA, 

Cmupteror  m  the  Chariot  Race. 


K.  1.      1  HOU  goldeo  lyre,'  tenure  common^  to  Aptdlo 


K  1.  S«TeraI  Teaaatm  utjr  b«  w-  goldeo.  Bnl  thU  MCO«Bt,  u  tki 
•igned  Tor  Pi[idKT*B  addreuinB  uoie  ScboUut  InUiiotM,  (Hay. 
UraHlf  to  the  hup ;  u,  Int,  tb«    Pind.  Cvmm.  iL  488,)  U  nlhoc 
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mod  tbe  Mates  adorned  with  violet  tresses/  hail ! 
to  thee  the  dancer^s  step,  priaie  of  the  festive  tri- 
umph^ attendBi  thj  s^os  the  singers  obey  when 
swept  fry  the  minsireVs  hand  thou  soundest  the 
proems^  of  the  hymns^  leaders  of  the  choir. 


iiL  SSl.  nm  peaiiag of  wMumq  in  Olynip.  is.  148.;  wImm  I  kitye 
it  ft  nibjeet  of  ditp«t0 ;  Heman,  traaahited  it,  witness,  f ss^is,  on  tlie 
wbooe  intBrpretatSoa  I  follow,  takes  aotiiority  of  Schneider  in  his  Greek 
k  to  bo  «sod  In  a  posslv<e  seMO,  and  Oennan  Lexicon,  tot  iL  in  544; 
and  to  signiiy,<ih<  cw—  rigkt  mm  and  Oedike,  who  translates  the 
ftrsm  Jbas  witik  anstiksr  H  wMf  pk»  passage,  Seiiie  dorie  tmg^  auoh 
Jsct.  Heyne  taking  the  word  in  a  des  lolaus  Orabhligel,  ii.s.w. 
sense  cognate  to  its  usual  signifi-  c  2.  /oirXocafMv.  Hesychins 
ontioB,  [XvrluBM  ol  iv  role  iUuuc  explains  (oirXdca/ioc  by  /uVavd- 
paifSoL  Hesych.]  and  equivalent  ^pi^,  Theophnustus  in  Hist,  plantt. 
■eaily  to  nrt^opoc,  a4M^»  ex-  1.  6.  c.  6.  speaks  of  black  violets. 
plains  thus :  ^  hyn  ApoUini  ca-  — I  have  observed  in  the  south 
'^  norti  et  Mwis  dioram  in  Olym-  of  Europe  that  tiiese  pretty  har- 
^  po  daoentftos  tmiwH^  adeoque  bingers  of  summer  are  much  more 
'fflmeCbune  a4|uvat, partes  et  dark  in  colour  than  those  culti- 
'^openni  siMun  praestat"  Hey.  vated  in  our  gardens :  most  beau- 
PImL  Cmn.  1 184.  N.  Ctodike  tifnlly,  therefore,  does  Homer  term 
eoBtroM  Hm  wMe  passage,  fSp^  the  irdvroc  (H.  X',  908.  Od.  i,  S0, 
IwyC'AvAXsnwo  xpvviaffolrria.  and  X',  106.)  (ofl^,  elsewhere 
901^  vMuBOp  UmaBp.  Lgra  AfM.-  called  fiiXac.  U.  m  ,  70.  The  me- 
irfs  «nrM  Btitmfm  tbmd  Uuirumei^  taphor  is  frequent  in  Pindar :  see 
tam,  fw  rtgk  Jfasss ;  accordingto  Olymp.  tL  60.  Isth.  vii.  SS.  and  in 
whAd^thafSiritlfeMec^ywillbe  Hesiod ;  see  Tlieog.  S44,  &c. 
gpTwed  by  eMtetv,  and  not  by  d  7.  'AvafioKkcy  r^i  wpo6i/ua  ^ 
crlopsy.  Gedlk.  Find.  Caimm.  racdpxacvdv^^/i^(n«y.  "Oftnftoc 
8eB.Mf.  lUs  list  scholar,  in  his  'ErdhfoppUKf^AviP^iXXiroieaMv 
OanHUi  renkm  of  the  Pythians,  Ai»9tXv.  Snidas.  ^poifuov  of  the 
tmriaftes:  goMi^  Harfe  Apol-  preceding  line  is  a  orasls  for  wpo- 
taM^dadenridkBldkklgenMusen  ei/uov,  which  is  to  be  rendered 
■ilgeUetesde  Lenkerin :  whidi  hymn,  as  in  Py^.  vii.  S.  and  in 
alloiwB  to  be  the  common  Tkucydid.  1.  S.  c.  104,  where  Ho- 
bvt  denies  tiiat  any  one  mer's  hymn  to  Apollo  is  called 
it.  irpool/iiov  'AifSSXmvoc,  on   which 

word  OB  which  the    the  Scholiast  observes,  ^/lyevc  rd 
abere  note  baa  been  written,  occurs    wpooifua  Ik£Kovv, 
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E'en  tlie  lanced  bolt  of  eternal  fire  dost  thou 
quench  : '  on  Jove's  sceptre'  too  sleeps  Ihe  eagle, 
A:<T.i.is.  lord  of  birds,  on  either  flank  droppings  the  rapid 
pinion  ;  while  o'er  bis  beaked*  head  thou  shed 'it 
a  darkling  cloud,  sweet  bar  to  his  ej'elMs :  he. 
slumbering,  rears  his  heaving'' back,  charmed  b^ 
thy  strokes.  For  e'en  valiant  Mars,  dismissing 
the  hard  javetin's  point,  cheers  his  heart  with 
ecstatic  rest :  since  thy  sh^s  enrapture  the  souls 
of  the  blessed  also,  aimed  by  the  skill  *-  of  Latoo's 
son  and  the  deep 'bosomed^  Muses. 

Eo.  1.  x;.     But  whoso'  Jove  loves  not,  Ihcy  ace  seized  with 


iL.m'jijjL'.L'n?,-- 5* 
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tertw  bearing  the  voice  of  the  Pierian  maids^  whe« 
thef  on  earth  or  the  raging  sea :  so  also  the 
handred-headed  Typhus,  who,  a  foe  to  the  gods^ 
lies  prostrate  in  dire  Tartarus ."^ 

IkfpJms,  whom  erst  the  Cilician  cave,  far*re- 
nowned,  fostered;  but  now  do  the  sea-bound 
shores  above  Cuma  and  Sicilia  too°  press 


pi^  Kara  n^  awnpov  d6i\ae<rav  n  Hie  ScKoliast  obsenres,  that 

ftKii  6  Zc^y  Suroarpifb^at  rt)v  Cuma  was  an  islaDd  situate  near 

fd^  rwy  Mou^wv.     Hey.  Pind.  Sicilia :  Kv/iii,  viiooQ  iraptuciifikvfi 

Cumau  H.  401.    TkeCof^iflh  idi-  rf  SuecXif  a  mistake  proceeding 

CM  wfll  noCy  I  eoDceivc,  pennit  to  probably  from  his  ignoranoe  of  tha 

follow  the  Greek  in  translatin|;  geography  of  those  parts  :althoagh 

Sea,    «ftcfit;    the    Oeroian,    as  it  must   be  noted  that  Stephen 

Sdmiid  obcerres,  Is  more  pliaUe,  Byz.  makes  the  same  remark,  who, 

and  coteqncntly  Oedike  has  ren-  at  the  end  of  his  article  on  Ciima, 

deiedit:  loitaber  Zens  nichtliebt.  obsenresy  iart  leai  v^voc  wXn^ior 

HI  19.  It  is  by  an  lenism  that  SuccXuic.  Those  to  whose  imagina- 

T^lpnyec  ii  here  Jo^ed  to  a  femi-  tion  it  is  repugnant  to  consider  Ty- 

Bine  a4)wtiTe:  as  in  Olymp.  Tii.  phoeus  as  extending  ftom  Sicily  be- 

148^  Ic^yi^  Kkuvdy  for  cXtcv^.  yondOamaathwart  the  channel  tdke 

OiyMp.  liiL  64y  'IwSfib^  ^ovria^  the  liberty  of  translating^  without 

Ibr  ir^yrwr  mm!  in  this  present  authority,  vvlp  byiqNui:  I  do  not 

•deySC^  t^Mp  t^tpa^UiySai  Kimv  oh-  see,  howcTer,  that  the  ipa«e  can 

pdana^.    Sehmidii  Find.  Pythioni-  fidrly  be  regarded  as  too  <gieat  to 

cttie.'p.sa  By  Tkrtams,  according  be  measured  by  the  body  x>f4me  of 

to  Heyiie,  is  here  meant,  wktUo  is  those  who,  to  scale  heaven,  hove 

mmi^r    the    esrCA.     [Hey.    Pind.  Ossa  on  Pelion.    The  reader  is 

Cannm.  i.  1S8.J  probably  aware  that  the  land  near 

I  am  tempted,  however,  despite  Cuma  bears, in  all  parts,  the  marks 

of  such  great  authority,  to  regard  of  volcanic  emptiom ;  indeed,  the 

the  word  as  allusive  to  the  anguish  basin,  termed  by  Strabo  'Ayopa 

of  Typiion*s  situation.    The  mon-  'H^trrod,  Vulcan's  forum,  and  now 

ster  ailnded  to  by  the  poet  i>ears  called  the  iSM/o/ora,  (finom  the  ma- 

Hm  difierent  names,  Tv^v,  Tv^Cy  nufactures  of  sulphur  on  its  verge) 

T»frfui,  Tv^c^  and  Tv^Mvcdf.  is  the  smouldering  crater  of  a  vol- 

fiee  Olymp.  iv.  12;  Pyth.  viii.  SO ;  cano  half  extinct,  and  justifies  the 

n.  Pj  782.  andents  in  placing  the  Phlegraean 
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8faa^7  bresst:  htm  doth  heavea'i  pilUr  tUo  Imkli 
hoflrj  Etna,  during  the  live-long  Jtmr,'  nuno  of 
stb.2.10.  sharp  soow ;  forth'  from  whose  boaotn  are  bdi^ed 
limpid  founts  of  fire  toacceiBible ;  io  the  dsj  bcr 
streams  pour  forth  a  glowing  flood  of  smoke ;  but 
in  the  gloom  of  night  the  ruddjr  wliirting  fiamej 
with  loud  crash,  hurls  the  stones  to  the  sea'i  deep 
eipanse." 

Thus  doth  that  beast*  send  up  Vulcan's  dirdul 

Bald*  in  that  Tidnitj.    SUmbo'i  re-  nle    enplion,  eaaiMt    UI  to   ba 

Bwrka,  when  describing  theM  la-  itntck  with  Iks  paiiaatiia  af  tke 

RioDS,  arc  lo  replete   nilh  good  picttuw  dnwn  by  lUi  Mlg^tf  gv- 

■nue,  that  I  cannot  forbear  qootinf  nim  in  ten  Udm  :   ViiKil  hai  at- 

'  hii  words  :    UiAavAnpov  ti  nli^  t«a>pted  the  lame  In  Km.  UL  HI, 

fopm  iSp^iv,  5ri  *ic  0  wipot  oj-  but  fallt  far  ihott  of  Pindar. 

ret,  Airi  r^  Ku^m'ac  ifUqinict  FtotHomer'aBolaMndlngtoUia 
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ioisentii  a  prodigy  marrellous  indeed  to  behold^ — 
a  wondw  too  is  it  to  bear  from  tben^  who  have 
gooe  thither,  bow  he  i$  bound'  by  the  black Ant. 2.51. 
leaved  tops  and  the  bate  of  Aetna ;  while  the  b^^ 
ntreachisg;  grides  his  whole  subject  back. 

Giant,  O  grants  I  may  be  pleasing  unto  thee, 
JoYc ;  ^  ihee^  who  rulest  this  mount,  forehead 
of  the  fair-fruited  land^  whose  neighbouring  city, 
bearing  the  same  name,  the  glorious  founder  hath 
ennobled ;  since,  in  Pjrthia's  cirque,  'twas  she  the 
beraU  proclaimed,  blazoning  for  Hiero,  victor  in 
the  chariot 

•  SS.  Iy,  aepanted  by  tmesu  ^o'ertook  him^  the  fUliog  bolt, 

Unm-Mirm.  ^hnt^QMt  of  tame;  this  hnried 

AmAjIiw y  whether  through  ac-  ^  the  giant  firom  his  loud  yaimts ; 

ddflStyOrtDtryaikll  withPfaidar,  ^Ibr  pierced  to  the    heart,  his 

hu  atteiqited  likewise  to  describe  ^  strength  was  scathed  and  con- 

Aif  hnajtag  ■ountain;  the  Hie-  ^  sumed.  And  now  powerless  and 

fttByivnif  opiBion,  soars  far  above  **  supine  lies  his  carcase,  &st  by 

fkm  Athfinian  poet ;  bat  in  order  that  ^  ^tae  straightened  main,  pressed 

fkm  wadef  May  judge  bqjh  nnder  ^beneath    Aetna's    foot      High 

•fMd  diMdviBtagea,  I  sol^in  a  ^  seated  on  the  top,  Vulcan  plies 

Hlsnl  fmnslafioii  of  the  descrip-  ''with  the  beetle  the  burning  mass; 

liiMi  dcftm  by  the  tmgedian :  the  ''  hence  shall  burst  floods  of  fire 


oecun  in  Upon,  Ai<rfii#-  ^  with  rabid  jaws'  derouring  fidr- 

r«c.  It  SM— STt.  Schuts.  (Blom.  <<  fruited  SiceUa's plains ;  thus  amid 

isid,  S6S— S80);  Ocean  speaks:  ^the  hot  shafts  of  the  insatUte 

^  I  saw  awl  pitied  Earth's  son,  ^  storm,  pregnant  with  fire,  shall 

**  dweller  of  Cilicia's  cave,  fierce    ^  Typhon  rage. ^ 

^  hmdred-headed  monster,  o'er-  1 50.  After  iivd&viiv  understand 

**coaM    by    migiit,   Typhon    the  Ifii,    Philippos  supplies  'lipMyeu 

"wild— him   that  withstood   the  Schmid.   Pythionn.  4S.      Oedike 

"  guds    fofth  of  his  horrid  jaws  takes  this  verb  absolutely  and  re- 

'^  hisiing  death :   from  his  eyes  garding  the  line  as  an  exclamation 

**  flashed   hideous   lightning ;    as  of  terror  and  anxiety  renders  it : 

"  though  by  force  he  would  o'er-  parce,  pretcr,  pwra.    In  German, 

**  tarn  JoTc's  sovereign  power :  but  Gnade,  o  Zeus,  Gnade.    Gedik. 

^  the  sleepless  thunder  of  Zeus  Find,  Csnnm.  SelU  Sll. 
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Ef.  ^.  21.  To  martnen*  bound  on  a  Toyage  the  firat 
blessing  is  a  gale  favourable  at  the  ooBet ;  lince 
belike'  they  may  to  tbe  end  enjoy  a  retuni 
prosperous  :  and  this'  brings  the  hope  thatafler 
these  happy  events  Aetna  shall  in  future  days  be 
named  and  celebrated  for  her  wreaths  and  her 
steeds  and  her  fair-sounding  banquets  of  tri- 
umph. 

Thou  vrbo  swayest  Delos^  and  lorest  PaniasB' 
Castalian  spring,  Lycian  Phoebus,  Touchsafe  to 
bear  in  mind  these  mt/  fratfcrs*  and  the  land  of 
STa.3.79.  heroes  : for  from  the  gods  come  all  deeds  de- 
vised *  by  mortal  virtues ;  through  them  are  born  the 
wise,  the  vigorous  in  arm,  and  the  eloquent . 
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But  while  I  seek  to  praise  yon  Iierd>  I  tf ust, 
tbat>  in  my  hand  brandishing  the  brass-barbed 
shafts  I  shall  not^  as  it  were,  heave  beyond  the 
list,  yet  hurling  far  outstrip  my  rivals  ^ 
May  time""  thus  ever  guide  his  bliss  and  the  boon 
of  wealth,  and  seud  him  oblivion  of  woes :  (of  a 
truth  nay  he  remember  how  many  fights  he  has  io  Ant.s.oi. 
war  with  bold  spirit  stood,  when  at  the  hands  of 
the  gods,  they  found  him  glory  such  as  of  the 
Greeks  none  other  culls,  noble  crown  of  wealth  : 
e*en  now  hath  he  warred,  following  Philoctetes* 
example  ;    when,"^  urged   by  fatal   necessity,   a 


b  84 — 86.  Hie  metaphor  here  follow  the  Scholiast,  who  affirms 
and*  «ae  of  by  Pindar  is  borrowed  that  6  Xoyos  larl  Tipi  *Ilpwyoc  col 
fnmk  MM  of  the  fi?e  exercises  of  TkXMvoCf  rHv  rvpawfieavrutv  iv 
Uie  Pentathlon,  tIz.  darting,  in  Sv^Kueov^at^.  HvwuneSf  Sieuli,  or 
which  he  who  threw  his  dart  (ar-  cu  fi&xai^  can  with  equal  propriety 
thestyWithin  certain  lines  or  limits,  be  onderstood;  the  latter  being 
was  deemed  the  conqueror ;  as  he,  preferred  by  the  editor  abore  men- 
wboae  dart  wandered  beyond  those  tioned.  In  the  deutsches  Museum, 
liaea,  lost  tiM  rictory.  West's  Jun.  1778,  toI.  i.  p.  651.  Heyne 
TmBa.ofPindaryS27.  Oxford,  1810.  proposes  line  94  to  read  voXa/icu, 
Ptedar  often  compares  his  poetry  instead  of  «-aXa^ai£*  adopting 
to  a  dnrL  See  Olymp.  i.  176.  The  which,  the  construction  would  be, 
^rrH»«c  of  liaeStt  refers  to  the  other  according  to  Gedike,  ndkafiai  (lir 
poets  aqfonning  at  Hiero's  court.      fnavoQ)  tvpivKovro  ^iSiv  rtfidyy  ice. 

e  91 — 86.  Construction :  ^  rev  *'  When  his  arm  found  god-sent 
Jift§tpdoiuv  (Syncop.  dva/iv^veuv)  <<  honour :"  ri/idv  •^citfv,in  the  same 
oimQ  fiiaxiuc  ^»^  ^tJ^f^^  irapi/ifcvc  sense  as  in  Pyth.  iv.  91.  Heyne 
rki^vt  ^Xii  iV^'^o  (<^  /^X^'")  himself  construes  tvploKovro  TraXa- 
drpimovTO  ^ittv  wdXofiats  ri^i)v,  fiai  ^i&v,  *'  When  the  hands  of  the 
maw  ^TtQ  'SXX^vwv  tpkirii^  SLyiptth-  <<  gods  found,*'  &c. :  as  in  Pyth.  ii. 
X9V  9nf&vttna  wXovrov,  If  we  72.  iiXov  Sktrav  Zi|v6c  trakafuu, 
adopt  the  general  reading,  as  given  d  98—100.  The  sense  Heyne  takes 
m  Heyoe's  lez^,  great  doubt  must  to  be :  <<  As  when  through  necessity 
exist  as  to  the  nominative  to  be  /^  the  proud  Ulyue$  fawned  before 
vnderstood  before  tifphKovTO'  some    "  Ph UocteteSf  craving  the  assistanoe 


i 


Iiaugbty  lord  fawned  before  him  to  cnre  hU  Mi- 
ance  :  for  mea  relate*  that  two  godlj  heroes  went 
i^.i.io>.  seeking,  to  fetch'  from  Lemnos,  (here  racLed  with 
a  wound,  Poeas'  archer  h>d,  who  though  treading 
with  sickly  frame,  wasted  Priam's  citj.  and  ended 

the  Grecians'  toils but  so  had  late  disposed.) 

Thus  too  may  god  prospering  favour  Hiero,  in  time 
forth  revolving,  yielding  unto  him  the  opportune 
fulfilment  of  his  tows. 

"  of  the  vnymaahe  badbofbn  «-  commentator  makei  »ivf  AKkjtf 

''buidonedBtLenuM«;be(FUIoc.)  to  TcfMto  the  itOM  vderwUck 

"aided  the Oreaks, and mded  the  Hlen>  *afla«d,Ml*  InEHndfroa 

■*  war  of  Tro; ;  bo,  penuaded  by  the  third  Pjlhian  ;    *o  fltal  tbe 

"llieTOD'i  prayeta,  Hiero  haa  en-  tianalatiaa,  according  to  him,  w«mM 

«  tared  into  alliance  with  flie  aame  probablr  be  :  ■*  For,  thoa^   dl- 

"mantiiaterewldledefplMdhloi.''  "preued  with  i»in,aM  hangMr 

Hey.  nnd.  Catmnt.  L  IH.    Here  "  king  (i.  e.  AwuriUat)  dtd  fcw 

had  been  a  war  between  TlieniB  "  ing    cmre    Ua    (1.    e.    Hlerc^) 
n4awafqg|o.  Hicfo'al 
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Ohey  me,  O  Mu«e^  and  sing  near  Dino- 
menes'^  likewise  the  meed  of  victory,  won  on  the 
foor-borse  car ;  for  the  father's  triumph  is  a  joy 
not  alien  to  him • 

Onwards !  next  tievise  we  ^  a  lay  grateful  to 
Aetna's  kins:,  Jove,  unto  whom  Hiero  hath  founded  str.  4. 

118. 

that  city  blessed  with  heaven-reared  freedom,  in 
the  laws  of  Hyllus'  *  code :  for  ever  faithful  to 
A^mius*  statutes  will  abide  the  Dorian  off^ 
spring  of  Pamphylus,  and  of  •the  Heraclides  too, 


•g  lis.  DinoBieiieSy  sod  of  Hiero.  aicribes  to   the   Aetneans  tfaem- 

h  im.  Ivuray  poti  itUy  accord-  selvei  the  high  exploits  of  their 

iag  to  Htfyne :  CMike  renders  it  ancestors. 

k^iif  MOB,  hereafter,  as  in  U.  a ,  What  has  Just  been  stated  con- 

547.   Hus  translator  takes  Alrvac  ceming  the  Peloponnesian   colo- 

fimfftXiit,  to  aflnde  to  Dinonvnes,  nizersofAetna, is  founded  on  Diod. 

and  not,  with  Heyne,  to  Jove.  Sic.  si.  49.    'lipwy  ik  roi^g  rt  No- 

i   190 — 188.  The  Dorians,  on-  Ifcovc  Kal  ro^c  KaraveUovc  U  rmv 

derfhedirectSoo  of  the  Heraclides,  irSktw  Avaarfitracy  Uiovt  oiirqro- 

wfcoee  first  commander  was  Hyl-  pag  <iirl<rr£iXf  v,  U  fuv  IIcXoir4>K- 

\uBf    aon  of  Hercules,  migrated  vri<rov  wivroKKrxt^iovg  iL^poioag^ 

Pindaf ,  oonqaered  the  Pelo-  ic  -ik  ^vpaKovtrCtv  SKXevg  rovo^roifg 

and  took  possession  of  trpoa^ilg,  Kai  ri^v  iiiv   Kar&viiv 

ABydae,  a  town  sitnate  at  the  foot  iuTbtv6fta<rtv  Alryi|v,  Tt)v  Sk  xwpav 

of  Taygetns,   and   not  far  from  oif  fi6vov  ri)y   KaravtUaVj  6\ktk 

8pafft%  the  country  of  the  Tyn-  Kai  voWtjy  riig  6ft6pov  wpoe^tlg 

dhiiidf  J  Castor  and  Pollux.  Pam-  KaTtK\ripo{>x'l^tf  ftvpiovg  ir\rfp*t<rag 

fkylvs,  as  also  his  father  Aegi-  oUriTopiig'  rovro  S*  iirpaU  trtrcv- 

minBf  were    descendants    of  the  iutv  &fta  fikv  ix^iy  ^oii^tiav  irol- 

Heinelldes:  the  latter  was  a  fa-  ^ijv  <Ui6Xoyov  irp^  rdc  iietov9€ig 

■ova  lawgiver.    As    Aetna    was  xptlag,  &tta  $i  Kai  Ik  riig  ytvonivijg 

fe  tlie  greater  part  inhabited  by  fivptdvfpov    woXiwc    rtfiug    ixttv 

Peloponnesian  colonists,  these  few  tipwUag'  rovg  ^k  Va^iovg  koI  rovg 

«liaerrations  will  enable  the  read-  Karaval^vg  U  tS»v  frarpUitiv  ava- 

€r  to  see* the  drift  of  the  allusions  araSivrag  ftiT*ifKunv  ilg  rovg  Aioi*- 

nade  by  the  poet  in  these  lines;  rivovg Kai fitrd rdp iyxi>*pwv wpoo- 

Pindar,  in  the  spirit  of  lyric  poetry,  iraU  KarotKiiv  ttjv  w6\tv» 

8 


dwelling  beneath  the  clifii  of  TkjgetuB ;  forth 
from  Piadus  rushing,  1>bPP7  °)6>1->  ^^  poueued 
Amyclae,  neighbours  high  renowned  of  the  TfD- 
darides,  riders  of  the  white  charger  neigh- 
bours of  whose  lance  the  glory  bloomed'  —  ■  — . 

To  the  citizeos  and  kings  bjr  Amena's  stream 
ever,  Jove,  vouchsafe  such  a  lot  as  may  prove  the 
myiog  of  men  true  •/  through  thee,  in  truth,  may 
the  aged  chieftain  hero  instructing  turn  hii  son 
and  bis  people  to  sympfaonious  peace. 

OfTspriog  of  Cronus,  who  on  Cuma'i  straad 
hast  seen '  the  dire  wreck  of  ships,  send,  I  be- 
seech thee,  that  the  Phoenician  and  the  clamoroua 
Tyrrhenian   war-shout"   maj  abide  within  their 
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curred  bow  endure  woful  rout:  but  on  Himera's 
fair  irrigoous  bank  perfect^  my  soul,  a  hjmn  to 
Dinomenet*^  song^  a  hymn  thej  have  earned  by 
▼alour^  their  hostile  heroes  suffering  dire  dis- 
comfit——% 

If  thou  speak  in  season/  in  brief  space  con-  Str.  5« 
necting  the  bounds  of  many  deeds,  less  blame  en- 
sues from  men :  for  loathsome  surfeit  blunts  the 
rapid  mind;  and  more  than  all  does^  in  secret, 
the  hearing  of  foreign  ">  valour  weigh  upon  the 
soul  of  citizens. 


the  Tictmy  mentionecl  by  Diodo-  all  the  sons  of  Dinomencs,  I  should, 

ms.    Him  svppoftitioii  not  only  re-  I  say,  infer  that  Hiero  commanded 

cofDcUes  tba  two  different  relations  in  the  sea  engagement;  which  may 

giTen  by  Diodoms  and  Ephorns ;  also  be  one  reason  why  this  naral 

bat  accovnts  for  Pindar's  naming,  rictory  is  not  placed  among  the  ac- 

aa  he  does,  both  Cama  and  Hi-  tions  of  Gelo ;  as  its  having  been* 

merm  as  tiie  places  of  action,  and  obscured  by  the  more  illustrious, 

mentioBiBg  the  battles  both  of  Sa-  and  more   important  victory  ob- 

lamis   and  Plataeae,  the  one  of  taincd  by  Gelo  and  his  brothers, 

which  was  fouf^  at  sea,  the  other  which  put  an  end  to  tiiat  Cartha- 

by  land.    In  this  light  the  com-  ginian  invasion,  may  have  been  the 

parison  is  just  and  noble,  and  the  occasion  of  Pindar's  recording  it, 

whole  passage  of  Pindar  clear  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory 

intelligible ;  whereas,  if  there  was  of  an  action,  which  so  much  re- 

only  one  victory,  whether  by  sea  dounded  to  the  honour  of  Hiero, 

or  land,  there  is  bo  nconciling  the  to  whom  he  inscribes  this  Ode. 

historians  one  with  another,  nor  Wesf  s  Trans,  of  Pind.  SOO.  Ox*- 

even  Pindar  with  himself;  and,  if  ford,  1810. 
I  lught  be  indulged  in  a  conjee-        o  154.   This  Dinomenes   must 

tore,  I  should  imagine,  from  Pin-  not  be  confounded  with  the  fore- 

dai^sneatioBiBg  Hiero  alone,  when  going  son  of  Hiero,  (see  line  112.) 

^  speaks  of  the  naval  fight  near  The  one  here  mentioned  was  fa- 

CoMS,  and  afterwards,  when  he  ther  to  Hiero  and  Gelo. 
refers  to  the  land  battle  fought        p  157.  Supply  {jcar^)  caifH^r. 
near  the  river  Himera,  mentioning       q  162.    Forrt/pi,  a2i».     Hiere 


Albeit,— for  better  is  earj  than  pi^j-^dismin 
not,  O  Hiero,  thy  noble  puruiit*— with  jut 
belm  steer  thy  host— on  the  anvil  of  truth  temper 
thy  tongue' — if  e'en  one  nin  qmik  fly  forth 
from  thee  'tis  surelj  held  important :  thou  art  the 
steward  of  many  things;  many  are  the  trusty 
witnesses  to  i1^  deeds,  whether  good  or  bad. 
Abiding  then  in  thy  fatr-blooraing  nature,  if  thou 
aught  love  to  hear  ever  sweet  fame,  be  not  vexed 
over-much  by  expense,  but,  like  the  helmman, 
unfurl  thy  windy  canvass ;  be  not,  dear  firiend, 
b^uiled  by  lithe  cunning. 

The  increase  of  fame  that  follows  death  alone 
points  out  to  historians  and  to  bards  *  the  life  of 
heroes  gone  by.     Croesus'  kind  virtue  dies  not ; 
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To  succeed  is  the  first  of  rewards;  to  have 
hit  fame  is  the  second  bliss :  he  who  has  met 
and  won  bothj   has  gained  a  crown  the  no- 


THE  SECOND 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  THE  SAME  AS  THE  FOREGOING, 


AND  FOR  A  LIKE  VICTORY. 


Aroument. 


The  poet  greets  Syracuse,  the  residence  of  the  conqueror, 
1 — 9.  He  attributes  the  victory  to  Diana's  protection, 
9 — ^23.  He  asserts  that  Hiero  deserves  praise  no  less 
than  other  princes,  2S— 38.  Gratitude  claims  this  due; 
he  is  therefore  led  to  a  long  digression  on  the  history  of 
Ixicm,  who  suffers  the  penalty  of  his  ingratitude  to  the 
gods,  39—90.  The  poet  excuses  himself  from  slander, 
and  in  a  s^le  as  moral  as  poetic  gives  praise  and  advice 
lo  his  hero. 


[Date  of  the  victorj ;  whether  in  the  same  Pythiad  as  the  foregcMng,  or 

not,  it  not  tuffieiently  proved.] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  II. 

TO  THE  SAME  AS  THE  FOREGOING, 
AND  FOB  A  UKE  VICTOBY. 


Srs.  r.  xiAIL,*  mighly  Syracuse  <  thou  temple  of  Msn, 
deep-drenched  in  war,  godfj?  nurse  of  heroes  and 
of  chargers  delighting  in  steel,  to  thee  I  come 


ODE  II.  laD 

not  anfaYOared  of  whom,  he  with  his  nimble  bands 

tamed  jon^  foals^  curbed  by  the  varied  bridle : 

for  the  maid  joying  in  darts^  and  Mercury^  ruler  Ant.i.io. 
of  the  cirque,  with  either  hand  place  on  his  brow 
the  glistening  ornament,  when  to  the  sheen  car  * 
and  chariot,  obedient  to  the  rein,  he  yokes  the 
coarsen'  strength,  invoking  the  brandisher  of  the 
trident,  widely  puissant  god. 

To  other  lords  have  other  bards  perfected  the 
sweet-chiming  hymn,  virtue^s  meed  :  full  oft  re- 
sound the  Cyprians'  strains  of  Cinyras^ ^be 


she  bore  the  name  Alpheftea.    Oe-  /^aoe  to  him,  did  he  tame  the  fotde^ 

dike    Piiidan    Pythi«che    Siegs-  curbed  by  the  varied  bridle.  Oedika 

hynmeii.  S5.  Pindaro  Pythysche  Siegshymnen. 

d  13.  Kiivac  may  be  taken  as  a  56. 

genitive  agreeing  with  riTpaoplas^  I    have,    I    believe^    followed 

SQppUed  from  line  8,  or  with  'Ap-  Roppe's  version,  although  I  can- 

rifuiSoc,  from  the  preceding  verse,  not  see  why  dyau6c  should  be 

according  to  which  the  construe-  wrested  to  a  signification  so  dif- 

tion  will  be  artp  roQ  ofjK  liaftaaoi  ferent  from  that  which  it  bears  in 

VM^ovc  iv  kyavdXaiv  xtpalv  'Apri-  the  other  Odes,  Pyth.  ix.  66.  Pyth. 

fii^oc*  it  may  also  be  taken  as  an  iv.  180.   Pyth.  ii.  43,  &c.    Few, 

acxnsative  agreeing  with  iriuXovc,  however,  will  probably  be  pleased 

line  16.    No  necessity  seems  to  with  Oedike's  correction  and  in- 

exist  for  the  use  of  the  deraonstra-  terpretation. 

five  pronoun ;  it  is  therefore  pro-  e  20 — 22.    Construction :    ^rav 

bable  the  reading  may  be  corrupt.  (lipt»v)  lyKaraZivyvvy  a^ivo^  (t- 

Heyne  proposes  cXeci'dc,  the  mean-  wiiov  (tig)  ci^pov  Upfiard  re,  &c. 

ing'of  which  is  obvioas :  Gedike  The  ii^og  is  used  properly  when 

reads  oup^Cf  and  gives  the  follow-  speaking  of  the  double  seat  where- 

ing  translation :  **  Mit  dem  Lenk-  on  sat  the  driver  and  the  com- 

^eeU,  das  sie  selber,  die  Oottin,  batant;  the  poets,  however,  use 

**  mit  sarten  Handen  ihm  reichte,  this  word  often  for  the  whole  ve- 

*'  bandigte  er  die  buntgeziigelten  hide.    See  Hom.  Odyss.  iii.  481 

"*  FuUen."     With  the  rein,  which  and  492. 

the  goddeae  herself  with  tender  hands  f  27.  This  Ciny ras,  king  of  Cy- 
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£p.  1. 31.  whom  Apollo,  of  the  goldeo  locksj  did  dearlj  che- 
rish, Venus'  beloved  priest 

Such,  in  truth/  does  gratitude  ezcitCy  return- 
ing honour  for  benevolent  works :  thee  again, 
son  of  Dinomenes,  the  Zephyrian  Locrian  vir- 
gin, through  thy  valour  rescued  from  the  dire 
woes  of  war,  sings  before  her  house,  looking  for* 
wards  without  dread .^ 

Ixion — so  men  relate — by  the  gods'  decree, 
-whirled  eternally  on  the  vringed  wheelj  thus  speaks 
to  mortals.  ''  It  is  meet  ye  should  reward  your 
*'  benefactor :  approach  him  with  joyous  re* 
•'  turns /' 

str.2.  15.  And,  of  a  truth,  he  himself  has  learnt  that  les-* 
son  ;  for  leading  a  blissful  lift^  amid  the  friendly 
sons  of  Cronus,  he  abode  not  long  such  felicity ; 
when  with  maddened  soul  he  burned  for  Juno, 
whom  the  delectable  couch  of  Jove  claims.  Ar- 
rogance drove  him  to  the  stupendous  crime ;  but 


prus,  is  said  (Plin.  Hist.  N.  1. 7.  that  Pindar  should  make  tbii  al- 

c.  M.)  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  luskML  Hey.  Find.  Canoai*  ii«  St6* 
the  hammer,  tongs,  lever,  anvil,       g  88.  Toi,  not  woL    Hey.  Piad. 

and  brick,  and  therefore  did  cei^  Cannm.  i.  212.   V.  L. 
tainly  deserve  the  hononr  of  landa-       h  88.  AnazilanSy  H^g  of  Bhp 

tory  song  from   his  countrymen,  gium,  had  declared  war  agalwt 

The  Scholiast  observes, that  Hiero  the  Locrians  of  Italy;  but,  teni. 

was  descended  from  the  Cyprians;  fied  by  the  threats  of  Hieio, 

it  was  consequently  very  natural  peace  with  them. 


ODE  II.  141 

quicklj:  did  tim  man  iecei?e  extreme  torment^  suf- 
fering  hit  deterti« 

Two  were  hit  misdeeds  bringing  punishment : 
the  one,  that  he,  the  first  demi-god,  stained  man* 
kind  with  kindred  blood,  nor  that  without  gnile:'  AicT.2.eoL 
next,  that  whilom  in  the  spacious'^  dome  of  hea-» 
▼en  he  attempted  Jove's  consort ;  for  'tis  behove- 
fill  that  every  one  should  keep  in  view  the  mea- 
sure of  all  fitting  to  himself 

Unlawful  dalliance  hurls  man  to  mighty  wo  ; 
such  came  e'en  unto  him;'  since^  pursuing  a  sweet 


i  $9,  A/l«r  Oedike ;  ^  er  der  sage  thus :   lipai  ck  vaparpovM 

^  ente  mil  rerwandtem  Blute  die  Ig  ttaKorar    &^p6av  ifiaXov  irori 

**  Meiiiclien   bespritaEe  f    making  roirov  \k6vt,  hrti  re^lX^  ir.    This 

dyorocc  to  be  goTenied  by  t irl/ii^c.  reading,  first  proposed  by  Jacobs^ 

Ixioo   slew    his    &ther-in-law  has  been  sanctioned  by  Herman, 

Deioneus,  who  claimed  from  him  and  would,  it  appears,  have  been 

the    promised    marriage   portion,  admitted  by  Heyne  in  the  text, 

which,  aceording  to  iSbe  cnstom  of  had  he  lived  to  see  another  edition 

those  timet,  he  was  to  have  given  of  his  noble  performance. 
lor  the  bride :  Ixkm  perpetrated        The  Neapolitan  MSS.  consulted 

this  murder  by  pnshiDg  his  victim  by  Ahlwardt's  friend,  give  ipaXov 

into    a    pit  fiDed   with  bnming  iro/  UiXvov  ucopr'  and  wori  rtvdv 

coals.  -  Ikovt'  from  these  the  editor  has 

k  00.  Supply  f^  H  before  8rt  conjectured  the  following  reading, 

rid — fuyaXoietvHtwoty,   nagnar-pe-  tival  ii  trap*  Ic  kak.  d-^.  ifi,  worl 

oetr^a-habentibiiSy  i.  e.  magnis.  Kuvbv  Vco  vr'*  i-Kil  vcf .  taking  Kuvhv 

1  OS — 07.   CoBStmctioD  :    lifval  in  the  sense  of  oacmtm,  vona  imago, 

7f  voporpevM  ipakoy  (lor  IfijSaX.  Ahlwardt    Pindari    Carmm.    74. 

X0v#iir)  Ic  Kiue&nira  A^pSav  (i.  e.  Lipsiae.  1820. 
fityyriiv.)  fnri  ud  Umrro  (by  Tme-        Gedike  adopts  the  reading  Tort 

sis  for  ypwfccovro  Kai)  t6v  (i.  e.  koI  r6v   'I^iov  •  and    translates : 

ixi    Twrw,)      See    Hey.    Pind.  **  Criminal  iiO^ifment  in  the  bed  of 

Carmn.  i.  tl«.  Noti.  **  iove  hurled  thee,  O  Ixion,  to  deep 

Beck  has  edited  the  above  pas-  **  ico.— Frcvelndc  Wonnc  im  Bettc 
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fraud,  he  lay  with  a  cloudy  inexpert  man !  for  in 
shape  it  resembled  ^  Saturn's  most  lofty^  heayenlj^ 
daughter :  this  snare  the  hands  of  Jove  placed 
before  him,  beauteous  ruin ;  for  he  himsdf  (Ixian) 
ep. 2. 7s. foiled  the  four-spoke''  shackle^  his  destruction: 
chained  then  in  gyves  inextricable^  he  proclaimed 
the  universal  warning. 

Bereft  of  the  graces,  his  paramour  forth  brought 
unto  him  a  grisly  offsprings  she  solitary,  him  8<rfi- 
tary,''  bearing  honour  neither  among  men,  nor  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  gods  :  having  fostered,'  she 
named  him  Centaur ;  he  at  the  foot  of  Pdion 
mingled  with  the  Magnesian  mares:  and  hence 
was  bred  a  wondrous  band,  like  to  both  parents, 
formed^  from  their  mother  downward,  upward 
from  their  father . 


^  der  Liebe  stiirzte,  IxioD,  dich  in  by  the  poet. 

''  Uefes  Verderben."    Gedike  Pin-  p  82.  Gedike  translalM  "  Keft- 

dars  Pythische  Siegshymnen,  pp.  ''  taur  nannte  die  Sangerni  ihii. — 

69  and  70.  <<  Tke  nurse  named  km  CtftUmr 

m  69 — 70.  Construction :  (17  vt-  I  am  ignorant  of  his  foaMC  lor 

^iXi|)  y<lp  kvpfKt  (card  r6)  tUog  thus  departing  fhm  tbe  tme  wmm 

virtpoxiararg  ovpaviq,  &vyaTpl  Kp6-  ing  of  the  text. 

vov  (i.  e.  to  Jono.)  q  87.  Constractioa:  rd  pAvrnkr^ 

n  78.  The  fonr-6poke  wheel  on  ftarp6^ey(i.e.  icrq^  cinrovfifrp^ 

which  Ixion  was  bound  hand  and  Ixovtiq^  rd  H  lawip^v  (he)waTp6Q 

foot.    The  wheels  among  the  an-  (Ktvravpov,)   As  the  Centaur  WM 

cients  had  generally  six  spokes,  re/t  (^  tiu  graces^  the  hemAoUhme 

Homer  gives    eight  to    those  of  monsters,  althoagh  hmnaB,  Miift 

Juno's  chariot    U.  i.  723.  have  been,  according  to  Piadu^ 

o  80.  She  aolUaryy  for  this  was  hideous  and  unsightly :  thif  gif ei 

the  only  cloud  that  ever  kindled  :  Heyne  occasion  to  remarkytliattlM 

him  solitary^  for  he  was  the  only  handsome  figures  of  tke  Cenlavn 

fruit  of  the  intercourse  mentioned  which  have  reached  vs  (vBtA,  tor 


^i^^z^ymt    '   ti-JTMm 
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Crod'  perfects  all  events  accordiog  to  his  will ;  Str.s.89. 
god^  who  pursues  e'en  the  winged  eagle^  and  out- 
strips the  dolphin  of  the  deep :  some  among  high- 
minded  mortals  he  afflicts,  while  to  others  he 
grants  never-fading  glory   ■ 

But'  it  behoves  me  to  eschew  scandal,  that 
noxious  reptile,  for,  though  from  afar,  oft  have  I 
seen  in  deep  distress  the  scoffer  Archilochus,  him 
who  fattened  on  slanderous  hatred 

But  to'  be  wealthy,  and  thereto  to  add  the  lot  Ant.s. 
of  wisdom,  is  the  chiefest  of  blessings :  such  thou 
truly  boldest,  to  give' with  liberal  soul,  thou  so- 
vereign^ lord  of  the  many  and  well  crowned  cities, 
and  of  a  mighty  host.  Whoso  asserts  that  in 
wealth  and  honour  any  other  heretofore  in  Greece 
was  more  exalted,  he  vainly  wrestles  with  lax 
mind- . 


>,  as  thoie  sees  in  the  batf-  yean  before  Pindar ;  hence  the 

niiefii  plucked  from  the  Parthe-  inlc  ^^v,  1*  OS.    He  waa  a  moat 

wm  aad  depeaited  in  the  Britiah  aharpand  unaparing  Batyrist;  it  ia 

Vnemi)  were  unknown  to  the  no    wonder,   therefore,    that    be 

paet    Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  i.  219.  should  often  have  been   thrown 

r  SS.  The  tale  of  Ixion  brings  into  poverty  and  distress. 

(he  poet  lo  the  idea  of  the  aveng-  t  104—105.  Construction:  Td  ^£ 

■f  and  irresistible  power  of  the  oa^  viv  (i.  e.  t6  vXovruv)  ix^tt* 

IBds.    Conatruction :  ^t^dviftrai  (utrTt)    vtvopuy  iKivMp^    ^pivi, 

hrwriKftapiiriiXiridtffin'  in  which  The  idea  of  the  poet  seems  to  be 

MimQ  Buat  be  taken  in  the  sense  this :  Archilochus  by  hia  unwise 

«Cffmi€y3iayaiav,oreTen-^IXf||ia.  libels  fell  into  poverty:  but  how 

i  9S— 101.  The  poet  now  aeema  happy  is  he  that  possesses  wisdom 

to  lapioach  himself  with  having  and  wealth :  such  a  man  art  thou, 

W«i  too  bitter  against  Ixion.    Ar-  O   Hiero,  &c.     Oedike  Pindaia 

chilochva  lived  nearly  two  hundred  Py  thische  Siegshymnen,  80. 
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Resounding  thee  for  valour  Fll    mount  the 

flower-decked  fleet  "* braveiy  in  dread  warfkie 

ennobles  thy  youth ;  hence  too  I  proclaim  thee  to 
have  won  boundless  glory,  contending  now  among 
the  horsemen,  anon  amid  the  foot-champions: 
while  thy  more  aged  counsels  yield  me  safe  matter 
amply  to  praise  thee——. 


!  like  to  a  Phoenician  ware  this  hymn  is 
sent  thee  athwart  the  surgy  main :  do  thou  greet- 
ing look  benevolent  on  the  Castorean'^  strain, 
tuned  to  Aeolic^  chords,  gift  of  the  seven^toned 
harp . 

Be'  ever  such  as  bt/  the  wise  thou  hast  been 

u  114.   Pindar  often  compares  take  delight  in  tbe  compaay  and 

his  songs  to  ships.    See  Oljmp.  coDTersation  of  such,  are  like  the 

xiiL  60.  cliild  who  thinks  eren  the  hidacNVi 

X  127.  Ka<rr6piiovy  the  Casto-  baboon  handsome :  he  then  places 

rean  song  was  a  military  melody,  before  his  patron  the  example  of 

like  a  march  among  the  Spartans.  Rhadamanthus,  who  listraed  to  no 

The  discoverer  was  Castor.    The  lying  adalators.  AooortfagttlUs 

epithet  Castoiian,  according  to  all  explanation,  the  poet  likeiia  tka 

probability,  applies  here   to  the  inexperienced  priMo  to  a  bo^Ty  tad 

composition  of  this  Ode.  the  vile  cringer  to  an  ape.    Hms 

y  128.  Aeolicy   i.   e.   Theban.  in  Aristoph.  Achain.  fWT.  tho  ^ 

Thebes,  the  native  town  of  Pindar,  cophant  Nicarcfa  is  called  ir<8i|csc. 

was  formerly  peopled  by  Aeolians.  In  the  Frogs,  the  iatteien  of  Ifca 

For  the  Boeotians  came  from  Aeo-  people  are  termed  ^fMirt>v«sc. 

lia.  See  Strab.  lib.  ix.  p.  616.  The  abore  I  have  extraoted  fhsa 

s  181—188.  The  most  obsouie  the  notes  to  Oedike's  OemaniPW- 

and  intricate  passage  In  all  the  sion,  whkh  I  now  add,  IMtag 

Odes  of  Pindar.    It  is  Tery  evi-  that  it  would  be  indeeorons  to  ghre 

dent  that  the  poet  wishes  to  warn  a  trandation  of  so  pnsnling  n  pM- 

the  prince  against  leading  his  ear  sage,  onleas  backed  by  proper  n- 

to  the  henayed  tale  of  flatterem;  thority :  ^  Bleibe  der  Man,  ^rsl- 

he  insiMiatef,  that  the  gieat,  who  <"  cher  in  sein  im  JOngUngt  aMer 
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Imi^^  to  be.    Beauteous^  in  trutb^  is  the  monkey  str.  4. 
aosoi^  bojii  ever  beauteous.  But  Rbada* 

mantbus !  be  batb  gained  gtory^  for  be  possessed 
the  fruit  of  a  mind  unblameable/  nor  did  within 
fail  soul  deligbt  in  guiles ;  sucb  at  tbe  bands  of 
whispering  slanderers  ever  befal:  an  evil  insur- 
fiKrantable  to  both  him  they  backbite,  and  him 
they  adulate,  are  tbe  prophets  of  calumnies^  in 
manners  wholly  like  unto  fozes.^  But  as  to  gain/ 
ci  what  great  gain  is  this  to  them  ?     Since^  as  in 

''daleraetott  Zwtr  dem  knaben  turitatem   anlmi.     Heyne  thinks 

^  helast  fdbft  der  hiusliche  Affe  that  Xaxclv  xaprbv^  like  Kapiro9- 

'^aehSiw— AoMb  th§  9mm  Mm  ff^otyisiuedfor  tfaeoomiiioiklxatr 

**  dUM  Imrm  U  be  in  ihif  fowtk.  the  tnuMlation,  therefore,  may  be 

**  IMy  U  ike  h^  even  the  kideinu  simply :    ^  for    he    possessed   a 

**e^i$  hmimmef  in  which  the  <<  mind  blameless,"  &c.  Hey.  Find, 

tnudator  reads  kojt^c  roc,  instead  Carmm.  i.  926. 

cf  KoXic  T9U    This  explanation  is  b  According  to  Heyne^s  ponc- 

■eaily  tbe  sama  as  tlie  third  giTen  tnation  and  correctioii  proposed  in 

by  tbe  Scholiast  on  this  passage,  the  L.  V.  the  translation  of  this 

^y.  PfnA.   Cammi.  ii.  p.  619,  passage,  commencing  at  ola,  is: 

line  SS.  ^  an  evil  inextricable  is  that  which 

Hie  ezplanatioB  giren  by  Her-  '*  at  the  hands  of  whispering  flat- 

■an  Is  this:  ^  Sis,  qnalis  es,  tui  ^  terers  ever  befids,  to  both  him 

*  feeofdatns:  pnlcer  simins,  sem-  **  tkey  eUmder^  and  him  they  adn- 

^  per  pnlcer,  in  ore  est  pneris.  L  e.  **  late :   whxAlj  like  to  foxes   in 

**  Bonml  landes  qnibos  Tulpes  si-  ^  manners  and  love  of  gain  are 

^arfmi  deeepH.*    In  which  the  '<  these  interpreters  of  calumny:* 

poet  in  svppoaed  to  allude  to  an  in  which  dp^cc  is  taken  in  the 

aneieat  fiiUe,  wherein  the  fox  is  same  sense  as  at  Pyth.  iii.  96. 

repraseated  as  deoeiving  by  his  c  142.  ILipiu  Si,  explained  by 

Satteries  tbe  moidcey :  this  con-  the  Scholiast,  rl  y6p  ahroie  rwro 

Jeetnra  was  Srst  flirown  out  by  rb  cariiyopelv  IwusipBkc  rvyxavti; 

Hascbko;  and  the  reader  mayfind  a  or  otherwise,  rl  aitroXc  giffdog  lari 

long  bvtobseurenote  upon  it, writ-  rb  BtapAWttv  ifd;  but  in  order 

tM  by  Barker  of  Cambridge,  and  that  this  explanation  should  hold 

instftad  in  Hnntingfbrd's  Dammii  good,  it  ought  to  be  rip^oc  iiy  or 

LsxkoB,  alphabetically  arranged,  icip^ir  fL  Huschke  conjectures  Kip- 

a  ISS.  i.  a.  experisiitiam  et  ma-    ioX  from  4  mp^<2r,  a  reading  ap- 

U 
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tbe  toil  of  the  wa,  the  rest  of  the  tackle  low 
sinking,  I  remaia  buoyant  like  the  cork  on  the 
fiice  of  tbe  deep/ 

Among  tbe  good  the  crafty  citizen  cannot  prof- 
fer one  word  powerful  to  persuade ;  jret  indeed 
cringing  to  ail,  he  lurely  weaves  evil  *~— bis 
impudeoce  I  share  not ;  ma;  I  ever  love  a  friend; 
but  to  my  foe  myself  a  foe^  like  to  the  wolf  I  will 
rush  on  him,  treading  here  and  there  in  his 
crooked  ways. 

In  every  state  tbe  true-tongued  man  prerails, 
in  tbe  land  swayed  by  a  monarch ;  yea,  when  tbe 


proved  bj  HcTDUn,  Heyne,  (in  hia    nlfj  <M>if*<M«  or  Aipvrtdt,  (at 
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boisterous  people^'  or  when  the  wise  do  guard  the 
commonweal. 

It  boots  not  to  struggle  with  god,  who  now£p.4.iei. 
lifts  up  the  lot  of  these,  anon  again  gives  mighty 
glory  unto  others ;  yet  does  not  that  sooth  the 
mlbd  of  the  envious ;  they,  weighing  their  owfi 
l0f  ^  in  an  uneven  scale,  inflict  a  sore  wound  on 
their  heart,  ere  they  attain  what  they  devise  in 

mind It  avails  to  bear  lightly  the  yoke  placed 

on  our  necks;*  but  of  a  surety  to  kick  against  the 

prick  is  a  slippery  path. Still  may  heaven  grant 

me  gracious  to  commune  with  the  good. 

g  ISS.  After  irpofipci  sapply  ei-  of  a  long  pointed  pole :  in  Lom«  * 

tlier  rd  wp6y futra  or  iavriv  I  do  bardy^  Calabria,  and  some  other 

BoC  see  how  the  poet  can  be  Jnsti-  parts  of  Italy,  these  animals  are 

led  in  applying  this  prifilege  to  still  driven  in  the  same  manner; 

the  good  m  a  democracy  "  Where  nor  is  that  the  only  instance  where- 

**  gestiy y  tiUe,  wisdom  cannot  con.  in  the  agricultural  practices  of  the 

**  d«de,  but  by  tiie  yea  and  no  of  ancients  have  been  preserved  by 

"  geaeral  ignorance."  their  descendants  in  that  fair  coun- 

k    ISS^ITS.    Construction :    6  try. 
(vevc  tSv  fd9V€(Av)  IXtSfuvog  («i(f-        The  reader  must  have  observed 

srip  Kardt)  vt^iioq  rivbQ  ittpivoac  that  in  this  Ode  there  is  no  local 

(L  e.  thinking  iSke  fortune  of  others  circumstance  hinted  at,  wherefrom 

greater  tiunfteir  own)  ivIiraCc  (for  we  may  conclude,  in  what  place 

il^wirfvM)  IXmc  hlwap^  if  wpoff'  the  victory  (if  the  Ode  was  written 

S§  Kttpii^f  ftpiw  Tvxfiv  ^a  {pi  f^o-  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory  at  all) 

^^P^)  i^WXBOfAvra^  was  won:  the  question  can  hardly 

i  171.  Hie  fOit  eompares  him-  at  this  distant  period  admit  of  any 

idf  to  A  yoked  animal ;  to  kick  satisfactory  solution ;  yet  it  has 

againat  the  driver's  spur  or  prick,  been  much  disputed  by  the  various 

that  ia  to  say,  discontent  makes  editors :  to  take  any  farther  notice 

ov  lot  tteworae.  The  oxen  yoked  of    their    ingenious     hypotheses 

to  te  pkmgk  were  among  the  an-  would  ba  irrelatiTe  to  my  design, 
cicsli  wged  to  speed  by  the  means 


THE  THIRD 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO   THE    SAME    HIERO 


A3  THE  TWO  PRECEDING, 


For  a  Vidory  m  ike  Smgk  Hcru  Race* 


Argumemt. 

BS«ro  lay  grievously  ill;  hence  the  poet  begins  by  offering  up 
his  vow  that  Chiron  mig^t  rise  from  the  dead,  Chiron  who 
was  Uie  friend  of  man  and  totor  to  Aesculapius,  1 — ^14. 
He  proceeds  to  the  birth  of  the  god  of  medicine,  14 — 78. 
His  skill  and  lot,  7^—110.  He  repeats  his  prayers  for 
tte  re-establishment  of  Hiero's  health,  110 — 140.  He 
solaces  his  hero  by  reminding  him  that  in  this  life  there  is 
no  bliss  unalloyed  with  sorrow,  140—190.  The  poet  then 
encourages  him  by  his  own  example  to  be  contoit. 


[Date  of  the  rictory ,  Pyth.  27,  or  foU.  (Olymp.  76,  S.  A.C.  478.)  Hiero 
likewise  won  a  victory  in  the  horse-race,  Pyth.  2S.  Olymp.  74,  S. 
A.C.  483.] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  III. 


TO  THE 


SAME  HIERO  AS  THE  TWO  PRECEDING, 


Fw  a  Victory  in  the  Singh  Hone  Race. 


Str.  1.  IF  befitting  such  a  public  vow  proceed  from 
my  tongue^  I  would  the  deceased  Chiron,  son  of 
Phillyris^  lived,  potent  offspring  of  heaven-engen- 
dered Saturn  ;  and  that  the  monster  of  the  field 
ruled  in  the  dales  of  Pelion,  endowed  with  soul 
affectionate  to  men :  such  still  as  of  jrore  when  lie 
fostered  the  sweet  artificer  of  invigorating  healtii, 
Aesculapius,  demi-god,  repeller  of  manifold  £&« 
eases 

Ant.  1.14.  Whom,  crc,  aided  by  Lucina,  protectress  of 
mothers,  the  daughter  of  the  chivalrous  Phl^- 
yas/  had  brought  forth,  slain,  through  the  devices 
of  Apollo,  hy  Dian's  golden  shafts,  she  descended 

«  14.  Coronis,  the  mother  of  Aesculapiui. 
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from  her  bed  to  Pluto's  dome ;  ^_for  never  is 
the  wrath  of  Jove*s  sods  frustrate. 

For  *  having  before^  unknown  of  her  sire^  con* 
versed  with  the  unshorn  Phoebus^  and  bearing  the 
hallowed  effluence  of  the  deity^  jet  in  the  strayings 
of  her  mind  contemning  him,  she  approved  an- 
other union.  She  abode  not  to  approach  the  nup-  ep.  i.  sr. 
tial  board,  nor  the  shout  of  loud-sounding  hyme- 
nean:  such  as  the  bride* s  companion  virgins, 
peers  in  age,  love  to  hymn  amid  evening  songs.'' 


b  JO^  Conaif  was  killed  by  the  xt.  406 ;  xviii.  901 ;  and  xx.  61 

darts  of  Diana :  i.  e.  she  died  in  and  80»  of  the  latter/    This  obser- 

ckild-bed.     Diana  was,  no  less  ration   the    reviewer   took   from 

than  JoBOy  a  goddess  of  child-biith ;  Schmidius  (Pindarl  Pythionn.  1 15. 

heaee   the    poets   (as    Schneider  a.  S.)  where  the  editor  infers  from 

profes  by  two  epigrams  from  the  1. 64  et  seqq.  that  the  lady  died  of 

anthology)  call  tiie  pangs  of  tntTail  the  plague :  in  jnstioe  to  Mr.  Moore 

shafts  of  Diana.    Oedike  Pindars  the  critic  should  hare  stated  the 

PytiiischeSegshymnen,07.  Heyne  source  whence  he  derived  his  in- 

•xpiainsity  ex  partn  mortua  est.  formation,  and    have    added  the 

A  lata  writer,  criticising  Moore's  opinion   of  Heyne   and   Gedike, 

pos^vaioiis  translation  of  Pindar,  which  certainly  must  be  regarded 

is  the  Quarterly  Reriew,  explains  as  fair  authority  in  translating  this 

the  above  allnsion  to  Diana  very  poet,  but  SXiq  9pv6^, 
dUTeiMitty  from  the  conmientator  I        I  have  translated  11. 10, 20,  from 

luTe  j«st  footed : '  The  Greeks,'  he  Pauw's  reading  U  ^dX&iM, 
MtySy'iaipnted  the  sadden  deaths  of       c  23 — ^27.  Construction:  >/  (i.e. 

wooMB  to  DiaBa,as  they  did  those  Kopwvty)  li  (for  ydp)  lepvpiriv  9r<»- 

cf  men  to  the  agency  of  Apollo ; —  rphCf  fitx-^tlaa  wpov^tv  dxipffiKOfif 

and  this  equally  where  the  death  ^o(/3^,  gal  ffpov<ra  atripiia  dtov 

was  coMScted  with  a  notion  of  K<»^ap6y  (h.  1.  socriMi,)  diro^Xav 

divine  aaser,  and  where  it  was  at-  pi^rturd  /icv  (i.  e.  ^7/3ov)  ifinXaKi- 

tiibaled  to  an  interposition  of  mer-  aic  fpivwv,  yvti^tv  SXXov  yd/ioy. 
cj.    Hosier  is  frill  of  instances  of       d  82.  Hesychius  explains  kov- 

botih;  n.  tL  SOS  ;  xxiv.  60i  ;  and  pilofiivatc  by  vfuyaiotffUvat^'   in 

Odyss.  xL  S17  and  S24,  are  of  the  this  sense  I  take  KovpiZHr^tu.--^ 

fbnwr ;  and  Odyss.  xi.  171, 107 ;  Heyne  renders  the  passage  aftrf 


But  ia  trutb  she  loved  the  atnent*'  —- — w  ilw 
are  many  affected ;  for  among  men  Uvei  a  Tain 
race,  wlio,  despising  that  before  them,  look  for- 
ward to  remote  things,  with  idle  hopes  pursuing 
empty  ph(mtonu.' 


St*.  8. 43.  This  enormous  guilt  did  the  rash  soul  of  gaj- 
trimmed  Coronis  incur :  for  she  lay  in  the  couch 
of  a  stranger  come  from  Arcadia :  but  she  hid  not 
from  the  seer.    Since*  in  I^tho,  receptacle  of  la- 

jiaeaiiUtr,ltidere,i»leremdaM,raL  ■jvi^l"  nUn.-.wapA  riyra  t. 

iiar,  taitart.     Hey.  Piml.  Caimm.  vavri  v6^,  nufim  tHwT&Tif,  be. 

i.  21).  V.L.    The  wbole  puMiga  "  In  Pjtho,»hwe  »»  wcriTad  tfc» 

fram  1.  aetol.  U,Uautnn],aiid  •' «h«ep  <;/ laerijln,  lb«  Uag  of  A0 

Iherafore  timple  deacriptlan  of  K  "  temple  L(nclM(L*.ApaUo)la«nt 

young  IftM  in  lore,  bnt  bMUal ;  "  Iheto  Batten  (1.  e.  the  hMOUtt 

according  to  the   panctntUcm   m-  "of  CorooU) — —having  IndaM 
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tfiBttd  ibeep,  the  Mverdgn  of  the  shrine^  Apollo 
Lbziai^  h^Tiog  broaght  his  soul  to  believe^  Icamt 
4he  event  in  his  all-knowing  minid^  most  true  im- 
parter.  He  is  touched  not  with  falsehood ;  nor 
god  nor  mortal  deceives  hitii  bjr  deed  or  thought. 

Tfie  god  then  haying  known  the  concubinage  aiit.s.55. 
of  the  stranger  Iscbys^  son  of  Elatus,  and  the  un- 
IftWfbf  frauds  despatched  his  sister^  flaming  with 
wrath  irresistible^  to  Laceria  ;^  for  the  virgin 
dwelt  near  Boebias'  ru^ed  strand.  And  unpropi- 
fions  ftte/  that  had  allured  to  the  crime^  destroyed 


tSTte.    OedSkey  who  follows  the       the  passage  is  truly  dittcnlty 

pm&nH    explttuitioo^    eoBstmes :  and  seems  to  baffle  the  efforts  of 

r6€^  tMSsp  AoKiac  wa^  cocvAvi  all  who  try  to  unite,  in  their  ex- 

t.  TFHfutv  w.  w.  I.  V.    HiB  trtmsla-  planation  of  it,a  good  general  sense 

tioB  mas  as  follows :  **  Doch  nicht  and  proper  grammatical  yersion  of 

*^  fgfbofgen  blieb  es  dem  schanen-  the  constituent  words.  Touriet  has 

^  doi  Ctott.  Im  opferreichen  Py-  followed  the  safest  course,  that  of 

^  ftkm  fcnialia  es  dsr  Rbnig  des  skipping  the  wliole  sentence :  the 

•>  TwBp*»Vi  Phfthna  yon  seinom  ge-  honest  old  Marin  renders :  &  Tap- 

Bofeft,  und  Sein  allwls-  P>^t  d'un  sioi  ftmilier  trto-droitv- 

^Oelstiibenengteihndes."  ner,  k  qui  il  ouure    son  coeur: 

Utenl  English  of  which  is :  i'entends  de  son  propre  esprit  diu- 

TtiMdU  mi  remain  kiddinfr^m  itt,  &  de  sa  pradence  prophetiqtie, 

As  mtb^  fed.    In  Pythoy  ruh  in  qni  cognoit  &  s^ait  toutes  choses. 

?,  thg  king  of  the  temple^  I-es  Oeuyres  de  Pindare  transla- 

ketBrd  it  from  his  moai  t§es  du  Orec  par  F;  Bfarin,  Cham- 

iTHfy  metungery  and  M<  omniscient  penois.   Paris,  1617. 

wkd  etmbnud  Hm  thereof :    in        h  GO.  Laceria,  a  city  of  Thes- 

vUshha  appears  to  adopt  Schmidts  saly,  where  Coronis  then  dwelt. 

TTpteiiUnn  of  yvw/iov  iri^iav,  cum  Near  tliis  place  was  the  lake  Boe- 

foiaasfatet  suae  sententiae ;  i.  e.  bias,  between   mounts  Olympus, 

csa  eefto  se  hoc  scire  statnisset.  Ossa,  and  Peliou.    Strab.  lib.  0. 

^^sAke  Plmiars  Py thische  Siegs-        i  02.  Aaifnitv  ¥  tnpoc'  see  Hey. 

90.    Schmidii  Viad.  Py.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  SfSr.  N.  Schmid 

117.  understands  it  as  meaning  her  evU 


her ;  or  the  oeigbboun  too  many  suffered  and  pe- 
rished with  her ;  the  fire^  forth  bursting  from  one 
spark,  wasted  much  wood  on  the  mountain  broTO. 

B.  But  when  her  kinsmen  placed  the  ooaid  on  the 
wooden  pyre^  and  Vulcan's  mighty  fulgence  com- 
passed ber,  then  did  Apollo  say,  "  My  soul  will 
"  not  endure  to  destroy,  in  the  dire  sufiferance  of 
"  its  mother,  my  offspring  by  death  moat  miieca- 
"ble." 

He  said,  and  at  the  first  stride  seizing,  snatched 
the  boy  from  the  corse— -^md  the  glowing  fires 

sundered   before  him .      Bearing  forth   the 

child,  he  gave  him  to  the  Magnesian  centaur,  that 
he  might  teach  him  to  heal  the  many  ailing  dis- 


■fc-i~  "     •— ^ftiaitf- 
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healthful^  tending  them  with  gentle  spells ;  others 
drinking  sooth  drugs^  or  wrapping  simples'  around 
their  limbs ;  others  again  by  section. 

But  e'en  wisdom  is  enthralled  by  gain ;  even  Ant.s.qg. 
bim  did  gold,  glittering  in  the  hand,  pervert  by 
the  mighty  meed  to  rescue  from  death  a  man 
already  bound  hy  fate.  Hence  the  son  of  Sa- 
turn^ with  his  hands  heaving  betwixt  both^" 
swiftly  rapt  the  breath  from  their  bosoms;  and 
tile  blazing  bolt  struck  death  into  them • 

It  behoves"  man  io  seek  from  the  gods 
thiogs  befitting  mortal  minds^  knowing  that 
which  ever  stands  before  our  feet^  of  what  es- 
tate  we  are  My  "^  soul^  covet  not  immor*  Ep.s.  loo. 

1  OS.  ^6pfifuca.  Oedike  has  ren-  pe  nmttf  aartU.)    Pauw  Nott.  in 

dOTtd  this  word  Heilkraut,  and  as  Find.  142. 

has  sanctioned  the  yersion  o  110 — 111.  This  sentence  be- 
Us  approbation,  I  hare  not  longs  to  the  foregoing,  according 
to  admit  it  in  my  transla-  to  Heyne :  according  to  Sdmiidiiu 
CUron  is  said  to  hsTe  disco-  the  meaning  is :  do  not,  in  spite  of 
ft  plant  Tery  useful  in  medi-  fate,  pray  that  Chiron  may  be  re- 
sad  hcBD^called  the  Chiio-  snscitated  and  immortaL    Oedike 
wkmk  or  CoBtaniion.  supposes  that  the  poet  wishes  to 
m  Itt.  Between  Aesculapius  and  comfort  Hiero  with  the  idea  that 
Iks  Ban  ke  had  resuscitated :  tids  the  wish  of  everlasting  life  and 
kMly  aeeoiding  to  some,  was  Hip-  health  is  Tain ;  of  these  three  ex^ 
piljtiis ;  according  to  others,  Tyn-  planations,  that  of  Heyne   must 
iMftSy  Capaneus,  Olaucns,  Orion,  strike  all  as  the  most  appropriate. 
ke,  I  cannot  dismiss  this  passage 
A  U5— 108.  Construction :  xf*^  without  noticing  the  manner  in 
(nsi)  fw^rc^f iv  wapA  Batfi&vtav  tA  which  Oedike  renders  1. 110.    He 
kwim  ^yyaZg  ^<^9  yvovra  t6  construes :  avrXci  (bale)  (card)  n)v 
Hp  n^^y  oaic  ilpt^v  eivat  (SeUn-  urixavTJv  (with  an  instruitent)  l/i- 
A■^fM•d  aitfs  pedes  est  onmesque  npaicTov  (eflicient:)  or,  as  in  his 
icire  possumus  statim :  gaoits  nem-  translation ;  bale  not  with  a  ^ittem 
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tal  lire ;  but  perTect  deeds  practtcdJc  ' .' 

If  the  sage  Chiron  still  dwelt  io  the  cave*  apd  my 
mellifluous  h^'mDs  could  pour  aught  of  a  philter 
in  his  soul ;  in  truth'*  would  I  persuade  him  to 
call  and  give  now  also  unto  good  men  some  healer 
of  buroiag  pangs,  whether  son  of  Phoebus  pr  bis 
father  Jov€^ 

Tlien  on  ship-board  cutting  the  looian  maio, 
I  would  hie,  to  Arethusa's  spring,  to  the  Aet- 
nean  host,  who  sways  Syracusa,  sovereign  meek 
to  citizens,  uneovious  of  the  good,  and  tA  guests 
a  wondrous  patron.  Were  I  to  iksceqd  Io 
bini  bringing  two  joys,  golden  Health  and  the 
choral  song,  brilliancy  to  the  crowns  of  the  Py- 


log^  ersC  won  m  Cirrha;'  I  would  cpm^  aft^ 
^rostiiyg  the  deep  sea,  a  ligbt  to  him  mpre  splen- 
dMt^  I  Youehf  thim  the  heavenly  star. 

Bnt  indeed  wiU  I  implore  the  mother  of  the  ant.  4. 
gods,  whoro^  hallowed  deity,  nightly  virgins  oft 
hymn  with  Pan  before  my  portal/ 

Sinc^  O  Hierp,  thou  h^  learnt  to  understavd 
the  tiwe  pinnacle  of  wiadomj  thoi^  i^nowest^  taught 
hy  (be  bards  of  pld^  thai  ^^  For  ope  good  the  im- 
'<  mpftaU  give  to  m^n  two  evils :  but  these  fools 
*'  liaye  not  pow^  to  bea^  in  moderation ;  not  so 
^*  the  wise,  who  turn  to  yijsw  the  good  in  all 

Thee  the  fate  of  happiness  follows ;  for  surely  Ep.4.160. 
gfeat  bliss  (if  on  any  man)  looks  wUhfavoup  on 
tlw.M97ereign  chief:  but  neither  to  Peleus^  son  of 
AeaeuSj  nor  to  the  godlike  Cadmus,  befel  life  un* 
MiUttered :  who  are  r^ated  tp  have  possessed  the 
hig^i  bljss  among  moritals ;  who  e'en  heard  on 
the  mountain^""  and  in  seven-gated  Thebes^  aing- 

r  lis.  Tnri'  it  is  sapposed  that  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  to  Pan; 

mmm  oonnderable  time  had  elapsed  the  pious  poet  offers  the  royal  snf- 

lnUiUHi  tbe  Tictory  and  the  rpcltal  ferer  the  assistance  of  his  prayers. 

«riiii»Ode.  u  145—140.  This  Is  geneirally 

s  ISS.  Cirrhawas  not  far  from  regarded  as  an  extract  from  Homer, 

Mpbi»  and  close  to  the  Pythian  li,m,62r  et  seqq.  fashioned  by  the 

4if«e.  poet  for  his  purpose :  Heyne  dei- 

t  1S6 — 140.  It  may  he  gathered  nies  the  applicatiom  of  the  passage. 

IWmb  the  Scholiast  and  Pansanias,  x  150.  OnjaonntFelion;  in  the 

Hat  Fladar  had  enected  near  his  nelghboarhood  of  which  Pelene 

hoQsea  tenpIeaadatataetoRliea,  reigned.    Both  he  aad  Caftofp 
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THE  FOURTH 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO     ARCESIL  AUS, 


Conqueror  m  the  Chariot  Race. 


Arovmknt. 


Tbe  Ode  opens  with  ao  invocation  to  the  Muse  lo  praise 
ArcesilauSf  king  of  Cjrrene,  1 — 5.  The  poet  instantly 
passes  to  die  origin  of  his  hero's  native  colony ;  as  this 
was  interwoven  with  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
hence  a  relation  of  Medea's  prophecy  to  Euphemus,  one 
of  die  Argonauts,  5 — 94,  Tl^  interpretation  of  the  oracle 
spoken  al  Delphi  to  Battws  copperoing  transporting  a  colony 
into  Libya,  M~118.  The  departure  of  the  Argonauts, 
116—498.  The  slaybg  of  the  dragon,  and  conquest  of 
the  fleece,  are  briefly  ^i^posed^  439-<-467»  Some  good 
oonasels  are  added. 


(lkt»  oC  the  victonr,  acconliag  to  the  SchoUsft,  Pyth.  SI.  L  e.  Olymp. 

79,  S.  A.C.  4S2.] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  IV. 

TO    ARCESILAUS, 

Conqueror  in  the  Chariot  Race. 


Sm.  I.  Muse  !  Uh'b  <lay  must  tilou  attend  mi/  hero 
friend,  king  of  C^fene^  laiid  of  gooily  couners;* 
that  with  Arceeilaus  jubilant  thou  majst  prosper 
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announced .  tkat .  Battus^  founder  of  libja  the 
fruitful^  after  quitting  the  sacred  isle/, should 
rear  on  the  white  hill  a  city^  famed  for  cars  : 
and-  that  he  with. the  seventeenth  geo^jttion'AiiT.i.ii. 
should  fulfil  Medea's  Tbeirean  prophec^ii  which 
the  Aete's.  high-minded  daughter^  queeu  oC*  the 
Colchians^  erst  breathed  forth  from  her  deathless 
mouth. 


I 


Thus:  she  spake  to  the.  demirgod'  sailors  of 
Jaaon^  biandisber  of  the  lance : 

.^^  Sons,  of  lofty-minded  mortals  and  of  gods^ 
^' list  I  For  I  predict  that  from  this  earth  now 
f^  wandering  in  the  sea^  Epaphus*  daughter''  shall 

d  11 — IS.  TUB  sacred  island  is  from  the 'gods. 

*^MH^^tile  iiptbBr4and  of  Battus.  84.  Heyae  aappoaes  the  pniphe- 

e  14L.  Gyrene  ^(for  that  i|i  ^'  the  cy  to  have  been  spoken  by  Biedea 

"  city  fiuned  for  cars,**  mentioned  at  the  retnm  of  the  Argonants 

by  Ike  PMtJ  was  sitnate  on  a  thnni|^  tiie  Aegean  set,  near  to 

iMiMhilL.  Thera;  the  clqd  mentioned  by  the 

WitJk  regard  to  the  word  ^toor^,  poet,  ▼.  57  and  89,  having  fidlen 

wMdi  giieially  flignifiea  nifpitfy  into  the  sea,  a  part  of  whloi^  liow- 

apd  by  aopie  is .  supposed  to  be  ever,  had  adhered  to  tlie^  shore. 

Si  ' 

iweid  by  ttie  poet  as  expressiTe  of  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  S54. 

jyOlty  of  the  site,  I  liaye       h  26.  Thisdaogfaterof  Epaphns 

it  In  what  I  imagine  is  its  is  the  uymph  Libya,  after  whom 

ittm  tetoral  and  appropriate  mean-  AfHca  took  its  Ore^k  nam^.  ^''iShe 

b^  MU:  so  Hesych.  tA  ciV  ^o^  planted  a  root  or  stock  for  cities ; 

JtAxorra  r^c  xf!»pai,  voXovcrt  fiatr-  that  is  to  say,  Cyrene  was  built  in 

r«^.    TrmuUdor.  Ubya  ;   for  Ahe  poets  commonly 

f  16.  tewnteeiaJk,  reckoning  from  blend  the  attributes  of  a  country 

Ibe  Aigonants,  from  whom  des-  and  those  of  the  pers<m  whence  it 

iwifrii  Itnttin  nnil  mnnt  nf  thr  rn  took  its  name.  Cjrrene  is  called '*  a 

iMiee  e«labliihed  in  Africa.  *"  stock  for  dties,''  becanse  it  was 

g  M.  Ibe  Argonauts  are  called  the  mother  city  of  many  other  Afri- 

^^teni-gods,*'  became, directly  or  can  towns,  fbr  instance,  ApoUonbi 

JBdiiectfy,  they  were  aU  descended  and  Teuchlia. 


"  some  da;  plant  on  the  ttaoce  of  J< 
"  a  stock  for  cities^  cberisbed  by  mortali : 

ur.  1.  M.  "  After  excha^og*  tbe  short-fioBed  didphin 
"  against  fleet  coarsers,  and  the  oara  for  taoMf 
"  thejr  of  Otat  ttock  shall  rule  tbe  wind-footed 
"  cars. 


"  Tbeo  shall  the  token  (that  Tbera  will  I 
"  the  mighty  mtftber-land  of  cities)  be  fnlfllled, 
"  which  erst  at  the  mouth  of  Tritotrii'  Ukc*  fiom 
"  a  god  likened  to  man  giving  earth  as  an  oflerii^ 
"  of  welcome^  Bupbemus  receitedj  hanng  des- 
"  cendcd  from  his  proff.  And  Crotatao  Joti^  the 
"  sire,  rolled  above  him  propitious  thunder^  what 
.  "  lime  the  god  approached  us  slioging  to  the  ship 
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'^  first  to  oSht  good  cheer  to  strmngeri  mwlff 
*^  aimed. 

^  Of  i>  truth  the  thought  of  sweet  return  barred  aiit.s.56. 
^'  He  to  teiuftio  t  and  he  said  he  was  Eurjpylus/ 
■on  of  imnmrtal  Neptune^  compasser  of  the  earth. 
But  he  perceived  us  hastening  to  depart;  where^ 
fore  grasping  in  his  right  hand  an  hospitable 
pledge  of  carth,^  the  first  that  presented  iCselC 
'^  lio  Moght  to  gif  e  it  to  Baphemus  :  nor  did  ffie 
'^  hero  r^s^  but  springing  on  the  strand^  received 
'^  the  luckgr  turf;  forth  stretching  his  hand  to  that 
^«  of  the  god/' 


€€ 
€€ 


t  » 


^  i  iMur  now  that  this  turf,  immerged  from  the 
grilkgri  has  mingled  with  the  brinj  wave^  at  eve  ep.s.7s. 
dragged  into  the  wet  ocean :  jet  in  truth  oft 
havo  I  urged  the  hinds,  relievers  of  toiU  to 
goaid  it ;  but  their  souls  forgot.  And  hence  in 
^tti*  fdand  is  the  immortal  seed  of  Libya  poured 


€€ 
€9 
€9 


'*  '-^  iti  sauoo» 


'^  For  in  his  home  had  Euphemus,  son  of 
**  N^tune,  ruler  of  steeds,  king,  whom  Titjus* 
'*  ima^ixt,  Europa,  erst  brought  forth  bard  by 
*'  Cephisus'  brink,'  had  he,  I  say,  when  arrived  at 


A  ftf?.  SHypfteWMftpriSMia  th>  fiitore  ettoMifliatat  of  th>  co. 

^1  ^'fltiifribtwlMod.    Triton  «».  loaiy  in  Likya. 

\  >«Md  klf  MMW  and  MBblanee.  p  7S.  CephiMs,  a  rifer  of  Boa- 

^1  •  «.  i.  e.  tlw  clod,  j^todge  of  alin. 


"  sacred  Taenanis,^  cast  the  glebe  near  tbe  eartUj 
"  mouth  of  Hades,  hit  blood,  after  four  geneni- 
"  tioas  shall  have  passed,  would  hare,  aided  by 
'the  Danai,  taken  that  wide  land:'  for  then 
'  would  they  have  sallied  forth  from  ample  Lace- 
'  demoHi  frora  the  A^ve  gulpb,  and  from  My- 


"  But  now  in  tbe  beds  of  alien  women*  be  shall 
'  find  a  noble  prt^ny ;  which,  with  tiie  fiiTour 
'  of  the  gods,  coming  to  this  isle,  shall  tx^  a 
'  man,*  sovereign  of  the  black  enclouded  plains  : 
'  him  hereafter  descending  to  tbe  Pythian  ihrinej 
'  Phoebus  in  his  golden  dome  shall  remind  by 
'  two  oracles  to  carry  in  later  times  on  shipboard 
n  to  tlie  fat  temple  of  Saturniao  Nilfc  " 
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Siicb,  to  truth,  was  the  course  of  Medea's 
wMds :  im  silence  the  godly  heroes  stood  arrajed 
motionless^  listening  to  the  wise  prophecy        »    . 

Blessed  son  of  Polymnestes ! ""  by  this  spell  did 
the  wade  of  the  Delphian  priestess  with  loite 
self-oioved  encourage  thee;  thrice  bidding  wel- 
come she  proclaimed  thee  Gyrene's  fated  king^ 
when  at  the  hands  of  the  gods  thou  didlBt  enquire 
what  should  be  thy  deliverance  from  impeded  Ep. 3. in 
apeech. 

•  1*1' 

Yea^  e'en  now  Arcesilaus/  among  the  sons  of  this 
hero  eighth  descendant^  flourishes^  as  in  the  prime 
of  spring  pr^nant  with  purple  flowers :  to  him 
Apollo  and  Pytho  have,  through  the  Amphicty- 
<ms/  granted  the  glory  of  the  horse-race ;  and  him 
will  I  driver  to  the  Musesj  together  with  the 
imm*a  golden  fleece ;  for  'twas  while  the  Minyae  * 
aikd  IB  search  thereof  that  the  god-imparted  ho- 
Mitar  was  planted  unto  them. 


X  ISS*  PolyBnestes  waa  the  fa-  hero    Arcesilaus,   iivho    was    the 

tlMT  of  BaittDB,  who  had  at  first  an  eighth  descendant  from  Battus. 

in  hit  speech.     He  z  IIS.  The  Jndges  at  the  Pythian 

thereupon  the  Delphian  games. 

omcb ;  when  he  received  the  com-  a  122.  Minyae,  a  common  name 

■■■d  to  eoavey  a  colony  into  Li-  given  to  the  Argonauts  from  an  an- 

bfa.    1W  poet  supposes  the  Py-  cient  king  Minyas,  whom  most  of 

Ums  informed  him  of  Me-  them  descended  from.    The  pas- 

fy  in  order  to  encon-  sage  to  the  Argonantic  expedition 

fi^e  Um  to  I]m  nndertaldng.  is  rather  forced. 
y  lis.  The  poet  retoms  to  his 


1«  PYTHIANS. 

What  (hen  ww  the  comnwncemeat  of  their  na- 
vigation ?  What  danger  bouad  them  with  itufc 
adftmantioe  naili  ? 

'Twu  decreed  b^  fate  that  Peliai^ibould  be 
■lain  by  the  haodi  or  item  devices  of  the  ftmed 
Aeolians ;  for  to  his  wiie  soul  came  the  chflliog 
prophecy,  spoken  (kst  by  the  mid  navd  of  oar 
foir-tree'd  mother : 


"  Careful  to  stand  on  guard  against  a  i 
'  sandaled  ?tero,  when  from  the  high-land  dwell- 
'  iugs  mch  should  come  to  the  mmbiiie  koA  of 
'  famed  lolcos.  or  alien  or  native." 


In  time,  therefore,  came  a  hero,  with  two  jtfe- 


-_^J —   .11 
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^  This  ime  is  not  Apollo ;  nor  in  truth  Venus' 
^'  qpottse/  of  the  hmsBen  ear :  in  fertile  Naxos 
^  too  nmi  relate^  that  the  sons  of  Iphimedeta  died, 
^'  Otus  and  thou  Ephialtes,  daring  sovereign. 
^^  Dian's  swift  arrow,  plucked  from  bar  uncon- 
^'  qaend  quiver,  reached  also  Tityus/  to  the  end 
^^  that  each  might  love  to  compass  ofUy  the  sweets 
^  within  his  power :" 

Such  things  did  they  speak,  communing  with  ste.  §. 
each  other :  borne  by  mules  in  a  polished  car,  P^ 
liaa  hasteni]^  forwards  approached ;  straight  see- 
ing the  wdl-known  solitary  sandal  on  the  right 
foot/  he  stood  astonished;  but  concealing  in 
nmid  his  terror,  he  bespake  him : 

"*8tianger,  what  land  dost  thou  boast  to  be  thy 
'^  Anuitry  ?  And  who  among  earth-begotten 
^vromea  forth  brought  thee  from  her  white 
'^'WOBib  ?  Polluting  not  thy  discourse  with  roost 
^  hatefiil  Ues,  speak  thy  race.^ 

Unabashed,  thus  with  gentle  words  he  replied :  ^^'  <• 


179. 


'*  I  boast  having  received  the  lessons  of  Chiron : 
^  for  I  DOW  return  from  the  cave ;  from  the  pre« 

c  IfS— ISS.  Man.— Otttfl  aid  Latona:  for  which  he  was  slain  by 

two  giants  to  whon  tfie  lier  danf^ter  Diana. 

h&n  oaaipared  Jason,  hj  e  170.  Jason  had  lost  one  saa- 

oCUs  extraoidiaary  statnre.  dal  in  crossing  tlie  river  Ananms. 

4  ISS.  ntjns  was  in  lore  with 

Z 
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"  KDOc  of 'Chariclo  vtiiPkifynJ  whore  tlw  diule 
"  daugbters  of.UieceatoHr  fiwtera4;flM:  wImo  I 
**  bad  completed  twoitj  ytan,  neither  Wi^wyni- 
'^  eating  to  them  the  deed,  nor  in  obfeqnioiH  vfords 
*'  bidding  farewdl,  J  came  botqeward,  in  ordm  to 
"  r^ain  my  father's  ancient  honour,  now  itpjiistij 
"  UHirped,  which  of  yoce  ZeiH  gave  to  thecfaipftMn 
"  Aeolus  and  to  his  sons.  For  I  hear,  tbf4  PBliat 
.  "  tbe  unjust,  ^rielding  to  bis  foolish  soul,'  bas  hj 
"force  reft  that  hopour,  their  ancient  ri|^f,',jErDni 
"  myparcnts;  wbOi,,whait  tioie  J  first  #aw  JIlM 
"  dreading  tbf  wickadMM  of  tb»  OTCi;vnNuqc  4(* 
*<  rset,  secretlj  ioDt  dm  forth,  vmppad  ia.,fvrj^ 
"  swathes ;  and  openiqg  tb*:  path  to  night  a^pMI 
"delivered  me  to  S^ttiro'^  qoQ  Cbin)iij.„l(fi 
"  educate ;  baviiig  within  tbe  house  perfimned. 
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^  AMMk,  a  -nitif^i  I  am  not  eoiM^to  the  foreign 
''  land  i^iHens:  and  the  godly  centaur  was  wMf 
*'  to  call  me  Jason/' 


'  I 


TlMi  be  tpake:  the  eyM  of  hiVifather  knew  him 
flutog :  and  from  his  aged  eyelids  forth  gushed' 
flie  leaft !'  tiien  he  was  gli&d  in  soul,  seeing  his 
noUe  son  the  handsomest  of  men.  And  at  the 
fame  of  that  hero's  arrival  came  Aesati's  two 
bMlhera;  neighbouring  Pheres^  quitting  the  Hy-  ant.o. 
periin  Mnrees;  and  Amythaon  from  Messene : 
swiftly  also  came  Admetus  and  Melampus  greet- 
lAjg  tfldr  eoufliin :  Jason  receii^ing  them  with 
sweet  words  to  a  share  of  the  feast,  and  present- 
ing apt  gifts,  spread  great  joy,  culling  for  five 
days  and  nights  the  sacred  flower  of  jocund  life. 


fkat  atk  the  sixth  sternly  proposing  the  heroEr.  e. 
cMMiuilicated  his  whole  thought  to  his  kinsmen, 
and  th^  approted ;  straight  then  he  forth  salKed 


h   SSI— SIS.    Pheres,   Aeson's  loponnese.    Admetus  was  son  tp 

biother,  rnlad  al  Phtrae  near  the  Pheres,  and  Melampus  t6  Amy- 

^  HjperiAD  spring,  not  fiir  firom  lol-  thaou.    Hie  following  is  the  ge- 

CO0,  the  usniped  territory  of  Pe-  ncalogy  of  the  Aeolidcs,  so  far  as 

liiv.    AciOB's  othe^  bfotber ,  Amy-  this  Ode  Is  coocemcd  : 
thMHi  lived  at  Messene  in  the  Pe- 

Aeolus- 

■■  -   I. 1  -  -^ — ' — •-■  -        ■•  — - — 
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Ciethevs.  Salmonens.  Athamas. 

f '' ' — ' — \  I  I 

Pheres.    Amytbion,    Aeson,       Tyro — Noptum*.  Phnxus. 

I  I  I  ^ ^ ' 

Admetvs.  Melampus.  Jason.  Pulias. 


vith  them  from  tbe  btaqnat  mUb  :  tbcf  auw  ta 
PsUm*  dome ;  ud  nuhing  itood  within. . 

Bui  hanng  heud  oi  tliemj  the  ofipring  of 
Tjro  of  the  lair  rin^oti  came  himaelf  beCine 
them.  Then  Jawn  with  iweet  voice  poari«g 
forth  a  gentle  diicoune  laid  the  foundatioa  of 
wise  words, 

*'  Son  of  Neptune  FMraeui.'  more  nrift  traljr 
"  are  the  miodi  of  mortaja  to  praiae  wtade  loei* 
"  before  juitice,  even  thou^  woAiog  to  tfaMB- 
**  pelves  thereby  dire  futurity  :^.  bat  thee  «od  mo 
'*  i%  behove^  ruling  our  pauioni,  to  mtm.  our 
*'  iiiture  bliBa : 
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^'  OMT  of  oof  ftDOMton  with  twords  that  terer 
**  the  bnstj  nor  with  jatelins :  wherefore  to  thee 
^'  I  yidd  the  sheep  and  the  yellow  herds  of  kine^ 
^':  and  all  the  fields,  which^  having  wrested  from 
'^  jmj  ftthersj  then  grazest,  fattening  thy  wealth ; 
^  nor  does  it  griefe  me  that  these  enrich  much 
^  thy  house.  But  the  r^al  sceptre  and  the 
^'  throne^  where  Cretheus*  son  of  yore  sitting 
^judged  the  rights  of  his  chivalrous  people, 
*'  these,  I  say,  do  thou  yield  to  us  without  civil  ep.  7. 
'^  strife,  lest  thou  be  thereby  the  cause  of  some 
^  mighty  toil. 


I* 


Thus,  in  truth,  he  said:  and  Pelias  gently 
spoke  in  reply : 

^*  Such  vrill  I  be :  but  already  does  the  aged 

^'  part  of  life  compass  me :  whereas  the  flower  of 

^  ihy  youth  now  buds :  and  thou  hast  the  power 

vio  a^ert  the  wrath  of  the  infernal  gods.    For 

^.  Flnizus  Inds  us  go  to  the  palace  of  Aetes^  and 

''appease  his  soul,  and  bring  away  the  woolly 

*'  hide  of  the  ram  whereon  in  days  of  yore  he  was 

^  saved  from  the  deep,   and  from  the  ungodly  ste.  s. 

*'  Aafts  of  his  step-dame.*^    These  things  did  a 

''  wondrous  dream  coming  to  me  reveal :  and  I 

A         IW«   AeteSy  Medea's  father,  Ino,  Athamas'iecond  wife:  itwa" 

4I       ^  kiBg    of    Colddf,    whither  id  order  to  escape  from  her  that 

^1      Vhteis  hid  oonf  ejred  the  golden  Phrizus  recei? ed  from  his  mother 

g^l      '^toe.  Nephele,  who  appeared  to  him,  the 

■  SSS.    Ws  step-dame,  was  golden-fleeced  ram. 


"  enquired  the  oracle  hard  by  Gastalia, 

"  aught  might  be  discoTcred ;  the  god  urged  me 

"  swiftlj  to  launch  a  ship TbtM  exploit  do 

"  thou  wtlliog  achieve ;  and  I  swear  to  abandon 
"  to  thee  monarch'i  swaj  and  kingly  honiwr. 
"  May  Jove  our  patriarch — migfatj  attest— J>e 
"  witness  to  us  both," 

This  pact  approved  they  separated  :  hot  JiMit 
now  ui^;ed  the  heralds  to  make  koowD  the  pito-' 
jected  voyage  in  all  parts. 

Quickly  then  came  three  heroes  unwearied  of 
battle,  sons  of  Saturnian  Jove  by  AlciDena.  wtth 
the  black  eye<browSj  and  Lcda :  came  also  fn* 
Pylus  and  Taenarus'  head,  two  heroes  with  flow- 


\ 
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9tm^kiyhi»ilm9tk&t*»  side  a  life  void  i of  dUmger ; 
but  rather  io  the  face  of  death  win  with  his  peers 
the  noblest  meed  of  his  virtue. 


*  • 


When  the  prim^  of  navigators  landed  by  lel- 
chos^  Jason  having  praised  all^  summed  tbcir 
number ;  but  the  augur  Mopsus,  one  who  di- 
YJaed  by  Urds  and  sacred  lots^  eager  bade  the 
best  embark:  end;  when  above  thsnyrow  ^bey 
flung  the  anchors^  the  captain  grasping  in  hisANT.io. 
hands  the  gdden  goblet^  invoked  oa  the  stem  the 
fislher  of  the  celestials^  Jove^  whose  javelin  is  a 
thunder^boU ;  h^  itwoied  too  the  swift  impidse 
of  winds  and  waves,  and  the  nightSi  and  the  paths 
OC  thf  deep,  and  jojous  days,  and  the  iavounUe 
levtiioe  of  return^  From  the  clouds:  thea  re- 
speaded  to,  him  the  propitious  crash  f  of.  thunder, 
Md  Jfdetdtot  shafts  came  forth  bursting  from  the 
llgjktnipg ;  obbdient  to  the  tokens  of  the  god,  the 
ku0&k  feeratted  strength. 

■  ■ 

Nttw  did  the  seer  bid  them  bend  to  thcEp.io. 
oilir^  g^yij^  sweet  hopto.  Anon  si!rcceeded  coA- 
stoat  rowing  from  their  swift  hands ;  and  waft* 
ed  bj  k  northern  breeze  they  came  to  Axeinus' 
oKMrth:*  there  thef  reared  a  hallowed  temple 
to  Ocean  Neptune  ■     a  ruddy  herd  pf  Thraciap 

I  ..... 

ji  AllMWmnto  called  theEuxiM  Sea,  t^m  the  Blaek  Sea. 
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kine  wu  theie— — uid  s  new  founded  Anna  of 


Next,  driven  ioto  deep  peril,  thejr  iovoked  the 
lord  of  ships,  that  tbey  roigfat  escape  the  huge 
moTemeDt  of  clashing  rocks."  For  they  were 
both  living,  and  whirled  more  swift  than  the 
ranks  of  hollow-sounding  winds :  but  now  the 
voyage  of4he  demi-gods  brought  death  to  these. 
And  after  thej  went  into  the  niasis,  dose  by 
Aetes*  self,  and  mingled  in  tbe^ht  their  MUeagOi 
with  the  swart  Colchiana:'  and  VemUt  Cy^ian 
beni,  queen  of  sharpest  arrowy  first  tbm  from 
Olympus  brought  to  men,  bound  on  an  iiWKtri- 
cable  four-spoked  wheel,  the  dapple  wag-tail, 
amorous  bird  :*  and  taught  the  wise  son  of  Aeaon 
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of  Ihevtoila  her  father  proposed;  and  mingled  with 
oil  the  antidote  of  bard  pains^  and  gave  it  there* 
mth  to  anoint  him :  then  they  promised  to  unite 
in  common  sweet  marriage. 

Now,  when  amid  them  Actes  had  placed  the  kp.  lo. 
adamantine  plough  and  the  oxen,  which  breathed 
forth  from  their  jellow  nostrils  the  flame  of 
scorching  6re^  and  alternate  shook  the  earth  with 
hoofs  of  brass :  these,  unaided,  Aetes  drove  forth, 
aad  placed  beneath  the  yoke.  Next  turning  the 
•Cimight  forrowSy  he  advanced,  .and  on  the  cloddj 
emrth's  back  scored  one  fathom ;  then  he  spoke 
thus: 

« 
*   ■  •  -      . 

.  ''  When  he  has  achieved  for  me  this  toil,  tlie 
!'  king,  whoso  he  be  that  commands  the  ship, 
'*  shall  bear  off  the  immortal  arras,  fleece  splen-  str.  ii. 

411. 

<'  dent  in  its  golden  hair." 

.  Thus  be  said,  when  Jason  having  cast  aside  his 
saflfron  mantle,  confident  in  the  god,  addressed 
biaiself  to  the  toil ;  and  through  the  prescriptions 
'of  his  hostess,  skilled  in  drugs,  the  fire  disturbed 
him  aot;  but  he  drew  forth  the  plough,  and 
bound  the  necks  of  the  oxen  with  the  bovine  cords 


moniiineiit  or  statue  the  divinities,  without  any  allusion  to 
idea  of  giTing  a  whip  to  Pcrsua-  their  driving  the  car :  thus  to  Ju- 
■ioii,  a  goddeM,  called  in  Latin  piter,  II.  13.  812 ;  to  Venus,  Hor. 
Soada,  and  in  Greek  IIcc^w.  The  Lib.  3.  Od.  26.  See  Oedike  Pin- 
poets  attributed  a  whip  to  other  dars  Siegshymnen,  p.  166. 

A  a 


of  neccBsit  J :  then  tlirugttt^  the  bard  spur  into  tbeir 
stroDg  ribbed  frames,  the  vatiaat  hero  laboured  the 
appointed  portion  :  though  buried  in  silent  grief, 
Aetes,  astonished  at  the  hero's  proweiB  sighed. 
And  his  companions  stretched  forth  towards  the 
bold  mortal  their  friendly  hands,  and  decked  him 
with  wreaths  of-  herbs,  and  greeted  him  with 
dulcet  words. 


Straight  the  wondrous  offspring  of  the  mid* 
shewed  the  glisteoiog  hide,  where  the  falchions  of 
nirixus  had  spread  it,  but  he  hoped  Jmaon  would 
not  achieve  that  other  toil  for  him ;  finr  it  iay 
in  a  brake,  and  was  guarded  bj  the  grisly  cheeks 
of  a  dragon,  who  in  breadth  and  length  surpassed 
the  iifty-oared  galley  that  the  strokes  of  the  ham- 


the  EfjUiMui  Sd^*"  and  the  race  of  Lemmao 
dasMb  dayen  of  their  husbands.* 

There  too^  in  the  gamesj  they  gare  proof  of 
their  Kmbs,  spoiled  of  numeot :  and  coBTersed 
withi  the  fair  dwdlers.  And  that  time,  though  Str.  is. 
in  fordigo  climes^  the  fitted  day  or  nights  re^ 
cciTod  jour  sparks  of  bliss.  For  Euphemus' 
progeny,^  there  planted,  arose  to  endlesi  timt • 
Then  they  reached  the  seats  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
WW  hcffoesi^  tod  in  Upso  of  time  nexl  prooeeded 
l#  di6  isle  Callista  :*  whence  lAtooa't  son  gave 
mlto  ymi,  fisUowing  good  coonsel,  to  exalt  Ii« 
Igfia'si  plain  with  god-sent  honours,  and  to  swajr 
the  godly  city  of  Cyreoe  with  tbs  gqideo 
throao  a«t.  u. 

40S. 

«  44T.  TUi  pasnge  hat  been  Afirioa  (whldi  they  eMmght  mm&k 
tw  irfiwt  of asay  dinetUUoM  2  lei>  eafllMriye  titaa  eaperieace  liM 
Ihn  4ttfe«Ity  beiag  to  explain  liow  taught  as  it  is)  to  tlw  lake  am* 
navigatoia,  on  flieir  Toyage  tloned  at  ▼•  AT.  ntniaed  tMr  an- 
ew Black  Sea  to  Lenuwa,  ligation  np  the  Archipelago.  See 
eonBlhafetoaailontheErytiiiean  Hey.  Pind.  Canun.  t  S06. 
ar  iMHan  aeaan.  It  wmdd  aeeoi  KiiO.thafifamiaashadadwrt 
UmI  hi  aHir  ignorance  of  geogra-  time  before  killed  their  hna banda. 
jl^  the  anelenla  snppoaed  the  Hie  children  which  the  Argonants 
9m  to  Bilind  alaag  the  had  by  theie  women,  wont  after- 
pniSorAiia,and  tooin»-  waida  to  Sparta^  whenoa  they  nd- 
OB  the  eaatem  tide  with  grated  to  llieray  and  their  later  de* 
Jmikm  aeonn:  thia  anppoaed  acendanto  eotabliahad  thiwelyao 
tta  Aifonanta  IbUownd,  and  in  Cyieno  oflibya. 
fton  eie  eaat  of  Aaia,  fol.  y  4ftS-4S7.  Aieeayana  deaoend* 
Ite  eonna  taken  by  tka  ed  tftfongh  Ua  anceator  Battna 
ah^  tiadfaig  fioai  tUa  ftom  Ei^henms; 
«a  CUna;  after  donbling  a  4S0.  Thera  waa  oaUad  Cal- 
teCaipa  of  Goad  Hopa»  they  draw  liata  nntfl  Theraa  ooninetad  tid- 
IMr  hwk  an  dry  land,  and  carry*  thor  a  colony  from  gpartn. 
ing  her  athwart  the  mtiiuiil  of 


.J 


Now,  king,  adopt  the  wisdom  of  Oedipus'— -.' 
Sliould  man,  with  (he  sharp-griding  adze,  lop  th« 
branches  of  the  mighty  oak,  and  disgrace  his  won- 
drous form ;  yet,  reft  though  he  were  of  fruit,  would 
he  give  proof  of  himself;  whether  in  tbe«id  he 
come  to  winter's  fire,  or  pillared  by  the  straight 
colunms  of  the  master's  house,  support  id  mlien 
walls  the  cumbrous  hurtheo,  abandoning  hisna-- 
tiveaoil .  i  ;■ 

Thou  art,  Arcesilaus,  a  most 'opportune  healer ;" 
Paean  is  a  light  t«  thy  glory.  It  behoves,  tvith:^ii'J 
tic  hand,  to  tend  tfie  mouth  of  the'bore  '•"  '  :  fbr 
to  shake  the  commonweal  is  esisy>"e*en  1o  the 
weaker  :  biit  again  to'Seat  it  in  its'plac^n  lureiy 
difiiciilt,  unless  god  become  siitUlciily  a  guide  to 


4a»iw:  iih. 


tiwrimwuceMltedb^  right- titHAgs >—,■ 

•   *»■  *  ;  ■  ••■•..'•  '''Ill 

CfTmiiikoA^9^ittvi?^  iiibftt  famed  manstoir  ^ktl^^ 
tbe  joii'wayir^  Deiffophihis'  sotil  r^  for  h€  aUntyi% 
TsotrthrwttBjoubg;  tnit in  coUtitel  old;  astHou^ 
he  had  obtained  centennial  life:  he  deprii^  this 
evil  tongue  of  her  splendent  voice;  and  has  learnt  Ant.  is. 
to  hilW'tK^  fiaiigbty^  struggling , not  against. ^hp 
good^  nor  delaying  the  end  of  aught :— —  for  op- 
portunity has  but  short  duration  among  men : 
well  he  knows  that :  and  follows  it  as  an  attend- 
ant, not  a  slave :— Men  say^  that  this  is  most  woe- 
ful^ when  he  who  knows  the  sweets  of  life^  is  by  ne- 
cessity driven  from  them.  Far  removed  from  his 
native  land  and  possessions^  surely  he  now  wres- 
tlei^  another  Atlas,  with  heaven's  weight :  yet 
immortal  Jove  pardoned  the  Titans  :*  and  in  time^ 
when  the  storm  ceases^  changes  are  made  in  the 


He  makes  request^  that^  having  endured  thesf.  is. 
dire  malady^  he  may  at  length  see  his  home :  and 


§91. 


€  4M— 495.  '£<r^X^  col  rh  ru  had  resided  some  time  at  Thebef , 

Tmrmij  hr'  ayytkot  aUrifui   lU^.  where  he  had  made  acqiiaintaace 

HoM.  n.  • .  907.  with  Pindar. 

d  49T.  Tke  poet  now,  at  the  end  e  519.  So  shooldst  thou,  Arce- 

of  Us  Ode,  proceeds  to  offer  a  pe-  silaos,  recal   Demophilns ;    bow 

titioB  for  m  certain  Demophilns,  that  the  state  of  the  country  is  al- 

wImnb  Aioeailans  had  exiled  firom  tered. 
Cjrene,  and  wiio  in  consoquesce 
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frequenting  the  fcait  hy  Apollo't  tpriag,'  ddifer 
hh  soul  to  youthful  meth ;  oftea  ifoo,  wmoug  iige 
citizens  bearing  the  daedal  harp^  sweep  the  strings 
in  peace ;  neither  working  ill  to  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen^ nor  himself  suffering  aught  from  tbem. 
Then  might  he  tell  what  a  oew  source  of  Mibro- 
sial  yerse  he  has  found  for  Arcesilaus^  leeeiied  as 
my  guest  in  Thebes. 


C  6S4.  A  spring  not  tu-  tnm  C jiene,  litnatad  iai  «n  appMble 
eimntry.    8«t  Her.  1.  ir. 


Ii! 


I 


THE  PlFTH 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INfiORIBBD 


TO  THE  SAME  ARCESILAUS 


AS  TUB  rOREGOINO, 


Ckmquerar  in  the  Chariot  Race, 


AmGUifcirr. 

The  poet  compliments  Arcerilaiis  on  Ms  liappy  steiion  and 
bb  PytUni  mtony,  for  whidi  lie  Ms  him  thank  the  gods 
and  Us  chaiioteery  Carrfaotus,  1—70.  Perpetual  and 
constant  felicity  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  snch  through 
Apollo  will  be  vouchsafed  to  Battus'  family,  70—86. 
The  poet  passes  to  the  prophecies  of  Apollo,  according  to 
which  the  Heraclidae  migrated  to  the  Peloponnese  with 
the  A^dae  springing  from  Thebes,  who  also  afterwards 
established  themselves  in  Thera,  and  subsequently  in  Cy- 
lene,  8fr~107.  Pindar  then  proceeds  to  the  praise  of 
BattOBi)  his  posterity,  and  Arcenlans,  for  whom  bis  oflbrs 
prayers. 

[Dale  of  the  nctoryy  aecoffdSng  to  the  Scholiast,  in  the  same  Pythisd 

as  the  precediDg.] 


ODE  V. 

■■:■■}   7.1..     ■■7M 


SAME  ABCEglLAVS  AS  THE  FOREGOINO, 

risllaGtoMJiwii  I     il  I 


■  1.     IV^IDE   imping   it    rnalth!    when,  fertOM 
Touchaafing,  mortal  man-iwiKHefl  lucb,  mingled 

with  spotless  virtue. 


ODE  V.  l«i 

imparted  power :  thee  does  much  b\hi  com- 
pMtj  walking  in  justice;  for  thou  art  sovereign 
of  mightj  citiesj  and  thine  ^  eye  bears  majesty 
most  Tenerable,  tempered  too  with  thy  prudence  ; 
again  e'en  now  thou  art  blessed^  since  from  famed 
Pftliia's  games  bearing  off  the  triumph  through 
ity  steeds,  thou  hast  recei?ed  this  the  choral  song 
of  meo^  j^Uonian  sport.  ep.  i.  2g. 

Hence  while  sung  in  Cyrene  around  Venus' 
sweet  garden/  may  it  not  escape  thee  first  to 
attribute  to  atl  god  as  cause ;  and  before  eacli 

companion  to  cherish  Carrhotus ^--Carrhotus, 

who  hath  come*  to  the  dome  of  the  just-swaying 
tons  of  Battus,  not  bringing  Excuse^  tlie  daughter 
of  Afler-wit,  tardy  in  wisdom ;  but  whoj  wel- 
comed by  Castalia's  stream^  hath  cast  around  thy 


e  St.  wryytntc,  the  Sdioliast  stractioo  supposes  a  comma  after 
f^^">«  bj  Ui6c  vov  6f9'aXfibg.  diiSofuyovy  which  I  make  to  agree 
Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii.  591.  S.  Ge-  with  a€.  If  yon  adopt  the  pone- 
dike  rejects  that  explanation,  and  tuation  of  Heyne's  text,  the  trans- 
sabstilatet  ^aX^  tov  wyjt-  lation  will  be :  **  wherefore  do  not 
vovc  ^Ucofi^roc,  i.  e.  fiavikttoe.  He  ^  thou  forget  thai  moral  sung  in 
obierTei^  that  Piadar  uses  in  the  *<  Gyrene  around  Venus'  fair  gar- 
same  muner,  01.  xiii.  54.  t)iupa  **  den.  To  refer  god  as  prime  cause 
wadtipn^f  for  ifiipa  iroidpteo^  ^po-  <<  to  all  events.  Nor  forget  to  che- 
|iov.  Oedike  Rndars  Py  th.  Siegs-  *«  rUh,"  &c. 
hyBDeSy  185.  e  35 — 38.  Epimetheus  was  bro- 

4  SI.  Tlie  poet  gires  this  name  ther  to  Prometheus.    As  his  name 

to  Cyveae,  firom  the  pleasantness  signifies  one  who  thinks  when  it  is 

efits  ■JtnalioB.    Construction:  fitj  too  late,  the  poet  represents  Pro- 

AaMtw  0k  ibiM^vw  {iv)  Kvpdv^  phasis,  i.  e.  Excuse,  as  his  dangh- 

^^rXMc^Mhrev'Afpo^irocyircF-  ter.  The  whole  passage  cau  hardly 

H  itir(frpdynaTt)ifW*^»^i§uv  ^f^v  deserve  any  greater  pnise  than  is 

oZrioyy  ftKuy  ii^  &c.    This  con-  due  to  a  nonjjeu  ii  mota, 

Bb 
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STI.S.  43.  locks  the  meed  of  chariot-Tictory,  wttb  unbrdini 
reins  prevailing  ia  the  race  over  tbe  twdve-tumed 
cirque. 

For  he  burst  not  the  strength  of  his  hamen : 
but  the  whole  fabric  of  dexterous  workmen,  which 
guiding  he  drove  around  tbe  Crisaeaa'  hill  in  tbe 
hollow  glen  of  the  god,  hangs  sacred:  tbat,  the  cy- 
press hall  does  hold,  bard  by  the  image,  which  the 
Cretan  bowmen  placed  on  the  Pamassiui  height, 
the  lonely  trunk  of  one  tree.' 

ANT.S.S7.  With  willing  atm\,  therefore,  does  it  bdiove  to 
meet  the  benefactor.  Son  of  Alezibius!*'  thee  the 
fair-haired  Graces  do  illume:  happy  thou,  who 
after  mighty  labour,  obtainest   the   memorial  (tf 


ODE  V.  inff 

Prom  him^  fled  the  loud-^gnashing  lions,  struck 
with  terror  J  when  come  from  beyond  the  seas 
he  brought  his  voice  against  them ;  for  the  leader 
of  the  colony,  Apollo,  gave  the  beasts  of  the  field 
lo  dire  fear,  lest  he  were  thwarted  in  the  cnracle 
^pdLen  to  Gyrene's  lord. 

He  that  imparts  to  men  and  to  women  the8TR.s.8s. 
cures  of  cumbrous  disease,  g^?es  the  cithern  and 
Toochsafes  the  Muse  to  whom  he  lists,  inspiring 
the  mind  with  peaceful  equity ;  he  who  rules  the 
^prophetic  shrine ;  whereby  he  made  Hercules'  and 
Aegimius'  valiant  progeny'  to  dwell  in  Lacedae- 
ooOj  and  in  Argos,  and  in  godly  Pylos. 

Bfine  it  is  to  sing  the  lovely  glory  beaming  on 
Me  from  Sparta ;  whence  sprung,  the  manly  Aegi- 
dacj  my  ancestors,**  came  to  Thera,  not  unfa- 
iromred  of  the  gods ;   no  fate  led  them  forth.  AiiT.s.t9. 
Whence'  adopting  the  feast  of  many  victims^  thy 

kfiw  AmflhoralmipttfBitfftioii  lonyllisttettledfint  In  Thera,  and 
to  tfM  Mal«7  of  BattBs:  on  tiie  -alkonrardfl,  onder  the  eondnet  of 
lMidiag4if  ftat  eolcDiBerin  Libya,  Battns,  proceeded  to  Cyrene.  Pin- 
a  Um  fqihnd  vpoii  him,  bnt  fled  dar  was,  therefore,  in  lome  man- 
ail  the  aoond  of  his  voice.  ner,  related  to  Sparta  and  Cyrene. 
1  96.  Hm  sobs  of  Aegimins  ac-  Oedike  Pindars  Pythische  Siegs- 
■mioied  tiie  Heraclidae  in  their  hymnen,  161. 
■qMft  of  the  PelopoBnesns.  n  iat—105.  I  svpply  narA  before 
■I  90.  Thefe  was  at  Thebes  a  K/vp-  and  adopt  Oedike's  transla- 
of  the  Aegidae,  finom  whom  tion:  according  to  which,  and  to 
dseosBded.  fknne  of  these  Heyne'8COQnsel,thei(ofU93,aad 
49  flmwr  thnes  had  migrated  with  ihe  colon  after  ilrtp,  are  ezpenged, 
the  Heiedidae  to  Sparta;  their  and  a  colon  placed  after  dyiy.  Her- 
iMMed  fttrt  eflhe  00-  man  editsihe  whole  passafathns: 


Carneia,  O  Apollo,  we  celebrate  tlient  with  baa- 
qucU  in  Cyreoe's  fair<buiU  city.'  ■  *    ■ 

Ci/rate,  which  the  Trojan  guests,  ions  of  AD(e- 
iior,  delighting  in  brazen  armour,  bold :  for  thi- 
ther, with  Helen,  they  came,  after  they  bad  wit- 
nessed their  country  smoking  in  war. That 

Er.s.iis- chivalrous  race  the  men,  whom  Ariitotle/  open- 


(iXU  fuHpa  nc  iytf  wu  diiTen  to  libyBf  yAnvitrntJ 

irokv^iTnv  Ipamv,  of  bU    p«opl»  .  MlkUUbed  IhcM 

'AttoXXov,  nd 


>,  Iv  latri  vi^Ksfiiv,  HTenl  ceatniiM  boea  MtabUihfd 

Kvpavac  Ayarrittlvat'  w6Xit'.  in  Libya,  pnMBia,  uA  aimHatd 

In  Talis  eial,  inqoil,  lit  ucn  ilia,  a  tbem  to  a  ihara  U  thmr  rafifltpa 

quibus  nostra  Caniea  dncta  saat,  ceremoniM  and  feuts.    TUtistlM 

Cyrenen  Hfterreatar.     Hej,  Find,  eiplanation  of  Oedike,  who  taket 

Cuinm.  iii.  S43.  Hena.  Nott.  with  Panw  llavi^  v 


f.tiXn: 
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Hig  with  rapid  ships  the  sea's  deep  path,  led,  ever 
hooour  with  sacrifice,  bearing  gifts  as  tbcr^  ap- 
proach them. 

He  too  founded'  more  ample  groves  for  the  gods 
and  fw  the  Apolloniaa  jubilees,  salutary  to  mor* 
tals/  made  Uie  plain  to  be  the  straight:  SeyrotiM 
roadj  trodden  bjr  horses,  flrom  the  spot,  wheiro,  oA 
the  extreme  of  the  mart,  he  now  lies  apart  de^ 
eeaied*  Blessed  he  dwelt  amoi^men;  then'ft^8Ti.4. 
eMM  It  demi-god,  revered  of  the  pciopl^ :  '  while  ^^* 
aloof  before  the  town  the  other  sacred  kings  hav^ 
obtained  a  tomb :  dwelling  beneath  the  earth, 
their  Muls  hear  tiie  mighty  worth;  sprinkled  with 
the  sweet  dew  and  stream  of  hymns,  this  their  joy> 
deserved  glory  common  to  them  aiKt  to  their  son 
ArcesiUus.— 

Arcesilaus,  I  say,  whom  it  behoves  in  the  choir 
of  youths  to  resound  Phoebus  of  the  golden  sword, 
receiving  from  Pytbo  the  hymn  of  victory,  grate-  amt.  4. 
ful  strain,  reward  for  costs. 

That  hero  the  prudent  extol  ■■  I  speak  what 
by  all  others  is  said — He  cherishes  a  soul  greater 
than  his  age — in  eloquence  and  in  valour  he  is  an 

tfttriator ;  lor  fpreater  liberty  is,  I  tliereby  remored.    This  word  Oe- 

WBeve,  generally  allowed  to  him  dike  has  not  translated.   The  Scy- 

te  to  an  editor.  rotian  road  was,  it  appears,  a  street 

p  Its.  UMiftppdroiif  because  in  Cyrene,  where  horse-racea  were 

tlK  people   thought   evik   were  ran. 
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eagle  flyiog  with  ipread  pioioDs  amoDg  birds — 
and  in  the  lists  his  vigour  i>  like  a  wall — be  haa 
been  kaovrn  evea  from  the  womb  of  his  loved  mo- 
ther to  be  in  music  endowed  with  tbe  wiogs  of 
Er.ciss.  genius  and  a  skilful  guider  of  cars — nay,  as  muiy 
as  are  tbe  paths  of  natiTe  worth  he  has  trodden ; 
and  god  propitious  to  him  prospers  his  valour. 
Vouchsafe,  ye  blessed  sons  of  Cronus,  that  also  in 
future  time  he  may  possess  the  same,  in  achieve- 
ments, as  in  counsel :  may  the  wiutiy  blast  of 
winds,  destructive  to  fruit,  ne'er  hereafW  Might 
it 

Jove's  mighty  soul  rules  indeed  the  luck  of 
whom  he  loves:  him  I  beseech  to  grant  Battus' 
race  bucIi  another  triumph  in  Oly 


iJ^ialUV*"*^"?^^ 


THE  SIXTH 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


IMSCRIBBD 


TO  XENOCRAT£S  OF  AGRIGENTUM, 


Ckmquercr  ttt  the  Charioi  Race. 


Aroumbmt. 

Thrtsybulus  is  addressed,  whose  father,  Xenocrates,  had 
worn  tfie  Tictoiy :  the  Pythian  victory  will  be  to  him  a  sub* 
ject  of  great  glory,  1 — 16.  He  is  praised  for  his  filial 
alEBCtioii ;  in  which  respect  he  is  compared  to  Antilochus, 
Nestor^s  son,  18—46.  Other  themes  of  praise  are  enu* 
merated. 


[Date  of  the  rictory,  Pyth.  S4.    Olymp.  72,  S.    A.C.  490.] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  VI. 

TO  XENOCKATES  OF  AOBISENTnM. 


Cauflunr  im  tie  Omioi  Bmee. 


L  I.  Listen  t  for  in  truth  we  till  the  glebe  of  the 
fair-eyed  Venus  and.  of  the  Gracei/  wending  to 
the  temple,   navel  of  the  Totid-roaring  enrtfa ;  ^ 


ODX  VT.  MB 


EmmeDidae^*  sod  for  florial  Agragas,  aiMl  for 
XeMoerates' too,  the  ready  treasure  of  hymns,  ex- 
alting the  Pjrthian  triumph,  has  been  ^rected.*^— «~ 

A  treasure  \?hicb  neither  the  fierce  wintry  Ant.i.io. 
storm,  merciless  host  of  the  dire-sounding  cloud, 
nor  the  wind  shall  hurl  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep,* 
lashed  by  the  mingMI  sea-ooze :  but  with  face 
eDshrined  in  pore  lights  thou  shalt,  Thrasybulus, 
announce  to  thy  father  and  thy  kindred  their  com- 
mon victory  on  the  chariot,  won  in  the  Crisaean 
ipaks,  and  famed  by  the  tongues  of  mortals/ 


Such'  indeed  holding  in  thy  hand,  thou  doat  Str.s.i9. 


e  S.  Tke  auM  of  tlie  family  <o  BinatHre  of  this  last  irorb  omt 

wiichXflBoeialeaaBdTlinsylmliis  be  9fivmf  ^^ffa9p6Q•  the  making 

fe^OBged ;  to  called  finom  Emme-  of  the  avgameiit  of  the  hymns,  (Ibr 

■Ito,  aie  graadilf  of  tfie  fiwmtr.  moh  ia  the  meaning  in  which  the 

d  S.  Pindar  alludes  to  the  ^t-  poet  has  befinre  used  the  metaphor) 

— spe^C  of  the  Delphian  temple ;  to  announee  the  Tietory  is  too  bold, 

whinfa  fSbB  ^iHB  were  presenred.  in  my  opininn,  ereii  for  a  lyric 

4lw  memllng  is  apparently,  **  that  writer.    But,  as  is  obsiBnred  by  a 

"  by  tibe  PythlaB  victory,  a  theme  most  learned  editor:  Omnino  con- 

*«iifpnlae  and  song  has  bees  pfe-  Jectore  indiget  lotnm  fere  carmmi, 

*  pared  :r  haws  the  Mifutc^  I.  y.  non  interpiete. 

•  10— IS.  Tkd  poet  heieby  pro-  g  19— M.  A  most  difllcnlt  pas* 

mines  inunertsHty  both  to  himself  sage !    Heyne  constmes  ^x^*^*^ 

iJBd    tihe    eooqneror   Xenocrates.  ytv(i.e.  r^vN(Ki|v)(iK)  xap^C  (for 

woftfSp^y  i.  e.  eonrecto  nndiqne.  X<tp'»)  ^r"C  (for  fxc«C>  boldest,  re- 

f  14 — 18.  Construction:  Bpavit-  membrest)  lircdiCta  (for  linWu^) 

Ptmkif  (Kord)  rb  TcpAvwwov  (ini)  hf  hp^dv    I^i}fto0^6ray,  &c.     Under- 

fka  wtbhipfy  dwayytkiic  warpi  rtif  stand  Kttrd  before  t&v  wot'  Iv  of- 

Jtwtf  n  mHvAp  vUeav  HpfuiTi  Kpc-  fM<n,  &c. 

0mieBUftw  h  «tvx<^Ci  Mo^ov  Xoyot-  Schmidius  explains  the  passage 

«i  ^varmw.   In  which  I  read,  1. 18,  Ttneiu  am,  puta  Xenoeratem  pa- 

tnm  ooitjecture,  AwayytKilf.    Ac-  trem  tmnn,  dexteritate  mamUy  hoe 

cording  to  Heyne's  text,  the  no^  est  manu  dextera.    In  which  there 

C  C 


rightly  bear  in  mind  the  juit  bAeat,  bj  whicfa  of 
3'ore,  men  say,  the  son  of  Pbiljras  amid  Ae  bmhw'- 
taina  exhorted  Peleus'  valiant  cliitd,.  sererad  fron 

bis  parents : 

"  Chiefly  among  the  gods  to  tionour  Satucn'i 
"  son,  lord  of  the  deep-toned  lightnings  aod.of 
"  tlie  thunderbolts :  and  of  the  same  honiMir  ne'er 
"  to  bereave  his  parents  so  long  as  fate  gfadted 

"life."" 

AxT.2.:i^  Erst  too  did  Antilochus.'  the  valiant,  poises^  a 
like  soul — Aiitilochus,  who  died  in  his  father's 
place,  after  withstanding  the  chieflsiD  of  the  Ae- 
thiopians'  host,  Memuon,  slayer  of  mortals.  For 
marred  by  the  shafts  of  Paris,  the  steed  stopped 
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but  the  godlike  hero,  standing  firm^  purchased 
by  death  the  ransom  of  his  fatlier :  and,  having 
achieved  that  mighty  deed,  was  held  to  be  among 
the  young  in  age  of  olden  time  first  for  afiection 
to  parents. 


These  indeed  are  gone  by :  but,  among  them  of 
the  present  day,  Thrasybulus  too  vt^alks  first,  ac- 
cording to  the  line  traced  by  his  father,  and  shews 
the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  therein  approaching  ant.s.4«. 
near  to  his  sire's  brother.* 

He  rules  also  wealth  by  wisdom,  culling  youth 
neither  unjust  nor  overweening,  but  plucking 
wisdom  in  the  secret  abodes  of  the  Pierian  maids ; 
to  thee  likewise.  Shaker  of  the  earth,  who  first 
openedst  to  mortal  minds'"  the  career  of  horses, 
Neptune,  he  is  with  grateful  soul  devoted.  While 
his  gentle  mind  and  converse  with  bis  guests  sur- 
pass the  perforated  labour  of  the  bee. 

1    46.   nrasybaliM'  wide  was    Olympians  are  inscjibed. 
TkeroD,  king  of  Agrigentum:  the        m  60.  I  take  6py^  here  in  the 
same  to  vrhom  the  second  and  third    same  sense  as  at  Pjth.  i.  17S« 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  VII. 

TO    MEGACL^   TQE  ATEjBIIflAN, 

Conqtieror  i»  the  Fmar-hortt  Race. 


IHOST  beauteous  proem  is  Athens,  mighty  city, 
wherewith  to  laj  for  tbe  Alcmaeonidae's  *  potent 
race,  the  foundation  of  song,  commemorative  of 

■winning  steeds.  .     , 
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For  in  all  towns  the  common  theme  of  men  is  Ant.  i.  s 
the  praise  of  Erectheus'  citizens,  who^  in  hal- 
lowed Pytho^  reared^  O  Apollo^  thj  wondrous 
fane/ 

Me  also  five  triumphs  on  the  Isthmus  impel 
to  sing  of  them  ;  with  one  noble  conquest  gained 
in  Jove's  Olympia^  and  two  from  Cirrha,  victories^ 

0  Megacles^  of  thee "^  and  thy  progenitors.  ep.  1.15. 

At  thj  late  success  I  rejoice  greatly :  but  this 

1  grieve,  that  envy  repays  thy  noble  deeds.  So/ 
in  truth,  they  say^  that  good  and  bad  may  bcfal 
man,  though  not  bliss  ever  blooming. 


dan  Pyth.  Siegshymnen,  202,  203,  i.  343.    Hennan  takes  ^(ptv^at  id 

and  Camim.  Sell.  228.    Heyne  de-  an  active  significaiioDy  and  refers 

Bies  that  almv  can  be  translated  in  ovru»  to  what  precedes  :  he  like- 

Pindar  by  ftteriiy^  as  it  always  wise  reads  irapftovifiaVf  Aiant  ita 

signifies  itft,  timef  wHh  the  idea  cf  felicitatem  earn,  quae  stabilis  sit, 

dmrmHtn,  etiam  incommoda  interdum  afferre. 

c  10 — 11.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ill.  347.  Herm. 

at  Delphi  had  been  destroyed  by  Nott. 

ihe  PIsistratidae.    It  was  rebuilt        Gedike  takes  this  difficult  pas- 

by  the  liynily  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.  sage  to  be  a  metaphor  deduced 

Herod,  t.  Oi.  from  a  garden  where  vile  weeds 

d  v/ial.  Observe  that  diibg  from  spring  up  close  to  the  most  beau- 

9|iirspoc9  ia  not  unfrequently  put  tiful  flowers :  hence  his  ^tuislation : 

ror  ifi6c,  (for  instance,  fiiilnnv  6.-  *'  Yet  even  in  hutnan  life,  close  by 

IMHCy  Pyth.  iv.48.)  so  in  this  place,  ''  blooming   and   unfading   happi- 

vi^ig  from  vfttTtpo^y  is  for  abs  or  '^  ncss,  springs  up  now  this,  now 

Tf^c.     Schmid.   Pind.    Pythionn.  ^'  that  (i.  e.  reverses  of  fortune. )'' 

281.  I  cannot  see  how  the  words  can 

e  90 — 23.   Construction  :   favri  be  wrested  to  this  meaning ;  this 

yc  fi^y,  o^ifi  ^ptv^ai  Ktv  av^pi  version  omits  entirely  the  words 

Td  Ka»rd(i.  e.  irpoff^pttr^ai  Aya^tk  ipavri  yf  fidv,  and  ovrut,     Gedike, 

teai  kokA)  wop'  tvScufMviav  ^aXXov-  Pindars  Pyth.  Siegshymnen,  202, 

^ay  fiovi§itiv.    Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  and  Pind.  Carmm.  Sell.  228. 


THE  EIGHTH 


PYTHrAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  ARISTOMENES  OF  AEGINA, 


Ccnqueror  in  the  Wrettlmg  Ccnteii, 


Argument. 

The  Poet  invokes  Tranquillity,  then  Apollo,  on  account  of 
Aristomenes*  Pythian  victory,  1 — 29.  Thence  he  reverts 
to  the  praise  of  Aegina,  29 — 30.  He  then  praises 
tomenesy  applying  to  him  the  saying  of  Amphiaraus, 
03.  And  then  inweaves  the  prophecy  of  that  soothsayer 
concening  the  taking  of  Tliebes  by  Alcmaeon  and  die 
l^pigoni,  63 — 78«  To  which  he  subjoins  a  profession  of 
piety  towards  Alcmaeon,  whom  he  worshipped  as  a  house- 
hold demi*god,  78 — 87.  He  returns  to  Aristomenes  and 
offers  up  prayers  for  him. 


/ 


[Dateofth»\ictMr]r,Pjth.M.   Olymp.SS,*.   A.C.  446 J 


Dd 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  Vin. 

TO   ARISTOMENES   OF   AEGINA, 

Gmqneror  m  the  WreitHmji  Ctmtetl, 


fl-AIL,  Quiet,  tbou  friendl^-miDded  goddess!* 
mighty  amplifier  of  citiesj  daughter  of  Justice, 
who  holdest  the  most  lofty  keys  of  counsel  and  of 
do  thou  receive  this,  the  Pvthian  glory  of 
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.Oit.  loTely  when  borne  from  the  mantton 

in  time  the  potent  goddess  overthrows  hj  ^'  i*  i9. 
in%  .*e'en  the  overweening.  Typhos,  the^Cillciaa 
of  the  hundred  beads,  escaped  her  not :  nor,  truly 
the  king^  of  the  giants :  both  wece  'quelled  bjr 
Jove's  thunder-bolt,  and  the  bow  -of  Apollo.  ■ 
He  who  with  benevolent  mind  hath  received 
Xenarces'  son/  from  Cirrha  coming,  crowned 
with  the  Parnassian  plant  and  Dorian  triumph—. 

Nor  undecked  hy  the  Graces  is  the  isle,  in  whose  str.  t.  so. 
cities  Justice  dwells  ;^  through  the  noble  virtues 

d  IS— 18.  Porphyrion  wai  one  nominatiTey  and  that  by  so  doing 

of  tta  giaats  that  atormod  heayen.  the  diicoiurse  to  rendered  more  ob- 

Hegoie  tUnka  that  in  the  two  last  scure,  since  it  passes  ftxim  the  se- 

lines  the  poet's  meaning  is  nothing  cond  to  the  third  person.    Hey. 

move  Hmn,  VwUnee  mid  h^wry  mrt  Pind.   Carmm.  Mi.   S48.    Hem. 

/atal  <•  their  tmthor;  (isuUted  by  Nott.    Oedike  reads  also  pia^  on. 

Hotiee,  Vis  consUI  expers  mole  derstanding  thereby  tibe/orMo/tfte 

tvit  soa;)  which  to  conreyed  by  goddeti;  he  translates,  Deine  Oe- 

tfia  eontiary,  Tfct  tpptUe  of  vh-  wait  stiirzet  den  hohenden  Praler 

Imee  and  tkti  ^  iajwrjl^t  tare  hemtfU  auch  endlich,  ih^  power  im  the  end 

y£ui  io  iktbr  ^adhor;  thto  last  the  overtwns  even  ike  UgkvaMnter.  Oe- 

lyric  poet  expresses  as  we  have  dike  Pindars  Pythtoche  Siegshym- 

seen    abore.      See    Hey.   Pind.  nen,  805  and  SIS. 

Canmn.  i.  S47.  f  22.  Not  Porphyrion,  as  some 

•e  10.  Herman  reads  with  the  imagine,  since  that  giant  has  alrea^ 
AMiae  pia  (instead  of  jSif ,)  which  dy  been  mentioned,  1. 16,  but  Al* 
ba  lakes  as  nominatiYe  to  t <rf€iXcv.  cyoneas,  or  else  Ephialtes.  See 
**  In  tiase  force  (yis  mole  sua  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  E47. 
**  HMQs)  o^ertfarows  e'en  the  over-  g  26.  The  conqueror  Aristom- 
^  weeoing.  That  the  Cilician  Ty-  enes.  The  inhabitants  of  Aegina 
•*  phoa  escaped  not,  nor,"  &c.  Hto  were  of  Dorian  descent ;  hence  Do- 
reasons  for  adopting 'this  reading  rian  triumph,  1.  29. 
«re,  that  'A^tfxUip  to  too  fiu-  dis-  h  SO— 84.  Construction :  if  ^«- 
taat  finom  iafakip  to  foniish  the  caioiroXic  yiiaot  4)vk  liriei  (has  not 
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of  tbe  Aeacidn'  awakening  xmg :  uj,  from  her 
prime  she  possesses  gloiy  complete:  for'  by  mwaj 
she  is  extolled,  as  foBteriog  demi-gods,  high  ia  the 
AIIT.S.S9.  triumphant  contest  and  Tehement  war-6eld:  while 
by  her  heroes  she  is  exalted . 

But  I  have  not  leisure  meet  to  hand  down 
to  the  Ij^re  and  sweet  voice  ^  the  entire  lei^th 
of  praise,  lest  surfeit  fortbcomiug  prey  on  fnjr 
hearers. 

Yet  shall  this  thy  due^  O  youth,  now  before 

me,  latest  of  thj  glortes.  advance  rapid,  tijr  my 

Er. 3. 46.  skill  endowed  with  wings:  for  in  the  aria  of 

wrestling,  treading  on  their  steps,  thou  diagraceit 

not  the  brothers  of  tby  mother,  neither  Tbec^ne* 
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praise,  which  of  yore  the  ofispriog  of  Oecleus  stb«  s.  so. 
mysteriously  foresbe¥red>  seeii^  in  mind  the  he-^ 
roes^  SODS  io  Thebes^  of  the  seven  gates,  press- 
ing the  wmTj  what  time  the  Epigoni  sallied  from 
Argos-  .  their  second  expedition.  Thus  be 
spake: 


'  '^  Of  men,  urged  to  war  by  spirit  inborn, 
"  forth  in  the  son  the  genuine  valour,  herited  from 
*'  the  father  ,"    Clearly  do  I  see  Alcmaeon 


M  ImSm*,  H  feewiy  borne   off  ma,  AlcmMOB^MnTod  with  great 

MUj  irieforiee,  and  now,  in  a  new  courage ;  hence  his  lather  is  here 

geBetatioii,  Hi  i^ory  to  exalted  by  represented  propiiesying  hi»  bra- 

the  heni^  whom  Hm  Ode  addresses:  yery. TUs  note  will,  I  hope,  be 

tte  poet|lberelbre,  applies  to  Aris-  sniBcient  to  convinee  the  reader 

ti— «ai1hf)  praise,  which  Amphia^  that  Pindar  cannot  be  accused  of 

rana  bestowed  prophetically  on  his  improper  digression  in   bringing 

own  son,  and  the  sons  of  the  he-  forward  this  prophecy  of  Amphia- 

reei  that  waged  the  first  Theban  raus,  since  nothing  coold  be  more 

war*  applicable  to  a  young  man,  who 

The  reader  will  please  to  recol-  by  his  late  Tictory  had  added  to 

leei^  that  Thebes  was  twice  at-  the  renown  of  his  fiunily :  indeed 

tadked  somm  short  time  before  the  it  has  been  obsenred  by  those  best 

Drqfan  war.    First  under  the  di-  acquainted  with  thto  suUime  au- 

fcdionof  Adiastus,kingof  ArgoSy  thor,  that  one  of  hto  greatest  bea»- 

together    with  six    other  allied  ties  to  the  skUl,  with  which  the  nv- 

psinoes,  of  the  number  of  whom  rious  parte  of  hto  poems  are  coa» 

was  the  prophetic  son  of  Oedeus,  nected :  in  those  cases  where  the 

it  e.  Awphtoraus,  here  mentioned  digressions,  as  they  are  called,  ap- 

hf  tike  poet,  and  whose  fate  has  pear  to  us  rather  forced,  it  may, 

been  recounted  in  OL  yi.  S8.  and  therefore,  be  fair  to  conclude,  that 

will  be  again  described,  Nem.  ix.  the  circumstance  proceeds  from  our 

ST.    AH  the  princes  were  slain,  ignorance  of  local  or  genealogical 

iftfiag  only  Adrastus:  their  sons  peculiarities. 
(dke  E^ifoni) afterwards  renewed       m  62 — 64.  Construction:  /m^ 

the  war,  and  with  success ;  AegU-  vafUvwv  f  «g(,  rb  X^^ia  ytwalop  U 

le«a,  son  of  the  still  sunriring  A-  warkfmv  imwpiirtt  (is  conspicuous 

dnatns,  being  the  only  one  killed  in)  watffiv,  Thto  construction  Her« 

ef«t  of  the  serea.    Amphiarans'  nam  oppoieSi  denying  that  irt- 


"  wielding  on  tbe  glistening  buckler  %  dapper 
"  dragon,  first  at  Cadmus'  gates :  but  the  hero, 

«. "  Adrastus,  though  he  su^ed  io  the  first  ca- 
f  laniit^,  now  is  held  by  the  tidings  of  a  more 
"  propitious  omen :  still  will  he  be  hapless  in  his 
"  fatnilj  ;  for  of  tbe  £>anai  host  he  alone  shall 
"  collect  the  bones  of  his  deceased  son,  and^ 
"  through  the  favour  of  the  gods,  escape  with 

'•  "  Uoops  unniarred,  to  tbe  broad  path  of  Abaa."' 

Such  did  Amphiaraus  speak.  And  glad  too 
do  I  bind  Alcmaeon  with  the  crown,  and  sprinkle 
liim  also  with  song :  for  he,"  my  neighbour,  and 
guardian  of  m^  possessions,  met  me  faring  to  tbe 
eartli's  famed  nave,  and  with  native  skill  pro- 
phesied. 
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Tbou^  O  far-darting  god^  who  in  the  glens  ofsrit.i.as.^ 
Pytho  rulest  the  &med  temple,  that  receives  all 
comers,  hast  there  to  the  hero  of  my  song  vouch- 
safed the  mightiest  of  triumphs  ;^  and  before,  at 
his  own  home,  hast,  O  king^^^  during  thj  festival^ 
granted  him  the  grateful  gift  of  pentathlic  vtc- 
tory.  Thee  I  beseech  by  this  hjmn,  to  look 
with  gracious  soul  on  each  (heme  I  handle :  Aiit.4.97. 
justice  ever  attends  the  aweet-sounding  strain  of 
triumph. 

I  pray  too,  son  of  Xenarces,  the  neyer-ceasing 
faTOur  of  the  gods  to  thy  fortune— —for/  if  with- 
out great  toir  any  gains  noble  fame,  by  many  of  EF.4.ioe.  ^ 
the  ignorant  he  is  held  wise,  one  who  leads  a  life 
helmed  in  the  suggestions  of  prudence :  but  these 
things  depend  not  on  men ;  no,  god  yields  them. 


p  91.  t  e.  The  Pythuui  irictory ;  r  103—107.  The  sense  of  which 

althoQ^  tiM  poet  generally  dis-  appears  to  be :  ''I  pray  the  gods 

tiagnishca  hj  this  epithet  the  O-  ^  may  continue  their  protection  to 

lympic  ooMnest.  **  thee,  O  Aristomenes,  for  to  them 

q  9S— 90.  ConsCmction :  (<rty  w)  ''  art  thou  indebted  for  the  glory 

iiv4^(i.e.'AinyXop)wp6<r^tv oUoi  ''thou  hast  won:   however   the 

(ut.hAiYiyf)lwAYayi£ap7ra>aav  '' many  may  attribute  to  the  con- 

9^0tr  wtPToSXiov  (jc^H^rot)  <rdv  "  queror's  own  prudence  and  skill 

iB^rmf  v/tmt  (L  e.  iv  iopry  <rov)  **  the  triumph  won  with  ease." 

t^XV^^  ^*  ^^^  '^  apfioviay  /3Xe-  It  is  supposed  that  Aristomenes 

w§i9(9iv)  v6tf  UovntKamovlroV'  had  won  his  rictory  without  any 

rwv)  StfA  iiifiviofiai.    Apollo  and  great  effort ;  for  which  reason  the 

Dium  were  greatly  venerated  at  poet  exhorts  him  to  attribute  all  to 

Aeglaa:  the  games  to  which  the  the  gods,  and  not  in  the  usual  va- 

po0t  aUiides  were  the  Delphinian,  nity  of  human  nature,  to  superior 

in  homamr  of  Apollo.    Hey.  Find,  worth  in  himself. 
Carmm.  ii.  S21.  Schol. 


lifting;  up  the  ouB  while  heddwMS-UieotiMrlifr*  . 
■eath  his  arm,  iccording  te,^irwiH  ■■■«■—■» 


lo  Megmn  hut  thouy  O  i 
guerdon ;  in  the  receu  too  of  Afarathoa,  and  in 
tiie  tHple  victoriei  it  Jnno'i  liit,  in  thy  cmutiy* 
■  thou  hut  hy  nlouT  prenileil.  >     '  v^  . 

From,  aloft  tbou  ^dit  nub  on  tte  <bodin'of 

four  riTBis, '  threatening  lialeful  TCageuicet -nei- 
ther mas  to  them,  ai  to  thee,  jocund  return  decreed 
in  the  Pythian  gameh ;  dm  when  thef  nn^kied  - 
their  mother  did  a  tweet  tmile  ipcead  jay ;  bat  in 
'  the  ftreeti,  aihamed  to  meet  their  loe%  thef  ihnd- 
der,  rent  bj  miffortune. 


■ri.  I J 
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Jpye-iroparted  splendour  comes  to  us,  the  glitter- 
log  Jight  of  men  and  sweet  life  attend. 

Acgina  !^  beloved  mother  !  do  thou  M^ith  Jove 
and  ovith  the'  Bovereign  Ajax^  and  Peleus^  and. 
valiant  Telamon^  and  Achilles^  preserve  this  citjr 

to  the  free  host* 

» 

t  140.  tAegina,  the  nymph-  from    was  father  to  Telamon  and  Peleos^ 
whom  the  island  took  its  name.    Pelens  was  fathai  to  AdiiUea* 
jStie  had,  by  Jupiter,  Aeacus,  who 


se 


THE  NINTH 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBBP 


TO  TELESICRATJSS  OF  CYRENE, 


Canqneror  in  the  Armed  Race* 


Aroumevt^ 

b^^  with  praifle  of  the  conqueror,  he  tarns  to  tlie 
Mlgect  of  Cyrene,  and  Barrate»  tin  knres  of  Apollo  vbA 
die  nynph,  her  removal  to  libya,  and  the  birth  of  Aria- 
teiaaay  1 — 125.  He  returns  to  the  ▼ictor'a  praise,  and  ob- 
nnvlng  that  time  compels  him  to  embrace  many  things  in 
few  Words,  he  brings  forward  aa  an  instance  of  prudent 
obaenratioa  of  proper  opportunity  lolaus,  12— 144.  At 
die  same  time  he  excuses  himself  for  repeating  the  praise 
of  Hercules.  He  then  again  retuma  to  the  praise  of  Te- 
leaicrates,  and  subjoins  a  narration  of  a  contest,  wherein 
Alexidamus,  one  of  the  ancient  Cyrenians,  won  the  Libyan 
4aaMi|^  for  wife. 


[Cate  of  Vbm  Tktorjr,  Pyth.  28^ or  Olyaip.  76, 3.    A.C,  474] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  IX. 

TO  TELESICRATES  OF  CYRENE, 
Conqueror  vt  the  Armed  Face. 


Aided  hy  the  deep-zoned  Graces/ 1  attk  to 
proclaim  Telesicr&tes,  of  the  brazen  buckler,  Py- 
Ihian  victor,  bappj  man,  crown  to  C^^rene,  the 
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And  the  silver-footed  Venus/  gently  touching 
with  her  hand,  received  the  Delian  stranger,  as  he 
lighted  from  his  heaven-built  car :  and  on  the  i 
sweet  nuptial  couch  shed  lovely  modesty,  ordain- 
ing common  marriage  between  the  loving  god  and 
the  daughter  of  Hypseus^  wide  in  sway :  He, 
who^  that  time,  was  sovereign  of  the  haughty  Lapi- 
thae^  by  birth  second  hero"^  from  Ocean  descended: 
whom  of  yore  the  Naid  Creusa,  earth's  daughter^  Ep.i.si. 
forth  brought  in  Pindus'  famed  glens,  after  enjoy- 
ing Peneus'  bed. 

But  he  it  was^  that  fostered  his  fair-armed 
daughter  Cyrene :  she  loved  not  the  doubled 
paths  of  the  woof,  nor  amid  her  homebred  com- 

c  16>— 18.  CoDstruction :   a^yv-  agreeing  with  yafiov  this  last  Her* 

^damCa  'XfpoBira  vwiSucro  {U  r&v)  man  prefers,  as  /iix^ivrt  relating  to 

dc0^/i]^«»y  dxiwv  A^Xcov  ^ivov  (i.e.  Apollo  would  be  both  superfluous 

Apdio,)  ifaxrofiivfi  (aifrtf)  Kovfa  and  false,  since  it  is  not  in  the 

(#^)  x^p^'  if  yon  read  1. 18,  cov^?,  present,  Junxit,  inquit,  Venus  con- 

eomtnie   ((9hf)   x^P^   cov^.     In  nubiuro,  de   quo  inter  deum   et 

IkoM  editioni  where  a  comma  is  H3rpsei  filiam  conrenerat.     Hey. 

placed  after  (flwov,  1. 17,  the  trans-  Pind .  Carmm .  iii.  853,  Herm.  Nott. 
UUqo  It  to  be,  '^  touching  with        It  is  supposed  that  Libya,  or  at 

**  genfltt  Wad  the  god -constructed  least  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene, 

^  car."    la  tibe  succeeding  period,  must  have  been  peculiarly  conse- 

1.  39,  Heyae  reads  fux-^ivriy  which  crated  to  Venus,  as  in  Py th«  t.  80, 

lie  refers  to  -^ttp.    Before  Schmi-  it  is  called  the  garden  of  Venus. 
dins  the  reading  was  ^ix-^cvra,        d  26.  Genealogy  of  Cyrene : 

Earth — Ocean 

Creusa — Pcneus 

I 
Chlidanope— Hypseus 

I 


. ''-- 


Alcaea    Cyrene 

I 
Aristaeus. 
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panions  tlic  delights  of  festivitj,  but  bandlingihe 
falchion  and  brazen  Bpeara.  to  slaj  the  beasts  of 
the  fi<--ld  ;  yieldiog  id  truth  peace  sweet  aad  per- 
fect to  her  father's  kine,  and  towards  dawn*  in- 
dulging short  sleep,  sweet  companion  of  the  bed, 
that  presses  on  the  brows  of  mortals. 

STi.a.45.  On  a  time  far-hurlit^  Apotio  of  the  broad  qui* 
ver  found  her  lonelj,  and  reft  of  her  shafts,  stei^- 
gling  with  a  mighty  lion.  Straight  then  from  bi» 
dwelling  he  caUed  Chiron,  and  thus  in  words  be- 
spake  him : 

"  Son  of  Philljra !  come  forth  of  the  hallowed 
'*  cave,  and  admire  the  -soul  and  huge  might  of 

'  1/on  woman.   What  contest  docs  the  damsel  draw 
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*^  her  my  godly  hand,  and  pluck  from  her  bed  the 
'*  honeyed  flower  f* 

To  him  then  the  noble  Centaur^  with  friend Ij 
inrow  smiling  joyously,  gave  in  reply  his  counsel 
atraight: 

'*  To  sage  Persuasion^  O  Phoebus^  belong  the 
^  bidden  keys  of  hallowed  love :  and  alike  among 
'^  gods  and  men  all  dread  this  deed^  openly  to 

enjoy  sweet  love  for  the  first/  And  surely  sweet  ep.  2.  75. 

passion  impelled  to  utter  such  covert  words, 
'^  thee  whom  'tis  unlawful  to  approach  with  false- 
''  hood. 

''  Inquirest  thou,  O  king,  the  damsel's  race, 
''  whence  she  springs  ? — ^Tbou  who  knowest  of 
^^  all  things  tlie  determined  end,  and  their  every 
'^path:  and  who  clearly  seest  how  many  leaves 
^^  the  earth  sends  forth  in  spring,  and  how  many 
'^  sands  in  the  deep  and  in  the  rivers  are  whirled 
^^  by  the  waves  and  lash  of  winds,  and  what  is  to 
••  be,  and  when. — ^Yet  if  meet  that  in  prophecj;  I  8tr.s.89. 
*^  measure  strength  with  the  wise^  I  will  speak  :  ' 

f  7S«  I  am  of  opinioo  that  a/i^av-  Menschen  scheuen  das  Licht  des 

^  it  placed  ia  oppoBitkm  to  Kpvn-  Tages  beim  ersten  FreudengenuBse 

^  tkdUc  of  L  60.    Its  meaning,  des  Brautbetts — go<U  and  men  avoid 

l^«ifi»e,  U  evenly,  before  the  eyes  the  lighi  of  day  in  thefirti  ei^oifmeni 

^ttt:  I  caam^t  see  otherwise  how  of  the  bridal  bed.    Heyne's  expla- 

"^iN  is  to  be  made  of  the  following  nation  is :  aditus  ad  ainoris  fnictum 

^  'pfiroy.  Oedike  Pindars  Py th.  clandesUna  persuasiune  est  parau^ 

"'fihyaiaen,  225.    This  commcn-  dutf,tecle,iion  verbis  apertis.  Hey. 

'"^i  translation  is :  Ootter  und  Pind.  Carmoi.  i.  300. 
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"  A  spouse*  to  this  maiden  art  thou  come  in  the 
"  vale,  and  athwart  the  main  thou  shalt  cooveyher 
"  to  Jove's  noble  garden.''  There  shalt  thou  place 
"  her  queen  of  cities,  and  bring  an  island  race'  to 
"  the  mead-girt  hill :  but  now  for  ihj  sake  shall 
"  hallowed  Lib^a  of  the  wide  meads  receive  propi- 
"  tious  in  her  golden  mansion  the  glorious  nymph : 
"  where  straight  she  shall  give  her  lawfulljr  to 
"  hold  a  portion  of  the  land  neither  reft  of  plants 
"  bearing  all  fruits  nor  unknowing  in  beasts. 

"  There  shall  she  bring  forth  a  boy,  whom  il- 
"  lustrious  Mercury,  taking  from  his  lofiog  mo- 
"  thcr,  shall  carry  to  the  fair-enthroned  Hours 
"  and  to  Earth.  And  they,  seating  on  their  knees 
"  the  infant,  shall  distil  on  his  lips  nectar  and 


I     •    T  ■ 
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Thus  speftkingy  he  pressed  the  god  to  fulfil  the  Ep.s.ii». 
•weet  end  of  marriage — ^but  swift  is  the  deed  of 

hurrying  gods ;   brief  their  paths that — that 

day  settled  the  work:  and  in  Libya's  golden  couch 
they  conversed;  where  she  sways  a  city  most 
beauteous,  famed  too  by  her  trophies. 

And  e'en  now  in  godly  Pytho  hath  Carneades' 
ton^  brought  her  to  fair  blooming  fortune;  where 
triumphing^  he  proclaimed  Cyrene: — Cyrene,  who 
gracious  will  receive  him  from  Delpbos^  bringing 
lotdy. glory  to  his  the  land  of  fair  lasses. 


1S3. 


Ever  are  great  deeds  deserving  of  much  praise :  sm.  4« 
yet  in  long  themes  to  adorn  but  few  heads  is  a 
sound  graieftU  to  the  wise— —For  alike  in  all 
things  does  opportunity  hold  the  topmost  place. 
And  Thebes  of  the  seven  gates  erst  witnessed^  that 


diam  fit,  Agream  et  Nomium,  alii  paMvai  rate  Wfi^aiQ  rpk^nv  rad- 

AristeeniB  sint  appellaturi.    Hey.  raq  ik  rf  wcuSl  rptig  hvofiaoiaQ 

Ptiid.€Uamiii.iiLS64.  Henn.Nott.  wpo<r&i^ai*  icaXtiv  ydp  ahrbv  N5- 

I  ikftll  lubiloiii  the  following  ac*  f«ov,  'Apf^ralov,  'Aypla*  tqvtov  H 

cooBt  of  Aijatatuf  from  Diod.  Sic  vapd.  t&v  tnffAfQv  fi<MvTa  rriv  re 

(vi»  81*}  Tov  yaXoKTOQ  ir^^tv  koI  H^v  Karaa- 

'Api/9nMfivvt6ctt^v'Jitr6\kuvog  Ktvr^y  r&p   ff/itiviiv,    in    dk    rCiv 

mtU  KvpfinfC,  rifC  'Y^i a»c  ^vyarpbg^  IXauiv  r^v  KaripyaffiaVf   iiSa^eu 

rov  nifyciov*  wtpi  Sk  r^  ytvitrtmc  rpCtrov  ro^  hv^pinrov^  ltd  ik  ri}v 

m§n9  ^vBoKiyov<ri  riykQ  o^ktc  'A-  t^prtariav  n^v  U  ro^fwv  r&v  €w- 

vAXwiWy  itipi  rh  n^Xiov  rpt^fii'  ptijidTiay  roitg  littpytTn^ivroQ  dv 

»K  «^PW  iyofui  Kvp4vi}C»  iu^'  ^pimovQ  rifiii^ai  rhv'ApioraXov  U 

ftiofc  coXXciy  ipa<rS^val  riis  wap'  tro^koit  rifuit;. 

Hvw.—'Tify  ^  ovv  *AirSXXuva  Ik       1 127.  Telesicrates^the  conqueror 

Inp^yvc  ytvyk^avra  rbv  'Apccr-  to  whom  this  Ode  is  inscribed, 

^^y  T^P»T9¥  |Uy  y^iriov  hvra  iro- 

Ff 


lolaus  contemned  it  Dot: — lotans"  whom  (when 
that  with  the  falchion'H  edge  he  had  destroyed  the 
head  of  Eurystheus)  the  hid  deep  beneath  the 
earth  in  the  tomb  of  Amphitryoo,  guider  of  can  ; 
where  lay  his  forefatlier,"  guest  of  the  race  that 
sprung  from  dragoa's  teeth,  after  migrating  to 
the  highways  of  Cadmus*  sons  trodden  by  white 
coursers:  with  him  aod  Jove  having  mingled,  the 
wise  Alcnicna  at  one  birth  brought  forth  Ibe 
strength  oftwo  Bons°ever  prevailing  in  battle:— — 

Dumb  is  the  bard  thai  directs  not  his  tongue 
to  Hercules,  nor  commemorates  ever  the  Dircean 
waters  that  fostered  him  and  Iphicles :  to  them 
will  I  sing  lofty  praise,  as  oft  as  I  succeed  accord- 
ing to  my  prayer ;  and  may  the  pure  light  of  the 
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KSDt  of  praise.    Wherefore,  of  his  citizeas,  vhoso 
a,  ftieni,  whoso  a  foe,  let  him  oot  cooceal  thuEr.4. 
victory  (wrought  io  truth  gloriously  for  the  peo- 
pie's  honour)  infringing  the  prec^t  of  the  Ocean 
tire: 

'  He  bade  men  "  to  praise  in  justice,  and  with  all 
"  their  soul,  e'en  a  foe  achieving  noble  deeds.'"' —   ■ 

Full  oft  too  have  the  viigins  seen  thee 
Tictor  in  the  yearly  festivals  of  Pallas  :  and 
silent,  O  Telesicrates,  wished  each  that  tbou  wert 
her  beloved  spouse  or  son:  they  haoe  teen  ihee\^'*' 
prevail  too  in  the  Olympics,  and  in  the  games  of 
the  land  with  deep  vales,  and  in  all  the  combats  of 
tbioe  own  country. 

Lo !  T,  who  slake  the  thirst  of  songs,  am  asked 
again  to  pay  the  promised  boon,  again  to  awake 
the  glory  of  thy  ancient  progenitors.-  who  for  a 
libyan  woman  went  to  Irasa,'  Antaeus'  city,  suit- 
ors of  a  famed  damsel,  adorned  with  beauteous 
hair,  whom  very  many  of  the  chief  among  men, 
ber  fellow-citizens,  and  many  strangers  too,  sought 
to  obtain.  For  wondrous  was  her  beauty:  and^^'^'*' 
Ibey  wished  to  cull  the  blooming  fruit  of  her 
golden-crowned  youth. 

q  170—171,  ThiB  saying  of  the  far  rrom  Cyrene.    Thore  Tcigncd 

ocean  lire,  Nereus,  was  probably  Antarus,  ivhii  proflercd  bis  daugh- 

bomtsed  from  aoinc  ancient  poem,  tcr  Alcciit  ai  Barcu  u  a  prize  of 

H*y.  Knd.  Caimm.  i.  37».  the  root-race. 

r  ISJ,  IrmM,arily  in  Libya,  Dol 
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But  ber  sircj  deiiring  for  hia  daughter  illuitrioui 
spousals,  Iiad  beard,  what  nrifi  bridals  Daaaiu 
erst  in  Argos  for  the  forty-eight  virgiaa  found/ 
e'er  mid-day  o'ertook  them:  for  be  placed  straight 
the  whole  bev;  at  tbe  goal  of  the  list,  and  bade  all 
thenij  who  were  come  their  suitors,  to  determine 
by  contest  of  feet,  which  the  heroes  should  each 
obtain. 

Thus  too  did  tbe  libyao  uniting  give  a 
spouse  to  the  maiden  decked  in  gay  attire;  he 
placed  her  on  tbe  line,  to  be  tbe  last  end  qf  their 
toils ;  and  standing  in  the  raid-way,  prodaiined 
that  he  who  first  springing  forward  touched  ber 
garments  should  lead  her  off.  Then  Aleiidanua* 
first  ran  the  fleet  race,  and  next  in  bis  hand  takia 


THE  T£NTH 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO     HIPPOCLEAS, 


A  THESSAUAN, 


Conqueror  in  the  JHauHc  Race.* 


Argument. 

Pindar  first  praises  the  conqueror  himself  and  his  father,  as 
famous  combatants  in  the  games,  1—41.  He  represents 
their  good  fortuie  as  extraordinarily  great.  Yet  complete 
bliss  cannot  befal  men  :  this  he  expresses  by  saying  that 
no  one  can  reach  to  the  Hyperboreans.  For  this  nation 
was  the  poetic  ideal  of  a  race  completely  happy.  The 
poet  is  thus  naturally  drawn  into  a  description  of  the  joys 
and  sweets  of  tiie  Hyperborean  life,  41 — 78.  He  recalls 
hiBfelf  finom  the  digression,  78 — 84.     And  finally  sings 

the  victor  and  his  friend  Thorax,  by  whose  desire  this 

Ode  was  composed. 

[Dite  ofttie  victory,  Pyth.  22.  or  Olymp.  70,  S.  A.C.  49S.] 


*  See  !>.  106,  note  h  50. 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE   X. 

TO    IIIPPOCLEAS,    A   THESSALIAN, 
Conqueror  in  Ike  Dundic  Race. 


Str.  1.  Hail,  happy  Lacedaemon  !  Blessed  Thesialia, 
hail !  in  botli  does  the  race  of  Hercules  sway,  from 
one  sire,  Aristomachus — .*     What  } — Do  I  vuiot 
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council  of  the  Amphictyons  the  dale  of  Parnassus 
has  proclaimed  him  chief  among  the  youths^  run- 
ners of  the  double  race. 

Apollo  hail, for  when  a  deity  presides,  the 

beginning  and  the  end  of  mortals'  toil  is  sent 
sweet— through  thy  means,  in  truth,  has  the 
hero  achicTed  this  conquest:  and  innate  worth 
guides  him  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  who 
twice  was  Olympic  victor,  clad  in  Mars'  war- £p.  1.21. 
like  mail ;  Phricias  too  did  the  list  beneath  Cirr* 
ha's  rock  of  the  deep  plain  make  to  prevail  in 

the  foot  race .     May  fate  prosper  them,  so 

that  e'en  in  distant  days  ennobling  wealth  may 
Uoom  unto  them ;  and  having  won  no  small  por-  STR.2.29. 
tiob  of  the   Grecian    glories,    may  they    never 
through  the  gods  fall  into  envious  calamity.  May 
god  be  to  thetn  not  unpropitious  in  heart. 

m 

Happy  and  hymned  by  bards  is  that  hero, 
whoso  he  be,  that  by  hands,  or  the  fleetness  of  feet, 
bma  prevailed  and  won  with  courage  and  strength 
the  mightiest  of  prizes,  and,  still  living,  has  seen  Ant.2.s9. 
Ins  youthful  son,  favoured  by  fortune,  gain  the 
Pythian  wreaths. 

By  such^  indeed,  heaven's  brazen  vault  is  yet 
ooattained :''  but  in  the  joys  that  we  mortal  race 

c  42.  L  e.  Man  can  never  attain  to  the  bliss  of  gods. 
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can  approBcbj  ia  all  be  reaches  to  the  ocean'* 
bound  ;  ^ef  aeitfaer  on  ship-board,  nor  on  foot 
speeding,  canst  thou  find  the  wondrous  path  to 
the  band  of  Hyperboreans  : 

ep.1.49.  With  vhom  Perseus,  the  chief,  erst  feasted,  en* 
tering  their  mansions,  where  he  found  them  ucri- 
ficing  to  god  noble  hecatombs  of  asses :  in  their 
feasts  ever,  and  their  strains  of  faarouHij,  does 
Apollo  greatly  rejoice ;  he  smiles  too,  seeii^  the 

sri.s.s7.  pride  of  the  exulting  beasts. 

Nor  does  the  Muse  absent  herself  from  tbdr  es- 
tate in  life :  but  in  all  parts  the  choirs  of  virgins 
echo  the  notes  of  the  l^re  and  the  sound  of  flutes : 
while  with  golden  laurel  binding  their  locks  tbejr 
merrily  feast.  Disease  nor  destructive  old-age 
reach  not  that  holy  race :  but  void  of  toil  and 
akt.j-w.  battle  tbej  live,  eschewing  vengeful  Nemesis——. 

With  daring  heart  then  breathing  Danae'a  son  of 
yore  came, — and  Pallas  guided  him, — to  the  na- 
tion of  blessed  heroes :  there  he  slew  the  Gorgon, 
and  came,  bringing  to  the  islanders  the  head  dap- 
pled with  dragons'  manes,  stony  death——.* 
When  the  gods  work  miracles,  naught  e*er  seems 
Ep.  s.  tt.  to  me  to  be  incredible .     Mi/  sotU  !  rest 

d  46.  S«e  the  Argument,  41—  the  inhabitanti  of  Seripbna,  or  tm- 

'B-  tli«r    king    PolydeetM,   tha    ay 

e  74— TS.  Peneia  chEuiged  into  preuor  of  hit  mother  DuM. 
■toM,  hj  HMM  of  MedBM**  hMd, 
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thine  oar^  and  swiftly  in  the  earth  fix  the  anchor, 
hove  from  the  prow/ defence  against  the  shoaljr 
rock.  For^  like  the  bee^  my  song  of  praise^  speeds 
from  one  theme  to  the  other — '< . 

While  the  Ephyraeians'  yoice  round  PeneusSTR.4.85. 
poors  forth  my  dulcet  strains^  I  hope^  e'en  still  more, 
by  songs^  in  honour  of  his  wreaths,  to  render  this 
Hippocleas  revered  among  his  peers  and  elders, 
and  the  darling  among  youthful  maidens :  for  in 
Tarious  men  the  love  of  various  things  allures  the 
soul.  But  let  each,  when  he  gains  that  for'which  Ant.4.95 
he  strives,  eagerly  enjoy  his  present  bliss  ;  for  the 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass  at  the  year's  end 
are  inscrutable  to  foreknow. 

I  confide  in  the  benevolent  friendship  of  Tho- 
rax, who,'  asking  from  me  an  hymn,  hath  yoked 
this  the  four-horse  car  of  the  Pierian  maids,  loving 
me  his  friend,  urging  me  with  good  will  speed- 


f  82—84.  If  you  read  &t*roc  S/i-  Lobes :  my  ttmg  Jbdtert,  like  the 

rWf  yoa  miiBt  take    those   two  6e«,  now  on  tfUt,  now  on  that  flower 

words    as    eqiUTalent    to    ^/ivog*  of  praise,    Gedike  Pindars  Pyth. 

otherwise  the  sentence  will  pre-  Siegshymnen,  234. 

oent  a  confusion  of  ideas,  of  which  g  100.  This  Thorax  was,  it  may 

as  instance  could  hardly  be  found,  be  supposed,  one  of  the  Aleuadae 

except  in  Uie  orations  of  Mr.  Ir-  that  ruled  in  Thessaly ;  and  pro- 

TiBg,   the  celebrated   Caledonian  bably  in  the  afore-named  city  of 

preacher.  Ephyra.  He  yoked  this  the  Muses' 

Gedike  reads  &mtov^  and  1.  84.  car ;  i.  e.  He  excited  to  compose 

Xijoc  and  translates:  mein  G«-  this   hymn  of  victory.     Pindars 

sang  ilattert,  wie  die  Biene  bald  PytL.  Siegshymnen,282. 
aiif  dieae  bald  auf  Jene  Blume  des 

Gg 
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kp. 4.106.  ing.    To  bim  who  tries^  gold  shines  beneath  the 
touch-stoDe ;  so  the  upright  mind. 


The  victor*s  noble  brothers  will  we  likewise 
praise ;  since  prospering  the  state  thejr  exalt  the 
Thessalian's  code ;  for  there  the  hallowed  swaj  of 
tha  country's  towns  is  comoiitted  to  men  of  good. 


THE  ELEVENTH 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  THRASIDAEUS  THE  THEBAN, 


C^^mquerm'mmong  ikt  Bmf$  in  thi  Foot  Bate  tfikiSUiiium. 


AmOVMtMT. 

As  llle  cdiNiueror  was  a  Tbeban,  (he  poet  aalarally  com- 
aneeB  with  an  inyocation  of  his  natire  deities,  Semele, 
bOy  Alcmena,  1 — ^23.  After  describing  the  spot  where 
tfie  Tictory  was  won  as  the  field  of  Pylos,  be  digresses  to 
the  fable  of  Orestes^  23 — 57.  He  then  fetums  to  his  sub- 
jeel,  and  coMmoBiorates  the  victories  of  the  present  oon- 
qoeror  and  his  father,  OT — 75.  He  compares  their  fertmie 
with  that  of  sovereigns,  and  prsuses  the  love  of  liberty. 


IDtte  of  the  Tictory,  Pyth.  28.  or  Olymp.  76,  S.    A.C.  4T4.] 
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ODE  XI. 


TO  THRASYDAEUS  THE  THEBAN, 


Conqueror  among  the  Boyt  in  the  Foot  Race  of  the  Sladhim. 


4 


.'         i        *     '  ■  i  ■  '  ■  '  k  ^     '        . 


Str.  1.  Daughters  of  Cadmus  I  thou  Semele,  com- 
panion of  the  Olympian  gods>  and  thou,  O  Ino 
Leucothoe,  \¥ho  dwelPst  among  Nereus'  ocean 
maids/  do  you  with  Hercules'  mother^  bearer  of 
a  noble  progeny/  speed  to  Melia/  to  the  shrine^ 
treasure  of  golden  tripods,  which,  above  all  others, 

A^T.i.io.  Loxias"^  has  honoured  and  named  Ismenian/ true 
seat  of  prophecy. 

a  1 — 4.  See  01.  ii»  40^-56.  p.  bans,  wof8hip|>ed,  it  cpipearB,  in 

IS.  of  this  traaslation.  the  temple  of  Apollo,  meationad  a 

b  5.  Alcmena,  the    mother   of  Uttle  lower  down. 

Hercules,  she,  as  well  as  Semele  d  9.  A^Xlac,  6  'Ar^XX^v,  o  Xo- 

and  Ino,  was  one  of  the  national  Kr^v  <av  dTowiincuw,  il  6  Xo^^y  xo- 

deities  of  Thebes.    'AXic/i^vii   ci'c  piiav  irotov/icvoc.  ^  aifro^  yap  Ivrt 

BiiPas  Karavrriffaffa,  xai  furd  rav-  rtf  lyXi^p.     Suidas. 

ra  d^ctyrof  jtvoftkvrif  rif/iCty  iVo.  e  10.  This  temple  waa  nemr  the 

Mmtv  crvxf   irapd  toiq  OtiPaiotQ.  gates  of  Thebes :  Pansaniaa  men- 

Diod.  iv.  68.  tions  its  oracle  and  tripods,  ix.  10. 

c  6.  This  Melia  was  a  nymph,  'Eart  ik  \6^q  iv  ^c(«f  r&v  wvKAv 

by  whom  Apollo  had    kmenns :  (rwv    Bripisiv)    itp^c  'AirdXXM^oc* 

she  was,  like  the  three  former,  KaXiirai  U  6  rt  X^foc  col  b  ^Uq 

some  national  deity  of  the  The-  'Uiinvw^wapa^^ayrot  rov  wm-a* 
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Daughters  of  Harmony ! '  thence  now  also  does  Ant.i.io. 
he  bid  jf0U''*4he  native  assembled  band  of  demi- 
g^detsei— to  come ;  that  at  the  fall  of  day  you 
may  sing  hallowed  Themis  and  Pytho  and  the  up- 
rightly judging  navel  of  the  earthy  so  to  honour  ep.  1. 19. 
Thebes  of  the  seven  gates^  and  Cirrha's  list : 
wherein  Thrasydaeus  hath  recalled  to  memory  his 
fatlier*»  house^  he  the  third  that  hath  cast  around 
it  the  wreath  of  victory^  triumphing  in  the  rich 
fields  of  Pylades/  the  guest  of  Laconian  Ores- 
tes:--^  


fufv  ravrjf  Tov  'lo/iqviov.    T^  ii  yc  and  of  this  translation,  p.  157, 158. 
gai  Ic  (fii  iTi  yivoftiyov  oUa  Iv  Oi|-  g    23.    Delphi  was  in   Phocis, 
ffttic  tV'Av^XXmv*  Ttf  'l0fii}Wt('  where  ruled  theretofore  Pylades, 
wtuia  cUkov  Tt  ioKifiov  Kal  airbv  il  whose  tender  friendship  with  O- 
fd»  ilSovCy  fd  7  Ix^vra  Kal  ^<^/ii7Ct  restes  is  well  known.  Hie  mention 
Upia  iyiavffwv  noiovtriv  lirurXi|<rt(  of  Pylades'  name  leads  the  poet  to 
€§  loTiv  ci  Aa^vo^poQ'  ttTi^vovQ  the  history  of  Orestes :  the  Scho- 
y^   fvXXMv  idfvfic  fopovfftv  ot  liast   obser^'es,  that  Pindar   now 
iratfff.    Si  /liv  olv  fra^iv  ofiQuaQ  makes  a  very  forced   digression, 
(odfcmfKcy  dvaSiivai   fa^vo^opii-  tr^Spa  iiKaipt^  irapaKJ^7n  ixpiiaa- 
vavrat  x**^**^  ^'f  ^^*f  rpiiroda,  to.   Hey.  Pind.  Canrnn.  ii.  648.  S. 
ote  I^M  itiKStaai"  ioietS  Sk  oif  tratrtp  The  history  of  Agamemnon's  fk- 
tlwai  vSfuw  ^  ydp   ^i)  iroXXodc  mily  in  the  following  digression  is 
iJtp^v  alrri^i  dveueu/iivov^  oc  H  too  well  known  to  jastiiy  the  trans- 
om <MaifH»i4tfr(poi   rw   vaifwv  lator  in  offering  any  explanatory 
Jkvwtn^imow  kinfavijc  fk  /mXiffra  notes.    Iphigenia  was  sacrificed  in 
Ifti  n  Apx^tSnin ttil  rov  Avt^^syro^  Anlis  on  the  Earipus :  Agamemnon 
rfS6^f  rpiwvgUrly'Afi^rp^vot  was  murdered  by  Clytemnestra  on 
itriStf/ia  iiri  'HpaKkii  ^^vij^q-  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  to- 
0awru — 'AwSXXtnn  H    wai^ag    Ik  gether  with  Cassandra,  whom'  he 
MfXIoc  ytpiff^at  Xiyov<H  Tifrfpoy  had  brought  from  Ilium.    Orestes 
ad  'left^moy,    TifWp^  fUv  'Air^X.  was  rescued  from  the  same  dread- 
Xmt  ^vnnh'  ^i^*Kn*  rov  ik  'I<r/ii|-  ful  fate  by  his  nurse  Arsinoe,  and 
wioi9r^i'ifOfMUrx§v6wore^A6c.  See  educated  by  Strophius,  the  ftther 
alio  Herod,  r.  60.  of  Pylades :  he  afterwards  avenged 
f  IS.  L  e.  Semele  and  Ino,  who  his  father  by  putting  to  death  Cly* 
wen  daughters  to  Hannony,  by  temnestra  and  her  paramour  Aegto- 
Cadmus.  See  Pyth.  iu.  15S-*177:  thus. 
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STt.a.3s.  Orestes,  whom,  ofa  truth,  aOter  bk  father  had 
been  slaio,  his  nurse  ArstDoe  rescued  from  baleful 
danger  beneath  the  potent  handtfof  Cljtemnestr*; 
what  time  to  Acheron's  shadj  brink  the  mercileu 
dame  with  the  glistening  steel  sent  companion  of 
Agamemnon's     spirit,    Cassandra,    daughter    to 

akt.  a.    Priam,  Dardanus'  ofispring. Whether  that 

Ipfaigenia,  on  the  Euripus  sacrificed  far  from  hra 
mtive  land,  spurred  her  to  conceive  beaTj-anned 
anger  ■>  Or  whether  that  oightljr  dalliance  urged 
her,  ehackled  bi/  the  desire  of  an  alien  bed  ?— A 

Ef.  i.  43.  sin  this  most  hateful  in  new  brides,  and  to  conceal 
from  foreign  tongues  impossible :  for  citizens  are 
ever  fond  of  censure ;  and  for  high  rank  is  lulgect 
to  no  small  envy,  since  the  impotent  murmur  in 
secret/ 
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wrought  destrilctioQ  to  the   prophetic  damsel^  str.s.4o. 
when  at  length  he  returned  to  renowned  Amyclae, 
after  overturning  the  wealth  of  the  Trojan  houses^ 
fired  for  Helen's  sake. 

But  Orestes  came^  a  boy/  to  Strophius^  the 
aged  host»  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  PamaasuB : 
and  with  time  slew  by  force  ^  his  mother^  and 
placed  A^isthus  among  the  dead  J 

In  truths*"  my  friends,  I  have  strayed  to  a  cross*  Amt  s.ss. 
patb^  though  first  I  took  the  straight  road ;  else 
«pme  gale  has  driven  me^  like  the  sea-boat,  from 
my  course*^— —My  Muse/  thine  would  it  be  to 


i  6S.  pi^  n^o^  &  periphrase  pov  /uodtf,  if,  my  Muse,  thou  hadst 

Ibir  die  age  of  boyhood.  engaged  to  sing  for  reward,  and 

k  Si.  Hw  'Af  It,  eoftie,  <riv  pro  consequently  in  honour  of  aome 

iUf  piepr.  Jfcrt,  pio  pngna,  inde  man  who  conld  famiah  no  matter 

pro  ei.  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  i.  403.  for  praise,  rather  than  to  a  Pythian 

Ib  Oedike^a  tanilation  it  is  res*  victor,  in  wiiom  tlion  mayest  find 

dated,  lappirtHf  by  Man:  in  his  abundance  to  laud,  then  indeed 

edilta  af  tdeet  Odes  he  proposes  thou  mightest  launch  into  digrea- 

ta  KBdav  tt/sfTs*   'Apifc  cvp^  6  sions ;  but  now  thou  must  keep  to 

tftfifpoc*    Suidas.    Find.  Carmm.  the  point  in  view,  and  sound  the 

Sen.  S4S.  prowess  of  Thrasydaeus  and  his 

1  57,  fopalf  ol  r&woi  tl^  o^  ^  family.    See  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i. 

Ftioyrw.    Bej.  Pind.  Carmm.  iL  404.   Koppe  reads,  I.  67,  ftj)  irarpl. 

eia.  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii.  91. 

m  S8.  The  poet  now  recalls  him-  The  above  explanation  appears, 

jcif  ftma  hia  digressioo,  in  order  to  me  at  least,  perfectly  satislac- 

ta  wtftmm  to  Thrasydaeus  and  his  tory ;  particularly  when  we  consi- 

fiHHi|jyl.ST.  der    the    second    Isthmian   Ode 

m  SS«-ao.  Construction:  rb  H  clearly  proves  that  Pindar  regard- 

nh^  (fPKid  a4  te  attinet,)  ixP^v  &v  ed  it  as  no  disgrace  to  receive  mo- 

fwydiw*»  iXXa  dXXorf ,  coasenta-  ney  for  the  tributes  of  his  Muse, 

Wftrnm  eaael  le  atia  ex  aliis  moliri,  and  was  too  honest  to  conceal  his 

ci  #widov  wa^x*^  f^v^  wriipyo-  opinioo  on  the  subject*    Some  per- 


attempt  various  themes^  if  for  reward  Ihoii  hadst 
agreed  to  lend  tfajr  hired  vmce:  but  now  either  (6 

Er.  s.  oT.  the  father  of  (he  Pythian  victor  or  to  Tbrasydaeus 
must  thou  direct  thy  straina ;  whose  joy  and 
M'ho&c  glory  shine  brilliant.  Before  tliis  the  ooble 
victors  with  their  iteeds  won  on  the  cars  in 
Olynipia  the  rapid  fulgence  of  renowned  lists : 
and  at  Pytbo  descending  naked  in  tbe  stadium, 

Sth.  1.T3.  tiie^j  by  their  fleetnessj  scattered  shame  into  tbe 
whole  Grecian  throng. 

I  will  desire"  god-imparted  honours,  seeking 
such  only  as  are  suiting  to  my  years  :  for  since  in 
the  commonweal  1  find  the  middle  state  bloom 
with  bliss  the  most  lasting,  I  despise  the  lot  of 
ind  aspire  to  humble  worth  ;  for  the 
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Such  glory  exalts  lolaus^  bjmned  son  of  Iphi-  £p.4. 9i. 
clesy  and  the  might  of  Castor^  thee  too,  Pollux^ 
king,  ye  sons  of  gods^  dwelling  one  day  in  the 
seats  of  Therapne,  the  next  in  Olympus.^ 


p  95 — ^06.  Compare  Nem.  x.  103,  sqq. 


Hh 


THE  TWELFTH 


PYTHIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO   MIDAS   OF   AGRAGAS, 

The  FHte  Plager. 


AaOCMBlfT. 

HayiBg  ioToked  Agragas  as  a  goddess,  that  she  maj  be 
propitious  to  Midas  returoiiig  victor  from  a  musical  con- 
test, 1 — ^11,  he  digresses  to  the  invention  of  the  flute, 
aad  adds  to  the  narrative  a  few  remarks  on  sacoess  after 
ike  UUb  endured  in  the  acquirement  aad  txercias  of  Ib^ 
art 


a 


[Dtteafthe  Tictoiy,  ftcoordiiifc  to  the  Scholifist,  Pytfa.  S4  and  25;  or 
Oijmp.  7S,  8.  A.C.  490 ;  and  Olymp.  7S,  S.  AX.  486.] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE  XII. 

TO     MIDAS    OF    AGRAGAS, 
7%«  FMe  Player.  • 


XhEE  I  invok^  lover  ofglorj,  most  beauteous 
of  mortal  cities,  seat  of  Proserpine,  who  od  the 
shores  of  Agragas,  where  graze  the  sheep,  dost 
dwell  upon  the  fair-buiU  hill !  Queen,  do  thou, 
gracious  with  the  benevolence  of  immortals  and 
of  men,  receive  this  the  crown  from  Pytho,  yielded 


iS  Ei 
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sea-girt  Seriphus,  and  to  its  people,  blinded^  of 
a  trutb^  the  godlj  race  of  Phorcus,**  and  having 
carried  off  the  beauteous  Medusa's  head,  made 
Poljdectes  to  mourn  the  gift  and  his  mother's 
long  shackles,  and  the  forced  bed — be,  the  son  of 
Danae,  vvhom,  men  relate,  vvas  bred  from  self-STR.2.20. 
rained  gold, 

JBut,  when  from  these  toils  she  ^  had  delivered 
the  beloved  hero,  the  virgin  goddess  framed  the 
full-sounded  harmony  of  reeds,  to  the  end  that  she 
might  imitate  with  instruments  the  deep  groans  ^ 
proceeding  from  Euryale's  ^  fell  cheeks. 

The  goddess  invented— -*But,  when  disco- 
vered^ she  gave  it  to  mortal  men  to  possess,  and 
named  the  glorious  harmony  of  many  heads,  wooer 
of  contests  that  stir  the  people,  coming*  from  the  ant.2.4S. 

b  S4.  PhoiCM  was  tlie  father  of  MedaBa^  that  Paleas  took  the  idea 

<ha  Ckwgoiif.    These  ladies,  ac-  oftheflate. 

•oidiBg  to  Most  authors^  had  only        e  43—48.  The  reader  must  re- 

ooe  c^e  aMMg  them  ;  this  eje  cal  to  his  memory,  that  the  flutes 

Pwseiis  took  tnm  them  while  they  of  the  ancients  were  a  sort  of  hant- 

were  errhangiay  it,  and  thus  blind-  boys,  the  month^piece  being  of  me- 

md  th#  whole  bevy.    Aeschylus  in-  tal.    They  were  of  two  sorts  :  in 

us  they  had  only  one  tooth  ;  some  the  mouth-piece  was  visible, 

lez  renders  it  probable  they  in  the  others  concealed.    Oedike 

'^vere  not  quite  so  iU-favoused  in  Pindars  Pyth.  Siegshymnen,  247. 

'^^  other  main  organ  of  speech.  The  reeds  from  which  this  instru- 

c  IS.  Minenra,  the  protectress  ment,  used  much  in  dancing,  and 

o^Feiseus.  on  various  other  occasions,  were 

d  15.  Sthelio,  Enryale,  Medusa,  made,  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 

'^eie  the  names  of  the  Gkurgon  sis-  Cephisus,  which,  as  we  have  be- 

^^w :  it  was  from  £uryale*s  lamen-  fore   seen,  watered   Orchomenus, 

at  the  death  of  her  sister  the  city  of  tlie  Charitea. 


slender  brass  and  rrom  tlie  reeds  alike,  which  hard 
bjr  the  gay  city  of  the  Graces  grow  in  Cephisas' 
grove,  faithful  witoesses  of  the  choral  dancers. 

Whatso  of  bliss  is  among  men,  ne'er  does  it  ap- 
pear unmingled  with  woes:  but  god  will  perfect  it, 
sooner  or  later/  Of  a  surety  that  which  fatedecreei 
is  not  to  be  avoided :  but  that  time  shall  come, 
which  unexpectedly  striking  some,  shall  yield, 
contrary  to  foresight,  this,  but  not  that* 


f  53.  vvr  fuT  vtv,  accardiiiK  to  nninteUlgibly    liUrml;   fraqnenUy 

Heyne't  conjecture,  [Htj.  Find,  new,  but  BtTikingl j  uonnte ;  and 

Cannm.  i.  413.  V.  L.]  where  he  ■omctimei  pregnant  with  a  good 

eiphina  vufi/riH  <Tiiji(/Mv  oatamc  portion  of  lyric  enlhiuiasm.    We 

mt  kodie,  h.  bitvi,  inajrinato;  and  in  mnit,  huweter.  In  onr  Jadgnant  of 

■t.  Ge-  traBBlationi  hj  the  Gcimam,  bear 


THE 


NEMEANS, 


\ 


THE  nRST 


NEMEAN  ODE, 


IMSCRIBBO 


TO  CHROMIUS  OF  AETNA, 


Cwqiurw  tn  ikt  Ckarioi  Race, 


AmcunmifT. 

IW  pael  pmiet  the  conqueror  for  his  eoitn^,  luMpitelhy.* 
«ri  odmrglAiof  muid  mod  hodj^  1— -40.  Then  he  passes 
to  a  loBg  digression  in  prtise  of  Hercules,  which  is  pro- 
Wily  JMSilad  hecaMse  tiint  herolbunded  the  games  where 
ttin  liibbmf  was  won,  48--6SL  And  as  this  was  the  first 
▼ietoiy  <f  Chronuus,  Pindar  introduces  the  prowess  diewn 
by  Henenles  when  in  the  cradle,  60 — H*  And  ends  with 
'RiemM'  peopheey  of  the  infanf  s  future  exploits. 


[1)ileortiMnctorjE,pei]iapsNem.48.  Olarmp.  76, 4.  A.C.  478.] 


1  f 


NEMEANS. 
ODE  I. 

TO    CHROHIUS    OF    AETNA, 

Gmqvioror  in  tlie  Chariot  Race. 


8TI1.1.     HALIX)W£Drest*of  IheAlpfaeuB;  scioaorre- 
DOWii«d  Syracuse,  Ortj^a,^  coach  of  Diaa,  sister 

,  k  1.  Oitrgia  ii  HO  oiled,  be-  Ownola*' Batin  city;  u  it  ii  lop- 

cauM  the  Alpbeoi  was  suppoaed,  paMd  bf  Wert,  Oat  OitjgU  ma 

ailer  contiimiDg  his  coarte  vnder  fin  place  whero  the  dwilota  aad 

tke  tea,  to  rise  again  ia  Ortygia,  honai  of  ChroiBia*,.  ■»  mU  m» 

and  join  Die  slrcani  of  Arethuaa.  tha«apai>iilBthatbM«ikt  tHiOde 

Pans.  T.  T.  and  Sbab.  vi.  p.  3T0.  of  Pindar  flrst  landed: '   Plodar, 

The  latter  quotes  Hie  opening  lines  tkerefbre,  by  addnarfiv  WaKlf  to 

ofthisOde.  Ort;gia,naTbe«eMUMil«n- 

b  S.  The  Scholiast  obaemt  that  lattng  br  hi*  miiiiwIrtlTifte 

OrtygiB  is  invoked,  as  Bome  sar.  Ode  or  the  chona,  Ifce  laluid  of 

Iri  rd  ixirorpdfia  rnu 'IfpwMc  col  Sicilj,  Junnadlalrij  npoa.  M»  ant- 

rui  Xpapfov  V^'*''T'('P'*T^  toIi  ''■'I    beginiilt^  Usaaof   of 

^  because  the  stablea  of  both  triumph  at  Vaa  y*tf  plaaa  wttare, 

Hiero  and  Cbromiu  nere  in  Or-  in  all  prubabiUty,  ChnMiiu  be- 

^gia:   Hejr.  Find.  CamiD.  ii.  6SS.  gan  his  triBnyhalprocBitioa.    He 

8.    A  more  likely  reason  is  dc-  leems  to  have  set  oat  with  Chio- 

daced  from  Hieni'g  hai4ng  a  pa-  mias  from  <M;gia  (vUa/itSvtw^ 

lace  (Cic.  ia  Verr.)  in  this  small  ^vof  ip/tinm)  and    la  hava  a^ 

island,  which  was  aaitsd  to  Sjra-  tended  him  qaita  to  Aataa  (XfWc 

CUM  by  a  bridge,  and  it  is  proba-  Airimiov  xipiv)  which  lining  asms 

Me  that  the   tictorial  proeeuion  miles  distant  from  Ortjgia,  iihsis 

procMded  froa  lheiK«  to  Aetna,  Ihej  IM  takded,  famlahed  hta 
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of  DddB  V  firom  thee  does  the  sweet-souhding  hjmn 
proceed^  .to  -wm'k.  the  mighty  praise*  of  steeds  fleet 
as  the  vrhirlwind,  glory  of  Aetnean  Jove.  And 
Chromius'  car  and  Nemea  urge  to  unite  the  lauda- 
tory strain  to  crowned  deeds ;  and  the  foundation  Ant.i.h. 
of  sang  is  laid/  through  the  gods,  with  the  hea- 
venly virtues  of  yon  hero  - 

In  success  lies  the  extreme  of  all  glory;  and 
die  Muse  loves  to  commemorate  mighty  triumphs. 
Awake  now,  ffi^  sotU^  splendour  on  the  isle  which 
Jove,  sovereign  of  Olympus^  gave  to  Proserpine  ;  * 
and,  shaking  his  hair,  commanded'  her  by  his  nod 
to  Tule  over  wealthy  Sicilia,  chief,  through  berEr.  i.si. 
fair-fruited  soil,^  among  the  rich  summits  of  ci- 
ties: to  her  the  son  of  Saturn  yielded  also  the 
equestrian  race,  wooers  of  brass- mailed  war,  oft 
too  mingled  with  the  golden  leaves  of  the  Olym- 
pian olive. 


•«i  uffwlniiity  of  forreyiBg,  filXovcy)  i.  e.  tlie  nurtter,  the  theme 
ith  an  occasion  of  of  the  hymn  /3ij3Xi|yriu,  are  cast, 
the  feitilityy  riches,  are  laid,  Ic^fdy,  through  the  gods, 
r  &e.  of  S&dlj,  whose  a^¥  ipiraig  (for  did  dptrmf}  dtuita- 
ht  neeordingly  dwells  viatc,  by  the  godly  valour  kiIpov 
in  thA  Antistiophe  and  £-  <fcvjp^,  of  Chromius.  Hey.  Pind. 
pode.  Waffs  Trans,  of  Pind.  86S,  Carmm.  i.  419.  Nott 
SS4.  Oxibid,  1810.  e  10—22.  Omstmction:  kutL 
^4*  Both  islands  were  sacred  vtvaiv(aifTii^v  T^vJl^p1nf6v^v)6p' 
tl^  Dihaa;  and  Delos  bore  fbrmeriy  ^«Ov€cy  ZtKtXiav  irUtpaVy  &piffTt6oi- 
Ihs  Mone  of  Ortygia.  Oedike  <rav  (cVuca  or  itd)  x^ov6q  tUA^ov 
Phldi  Canun.  Sell.  249.  cop vfaiC  dpvtaig  irdKlvVy  i.  ei.  ir6- 
d  n-«>t8.  1  read  fiif^nvfrigj  V  Xtai  7rXowto«c  ip«tfriAo«<rav.— 
4iAy,  fpdbi  a  correction  made  by  L.  19.  Karkvfvixkv  rk  ol  f^^*^^* 
Bayne,  and  published  by  Sch&fer.  unmut  que  ei  eemurU.  CoaqMue 
CiwtracliQft :  ipx*^  ^  (kyKniMV  Hom.  U.  a .  628. 


^ 


Many  ibiagt  have  I'  touched  in  • 
stb. 3.30. with  unerring  band:  but  ntnVt  hymviag  beau- 
teoug  deeds,  I  Btoad  at  tbe  ball  gate  of  a  hero, 
friend  to  strangers,  wbere  for  me'  it  ipread  the 
banquet  meet ;  nor  ii  bis  maniion  often  void  of 
guests:  be  batb  obtained^  bonett  friendi  to 
oppose  against  slandererB,  as  water  againit  the 
smoking  fire . 

Various  are  tbe  pursuiti  of  varioui  mea :  but 

it  beboves  aU  to  labour  according  to  their  inbofii 

Ain.3.».  nature,'  following  the  itaigbt  path.     For  inrtott 


f3T— as.  CcnutrwitiMinAXJv  i^rtav.    Vtttn  t^ Im/^Ckm- 

liri)3ai',  nniAd  attigi (taTi)  taipiv,  tniaf  hoapitii  Ubenlitata  *hM  |n- 

i.  r.   ratpiut,  vpparhau  tellt,  06  boc,  qutbns  admvM  ImMou,  at 

(aiv)  ■^/lilti  PaXiv.    AcoonUoglo  aqsa  kdrewH  tjiiw,  «ll  poMM. 

"g  meaning  ia,  thai  Hej.t'iiiil.Cafmm.iii.SM.  Hem. 
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Tabor  Amflt;  in  eeancil  wit,  whereby  thej,  whose 
gwiiM  to  iiicliiicsy  foresee  whit  ii  to  be  Son 

of  Ageddsimis,  in  thj  life  is  seen  the  practice  of 
these  and  of  those  I  love^  not  to  hide  great 
wealth  in  nf  hooie  :  bat  sharing  with  roj  friends 
in  what  I  haifs^  achieye  with  success  noble  deedi^ 
and  eigey«  good  fiune :  for  such  ia^  the  common 
wish  of  enterprising  men ^.  Er.j.4f. 


^WJpsMV^  wot    09ftlWpm9WHf 

OMf|d)  Is  «Mvy  4m^  jDore 
fittMluly  fa  oontMti;)  M  tii 
riwiiri  iJb  ffllfNto  9f  ike  mnd: 
(fi#rf  nhwrc)  tic  9vyy tvi^  twiroi 
^  ••  tic  ^^YYOfiQ  ion  rwn)  WftH- 

7km  aim  oftiie  poet  is  to  praiM 
ChnwlM  ibr  Ut  fobnitnets  of 
bo4f  «mI  yracknee  of  aiikd. 

k  44— 47.  The  poet  BOW  applies 
ts  fcJMilf  wbMt  he  wisliee  topio. 
M  piaise  of  CkKMBins^  Coo- 
t.:  efa  tpofuu  IxHv  Kara- 
iyl^wc  ii^  M7^^  woKitp  irXovroy 
4XX'  (fpiyiii^  if)  Mmiiy  (i&yaMv) 
ffteic  iCa>wi»r  (see  Ode  t.  aote  (g) 
if  tirie  tnManiai)  a  n  wa^tiv 
^  MUeme  noUe  deeds  witii  sue 
eeti  M  fa  Pytk  I.  191.)  jtal  (cQ 
ne  iSBse  of  tlM  poet. 
Is  "  GhiQmins  desires 
''Bot  fa  keep  «p  wealA,  for  tiie 
'^^ike  of  veaitii  alone;  bat  with 
*Mi  possessiQM  beneftttfaig  snd 
^Mnrfag  Us  ftiends,  seeks  to 

*  «|deife  Boble  deedsysnd  tiMieby 

*  to  aefaln  good  fame." 

lUs  to  oae  of  tiMse  Boble  pas^ 
ssfN  se  fleqaeat  fa  nadar,  where- 
to he  teaches  the  tree  ase  of 
waallh ;  OM  of  wlddi  akM  woold 


saStee  to  reUere  the  poet  froai  the 
stignia  of  aTsiioe  affixed  to  him  hy 
tike  grammaticasterSy  becaase,  tor- 
sooth,  he  is  supposed  to  liaTo  re- 
ceiyed  pecuniary  reward  for  ids 
poeais:  but  as  the  bard  Idmself 
says  Mo^^vrcff  ik  (whichypeiluipSy 
amy  not  unaptly  be  lendered  Ps« 
dealt,)  A^l^pot  irccfikmel^  K6pwit£ 
Ac»  &(pmvTa  yapvkfUVf  ^i^  irp^ 
6pytxa  ^iiov.    01.  ii.  166-^U9. 

1  48.  ipKtff^at  for  iJvai^  as  fa 
Ol.  i.  161.  see  p.  8.  of  this  transtoi- 
tion,  note  (a).  The  passage  to  Her- 
cules is  ''pauUo  abraptior,''  to 
use  Heyne's  expressUm,  although 
wpo^p69mCf  L  60,  seeme  to  shew 
the  poet  knew  perfectly  what  he 
was  about.  Hey.  Pind.  Canuu 
L4a4. 

Another  explanation  to  giTeii  of 
this  line  by  Gedike :  ^  For  the 
^  hopes  of  labottrfag  men  (L  e.  of 
''those  m  tow  rank^  wiio  have 
not,  like  thee,  O  Qumnius,  the  ad- 
'^  vantage  of  wealth  and  leisure) 
**  are  vulgar  (L  a.  tow,  tiiat  to  to 
**  say,  they  are  content  with  ob- 
M  laiiung  merely  tfie  necessaries  of 
^  eiistencey —  and  continuing,  U. 
4S-43.— ''to  tiioee  who^  like 
'*ChioaiMy  aha  at  the  ahMiC 
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When"'  I  sing  of  the  mightj  prime  of  worth, 
fain  do  I  dwell  on  Hercules,  urging  the  ancient 
tales  of  mm : 

How,  after  that,  escaping  with  his  brother  in 
twin  birth  from  his  mother's  womb,  he  came  to 
wondrous  day,  not  unknown  to  Juno"  of  the  golden 
STft.s.  57.  throne,  and  how  he  lay  within  the  saffron  cradle/ 
But  the  queen  of  the  gods,  wroth  in  soul,  straight 
despatched  the  dragons :  they,  the  gates  being  open- 
ed, sped  to  the  wide  recess  of  the  palace,  seddng 


"  pitch  of  worth,  to  them  I  pro-  whole  digression  is,  that  ^  As  Ikv 

*'  pose  the  example  of  Hercules."  ^  first  victory  of  Ueiciiles  (the 

In  this  manner  the  transition  is  ^  strangling  of  the  •erp6Bts)gii?e 

much  less  abrupt.    Gedike  Pind.  ^  hopes  of  his  subsequent  ezploils; 

Carmm.  Sell.  2S4.    Mingarel's  ex-  <<  so  tliis,  the  first  Tietory  ofChiv- 

planation  is  nearly  the  same ;  see  ''  mius,  gives  hope  that  be  wfll  at- 

the  end  of  Heyne's  note  on  this  "  tain  many  other  conquests,  imd 

passage.  «  this  Pindar  foretells,  ai  Tiresiaa 

m  40— 5S.  Construction:  iv  so-  ^  did  of  Alcmena's son.*  TiMpoat, 

pv^aig  /iiyakcug  AptrQv  irpof  p6vfi»c  therefore,  has,  according  to  Didy« 

dvrixoiteu  'HpocXioc,  dpxacov  6rp^-  mus,  chosen  to  express  te  this  asaa^ 

vmv  X5yoy*  the  sense ;  ''  if  great  ner,  the  same  Idea  be  oeaveya  by 

^  vn>rth  is  to  be  my  theme,  a»  ia  tht  that  beautiful  simile  fai  Pylh.  1. 

**  ca»e  qf  ChromkUy  1  vrillingly  re-  64,  sqq.  vav^tfop^rmc  I*  Av^p&n 

"  cur  to  Hercules'  history,  and  re-  wpw-a  x&pit  ic  vXioy,  Apx^^K 

^  cal  the  andeni  tales  of  men  con-  jro/iwaJoy  iX^fiy  oipow.  Hey.  PJM. 

^  ceniing  that  hero.'*  Carmm.  ii.  670.  S. 

The  Scholiast  brings  forward  on  n  67—^6.  See  Ol.  ill.  60-^1^ 

this  passage,  the  opinions  of  dif-  and  the  note  (i)  p.  fO,of  tiiis 

ferent  grammarians  on  the  reason,  lation.  See  also  Ovid,  lib.  ix. 

which  induced  Pindar  to  introduce  sqq.   Met.     In  my  translatioB  of 

this  digression  to  Hercules ;   he  the    first   line,    I    have    adopted* 

names  Aristarchus,  Cluieris,  Chry-  Heyne's  coi^jeoture,  om»,  Ibr  £f 

sippus,  and  Didymus ;  and  gives  /  oi.    Herman  conjectures  ^§fm. 

justly,  in  the  opinion  of  most  edi-  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  4tft.  V.L. 

tors,  the  preference  to  the  latter;  and  iii.  866.  Harm.  Nott. 
who  observes,  that  the  sense  uf  the 
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(a  iwine  their  rabid  jaws  around  the  babes ;  but 
he  raised  his  head  erects  and  first  tempted  coin*- 
baty  with  his  two  inextricable  hands  griping  by  Ant.s.  67. 
the  necks  the  two  serpents  ;  and  from  the  cursed 
limbs  of  the  rtrangled  reptiles  time  btew  life  away; 


.  But  the  intolerable  shaft  of  terror  struck  the 
womei^  as  many  as  attended  Alcmena's  bed  r  for 
cTen  she  herself^  unattired,  leaped  from  the  couch 
oo  her  feei,  jeV  repelled  the  violence  of  the 
brutes. 


But  swiftly  the  assembled  leaders  of  the  Cad-  Ep.  s.  77. 
means  ran  thither  with  brazen  arms.     And  lashed 
by  sharp  grief  Amphitryon  came  brandishing  in 
his  hand  «  falchion  reft  of  sheath :— -^— for  domes- 
tic iiy^  presses  all  alike  :^  whereas  for  others*  sor- 


.0  7S«  Tkem  itho  rtad  ipMt^  take 
Ma  cf  ctuii  ttierU:  ^  Alc- 
,WMiltiwd,  le^ed  from  her 
"■Mi  »M  with  the  otlieni  (i.  e. 
«<1hMft  ■MBtin—rt  lo  U.  78,  79,) 
^  t«»telli0  Miiftanoe  of  her  twin 
«<>ofs**  Sicipkuiiis'  reading  is 
SyMtfCy  Wvirthekse;  thia  reading, 
adattted  bj  Oedike,  Hermann  ap- 
piovefyand  renders  the  passage: 
ipaa  Akmeaa  territa  est: 
lUn  opem  pneria  dedit." 
Sse  Bey«  Find.  Carmnu  iii.  S65. 
HsaHi.Nott 

In  the  same  place  that  I  haTe 

jMt^aotad,  I  find  mention  made 

«f  HaUhiae's  correction,  which  I 

ahiM  transcribe,  as  a  proof  of  the 

^iteat  to  which  an  ancient  author's 


meaning  is  left  to  the  merey  of  Ids 
modem  editors.  koI  y'  dp'  o^d 
witrtny  dwiwKoQ  ipo^va/i/  Aw6 
9r^livaCy  ipSk^  Aftimv  (for  d^^ 
vitv)  ^bfiptv  Kvtt96X*nr  ^  and,  of  a 
^  tmth,  she  (i.  e.  Alcmena)  leaping 
'<  nnattired  from  bed,  called  her 
^  husband  (i.  e.  Amphitryon)  to 
^  repel  the  yiolence  of  the  rep- 
*'  tUes." 

p  83.  irdv^'  hii&^  i.  e.  not  less 
the  prince  than  the  peasant  The 
reader  will  perhaps  recall  to  his 
memory  an  interesting  conrersa^ 
tion  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  concerning  the  participa^ 
tion  of  strangers  in  the  sorrows  of 
others,  where  the  Doctor  warmly 
espouses  an  opinion  nimilar  to  Pin- 


s».4.H.row  quickly  u  tk»  hart  nlklni  fritfctkfti  >  i  r 
ud  he  ttood  itiH.^  wn^^imiM  AMfrwl 
fti»Miag ;  for  he  witMMd  the  «MOiiiiMhl>iWMrf 
•nd  night  of  hii  lonr  iiid  tht  iB^tortUr'lHfe 
made  the  report  of  tha  noK^jm  to  btlUu;''!'' 

Then  he  called  Hofth  hit  ingfabour/the>*iie 
aMTj  Tiresia^  arch  ^fdphel  of  Jam  nutat  loAft 
Aod  he'  told  to  him  ind  to  the  whidaboet,  wifli 
An.4.N.  what  fortuoe  Oe  l^foRf  iNiidd  eoavifeM^  il^iff 
how  man;  beaati  oo  the  land,  how  maoy  oa'itd 
main ;  and  whom  among  men  walking  in  haughty 
iniquity,  be  told  to  him  be  wouU  give  death  dto 
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hostile:  and  declared,  that  when  on  Phlegra's 
plain  the  gods  would  wage  battle  againiA  the 
giants,  by  the  blows  of  his  shafts  their  brilliant 
locks  would  be  mingled  with  the  dust ;  that  him- 
self would  truly  to  all  eternity  ever  possess,  in  Er.4.i06. 
peacej  quiet,  gaining  in  the  blissful  mansions  the 
noble  reward  of  his  huge  toils;  thai  after  receiving 
for  consort  blooming  Hebe,  and  celebrating  his 
nuptials,  he  should  near  Jove,  Saturn's  son,  exalt 
his  sacred  home. 


JLk 


THE  SECOND 


NEMEAN  ODE, 


INtCBIBBD 


TO  TIMODEMUS  OF  ATHENS, 


CbagiMiiDr  ts  ike  Ptmeratium* 


Aeogmcjit. 

Thb  had  been  the  fint  Nemean  ? ictorjr  of  TunodemtWy 
1^  poet  forebodes  many  other  conquests  to  be  won  by 
tiw  sane  indhridual  in  the  Isthmian  and  Pydiiaa  games, 
9 — ^18.  In  his  augnry  he  is  supported  by  the  numerous 
triumphs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salamis,  and  the  Achamiaas, 
and  Ibe  iamily  of  Timodemus, 


NEMEANS. 
ODE  II. 


t       c- 


i 


TO    TIMODEMUS    OF    ATHENSF^ 
Conqueror  im,  ike 


.  t .        .  » 


fIBfSSSSmifBSm'  :  ■     \     i  :      •  •  i 


o«i».  I.  From  Jove/  iHflieQce  the  Homerides^  usgerv 
of  the  inwove  verse^  oft  commeoce  their  proem  ; 
thence  too  hath  this  hero^  in  the  muGh-hymned 


a  1 — 4.  Constractioii :  U  Ac^,  citiilg.    See  Heyne't  note  to  Iith. 

ISiv  wtp  Kal  *OfiTipiSai,  doiioi  ftaw-  ir.  06,  io  tlie  V.  L.    TIm  If rirtir 

rwv  liTf oiv,  {Kard)  rd  iroXXd  ^^ov-  wnger  of  the  Germans  were  «leo 

TtLi  rov  irpootfiiov,  (It^ev)  icac,  6cc.  wont  to  carty  a  staff;  and  I  isfs 

The  Homeridae  were  a  ftmily  of  mjaelf  seen  at  FloNBcevaiiowlB- 

Chios,  that  boasted  descent  from  diyidoals  reciting  in  the  afem  air 

Homer,  and  were  remarkable  for  passages   of  Tasso  and  Aiiosto^ 

the'  eagerness  with  which  they  gesticulating  at  the  sioMttee  with 

stroTO  to  spread  the  poems  of  their  a  similar  wand.    It  apfiW  Hlie- 

si^pposed  ancestor.     Pindar  and  wise  that  it  was  gemeraUytibe  eoi* 

Plato  take  the  word  in  a  more  ex-  tom  for  the  Rhapsodiats  lo  piehida 

tended  signification,  as  equiralent  by  a  pioem  lo  Jore^ 

to  the  pA^^ipioi*  these  latter  were  Eustathins  informs  na  that  r^ 

persona  whose  bosiness  it  was  to  ^irntv  had  two  signifioatkmf,  l9 

recite  publicly  the  verses  of  Homer  campose,  to  wriit  a  pean,  or  Mtrd 

and    other    poets  ;    some    deriTO  i\p/i6v  rwoy  paff  iftoimg  dc  hr 

their  name  from  ^xrtt,  because  dyciy  rd  iwrrmra.    L  e.  <• 

they  collected  and  sewed  togetiiery  udo  a  csriota  serkty  t»  h^m 

as  it  were,  the  different  poems  of  different  parU.    See  upontUa 

Homer ;  others  derive  it  from  ^ifi-  Ject  a  long  and  emdite  sola  hf 

^of,  a  wand,  an  instrument  which  Schmidius,   Piad.  NemaaaB. 
diey  held  in  Uieir  hands  while  re- 


grow  of  Jove  Neiiiean>  first  received  tbe  earnest 
of  triuiD{A  on  the  hallowed  lists. 

Sioce  age  straight  oq  his  father's  steps  guiding  Oeo;  a.  g. 
the  hero  has  ordsiaed  bim  an  oroaiueDt  to  mighty 
Athens,  meet  also  it  is  that  Timonous'  son  iheuld 
oft  cull  thp '  beauteous  flower,  of  the  Isthmian 
garnet,  and  in  the  Pjrtfaiaa  list  bear  the  Tictory : 
nor  is  it  lil^i  that  Orion  follows  far  after  the 
nouiitain  Pleiadea.** — ^^    Salamis^'  too,  of  aoeD.).i7. 


b  %—W.  H  Hffm  tfakt  Itmo-  SiAoliail,tMd  Siptiav, arttmnm ; 

Wtu,  bthet  to  the  ^Mmt  Tiotor,  mi  epithet  sppareDtly  much  bmi« 

tad  likewile   blmielf  been  con-  correct,  as  the  ruing  of  tbe  coo- 

qaMioriaMaMpflhepBiei:  hence  itBllBllon   of  tbe  Fleiadei  detei- 

Ihe  poef •  ideu  are ;  "  If  tbe  hero's  miced  (he  conineDCemeDt  of  bu> 

*■  tile, cdntlBiiing  the  tame  coone  Teit  in  areece,u  theiriettlng  that 

"  at  wtcceei,  i«  to  make  him  in  hii  of  the  ploagbiog  Maaon,    So  He- 

"felhef'aaftwionuunenttoAtbenf,  liod'EpY.  t.  'H/i.  ii^  1 — S. 

^              __j.,            J.    I     .  nXniaJav   ArXoyrvHfi'  JnnWW. 

"w^Mjejaimi  wwi Iithmian tic-  ,  ,    ' 

*tarka:  ■«,!»  will  erenina  the  ,.         ...         -ij„      •>  .j 

"  OtTMipic  er»wn :"  thia  last  idea  Jaiat^ 

be  poet  expreaaee  allegoricallj' ; 

the  eoaalallatioaof  Orion  ia  not  Cu  See  Hey.  Pind,  Cannm.  i.  4S4.  T. 

dlatutfroBtkePIeiade*;  so  after  4,  and  ii.  STB.  8. 
grhri.|[  ^  T^i.«»i»i»  nd  Pjdtian        "   1^-   '^^  conqneror'B  fiudly 

tilanik>,U  can  but  be  expected  WM,perbap*,oripuUr,  AtbMdu, 

h«   will  oMilB  the   glorj  of  an  but  had  lettled  in  Salamia,  when, 

Olympto  Tletwy.  it  ^peaia,  Unwdemiia  was  bon, 

'OpttStt  ia  Snic  for  'OpuAi,  be-  although  he  proclaimed  himaelf  of 

j^Biging  to  a  monntain  :    various  Athens  in  the  liet    Various  oOiei 

maMoa  ban  been  alleged  for  Kn-  reasons  are  stated  by  the  Scholiart 

4a('a  choice  of  thia  epithet  for  the  to  account  for  this  boBonrable  sien- 

PMadaa;  thalpnfeiredbjHeyne  (ion  of  SalamU. 
k,  that  the;  are  m  called  Sjnec-        The  Acfaamae  of  I.  36,  waa  a 

doiUci,  because  Blaia,  one  of  their  very  large  t^iuis  ot  canton  of  At. 

Kuaher,  biaa^t  forth  Hetcnry  ou  tica,  from  which  it  is  probable  Ike 

^»BntCyllene,ia  Arcadia.  Oratai,  fomilj  of  Timdentua  proceeded. 
«  ftaounatlan  nentioned  by  the 
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tntib>  b  powerful  to  produce  the  man  of  battle : 
in  Troy^  Hector  learnt  to  know  ^ax ;  Ibee  too^ 
O  Timodemus,  does  the  toilsome  valour  of  the 
pancratium  exalt. 

OGD.4.S5.  IfiL  the  tales  of  old  the  Acbamae  are  faned  for 
bravery :  how  often  in  the  contests  is  Timodemus^^ 
preeminent  ofispring  proclaimed  first*  By  the 
li^-swaying  Parnassus  they  have  Inmie  from  the 
Qombats  four  victories :  but  by  the  men  of  Corinth 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  good  Pelops,  they  have 

00D.5.SS. already  been  decked  with  e^ht  wreaths;  with 
seven^  too^  at  Nemea ;  *  and  greater  than  all 
number  are  their  triumphs  at  home  in  the  Ust  of 
Jove. 

Jove,  whom  do  ye^  O  citizens^  exalt,  vnlh  the 
glorious  return  of  Timodemus :   and  str&e  up 
sweet-sounding  strains. 


d  IT.   There   wae   apparently  peaaeeus  generally,  or  ia  Ibe  O- 

among  the  conqueror^e  anceston  lympic  ganee;  or  ntier,  as  we 

aoaM  one  who  bore  the  same  name  may  eonclude  firam  the  aanttoB  of 

aa    hkueli^  Tfanodemue.      Hey.  the  Corinthiane,  ia  the  i«tw^faft 

Plad.  Caraun.  i.  4S6.  gamei. 

a  SS.  i.  e.  Either  in  the  Pelo- 


TH£  THIRD 


NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  ARISTOCLEIDES  OF  AEGINA, 


Vicior  in  the  Pancratium. 


Argcmcnt. 


The  poet  invokes  the  Muse»  that  he  may  properly  exalt  the 
conqueroTy  1— -10.  He  commences  by  the  praise  of 
Aegina,  whence  springing  the  conqueror  has  reached  to 
the  highest  glory,  as  though  he  had  touched  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  to  whooe  praise  the  poet  digresses,  10—45. 
He  now  recalls  himself,  45-^-63.  And  praises  Pdeus, 
Tekmon,  Achilles,  53—111.  He  returns  to  the  Nemean 
games,  and  to  the  conqueror.  111 — 122.  He  asserts  that 
Aristocleides  has  gained  the  worth  of  the  three  stages  of 
human  life,  122 — 132.  Pindar  then  recommends  his 
kjftm,  but  declares  that  it  is  but  the  dne  of  so  gveat  a  hero 
the  conqueror. 


NEMEANS. 
ODE  IH. 

TO     ARISTOCLEIDES    OF    AEGINA, 

Victor  to  tie  Pancratium. 


O  HONOURED  Muse,  my  mother  !  I  beseech 
tliec,  come  to  the  Dorian  isle,  hospitable  Ae^oa, 
ID  Nemea's  feast : '  for  by  Asopus' "  wave  the 
iHiful    artificers    of    sweet-soundJug    jubilees 


li--l  •  .' 
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from  my  skilly  a  eopious  supply ;  and  with  tb< 
BOTereign  of  the  cloudy  sky^  do  thou  hi$  daughter^ 
commeDce  the  pleasing  hymn ;  and  I ""  to  the  lyre  and 
to  the  Yoices  of  yon  Angers  will  impart  the  strain. 

Aristoclides  too  will  hold  the  labour  grateful^ 
he  the  ornament  of  the  land^  where  dwelt  the  Myr- 
midons of  old^  whose  long-famed  band  he  hath 
not  on  his  part  stained  with  disgrace^  broken  ^  by 
the  ifigorous  host  of  the  Pancratium  :  but.  in  £p.  i.  ar. 
Nemea  of  the  deep  plain  he  bears  the  victory^ 
healthful  antidote  of  toilsome  wounds.  Since 
beauteous^  and  working  deeds  becoming  bis  form^ 
the  son  of  Aristophanes*  hath  ascended  to  the 
roost  lofty  summit  of  manly  valour ;  not  easy  is  it 
for  him  to  cross  the  pathless  main  beyond  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules : ' 

JPilfars  which  the  hero  god  reared,  renowned  str.s.ss. 
witnesses  of  his  extreme  course;*  and  on  the 


c  18.  Tlift  poel  represeBts  him-  by  conqueriog  all  his  ofqioiieiits. 

•df  as  tibe  maiA  Uiroiigii  whom  e  S6.  Arifltophanes,  the  fiUher 

the  Mote  if  to  eommniiicate  her  of  Aristoclides. 

fltnunt  lo  the  choms.   In  the  same  f  S6 — S7.  Confer  the  latter  part 

mawier  he  represents  Aeneas  as  of  Ol.  ill.  p.  28,  of  this  translation. 

the  Scjtale  €i  the  Muses.    Ol.  The   mention  of  Hercules'  name 

tL  140— 15S,  p.  46^  of  this  transla-  leads  the  poet  into  a  short  episode 

on  that  hero. 

d  SS— S7.  i.  e.  He  has  not  been  g  40—45.  Heyne  substitutes  af- 

by  the  number  of  comba-  ter  rXvrdc,  a  comma,  for  the  fnll- 

^iancratium ;  but,  on  the  point  found  in  former  editions :  the 

^^<>Btfary,  has  added  to  the  glory  of  learned  editor  gives  no  reason  for 

^c  Mynnidons,  the  ancient  inha-  the  emendation.    The  construction 

^tants  of  Aei^bia,  under  Aeacus,  is  42—45.  ^i^  n  (^vXy,  that  ia 

l1 
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ocean  quelled  huge'  beasts }  he  too'  by  his  own 
counsel  searched  the  tides  of  the  swamps :  des* 
cended  where  attainable ;  pointed  put  the  bound 
of  return  and  the  earth.  ' 

My  soul^  to  what  foreign  headland  beyond  the 
track  dost  steer  my  course  ?  I  bid  thee  bear  the 
Muse  to  Aeacus  and  Aeacus*  race :  i  For  the 
flower  of  justice  attends  the  verse^  **  it  behaves  to 
*^  praise  the  good  r'^  nor  is  it  meet  in  the  poet  to 
love  the  praise  of  aliens.* 

Ant.2.51.      geek  a  theme  from  at  home;"^  thou  hast  rc- 


to  My,  not  by  the  order  of  Eurys-  owtc(ihlv)  Avipl  fymng  iKKofpimv 

theufl,  but  of  hie  own  free  will,)  (tS^rc)  fiptiv  which  Heyne  ex- 

Ipihvam  rtvaykiav  (ioaiQ,  twa  w6fi-  plains  as  equivalent  to :  o^  KptU- 

wiiutv  ijiv)  KariPaivty  v6ffrov  T^og  aov  (i.  e.  oit  ttiXAr)  iwrh^  itfiflf 

icai  yav  ^p^a<r<Tc.  ^pnv  (i.  e.  lx'*0  ^(M'^aC  (^Ip^^o^) 

Hermann  reads  and  points  the  t&v  iLKKorpiiav  (scil.  irXloy  ^  rwv 

passage  thus :  9&naffi  ii  ^pag  Iv  oho^tv.)    Hey.  Find.  Cnnyn.  i. 

vtKAyifftv  vwipSxog*   Sid  r   c^r  442.    ITie  Scholiast's  ezplanathNi 

Ipihvatn  rtvaykiav  j^odfy  8ira  wS/i^  is  rery  different:  96  wmkmi  yJip  tk 

Tttfunf  icari/SoiVf  vStrrov  riXog,  Kal  Ipmrig^  ffifflv^  Mi  &pi9ni  4  iwt^- 

yav  ^pAiturtrf  in  which  vwipSxos  fiia,  r^  avSpl  wpov&irTUv  koI  wpoV" 

is  the  ace.  pi.  for  ifwtpSxevCf  and  ^ipiiv  Iwatvov  i%  ^IXXorplwy  kytm- 

9tA,  separated  by  tmesis  from  Ipcv-  /iImv,  koI  fn^  i9iwf.     Hey.  PM. 

vaffi  for  ittipkvvi\9i.    Et  vero  per-  Carmm.  ii.  8S8.  S. — ^The  explana- 

Testigavit  mare,  ubi  ad  eam,  quae  tion  of  the  Ozibrd  editnrs  is  more 

qnidem  posset  accedi,  itineris  me-  simple  than  either  of  tile  nliofe : 

tam  penrenisset,  et  terras  tormina-  neque  ez  alienis   desideite  iriro 

▼it.    Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  iii.  869.  laudis  materiam  afferre,  smit  meli- 

Herm.  Nott.  and  27$.    Herm.  de  ora  iis,  quae  propriis  et  domeftieis 

dialect.  Find.  alici^iis  virtatibas  hmc  onm  vo- 

h  60.  Ifrkhg  (Dor.  for  i<rXoi^c)  lunt.    Ox.  Find.  S40. 

aiVfcv*  i.e.  hlv  tdviiv  to^q  l&KoifC'  h  6S.  Hie  poet  now  proceeds  to 

a  verse  from  some  ancient  poem,  to  the  praise  of  Aegina's  hefote ;  dis- 

which  Pindar,  apparently,  alludes,  missing  the  subject  of  the  T^ebsn 

Pyth.  is.  109.  Nem.  ix.  18.  Hercules. 

i  51 — 58.  Construction :  ov  xpiv- 
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Qtiftd  fit  subject  wherewith  to  sing  a  sweet  by : 
fiar  among  the  ancient  deeds  of  valour,  king  Pe* 
kits,  when  he  had  cut  the  noble  jayelin/  triumph- 
ed; Pdeus,  who  e'en  alone^  without  an  army^ 
stormed  lolcos:  and  with  great  toil""  gained 
ocean  Thetis. 

«  ■ 

Potent  Telamon  also  destroyed  Laomeddnj 
standing  by  lolaus ;  °  and  him  of  yore  did  he  fol*  Ep.9.64. 
low  to  the  host  of  Amazons,  bearers  of  the  brazen 
bow :  nor  e'er  did  fear,  the  subduer  of  men,  stop 
the  vigour  of  his  soul.— ——By  innate  worth 
man  greatly  excels :  while  be,  who  possesses  but 
what  he  has  been  taught,  obscure  mortal,  aspiring 
BOW  to  this,  anon  to  that,  ne'er  treads  with  ud- 
sbakeA  foot;  but  with  soul  unoperative  tastes  of 
imuimerable  pursuits." 


•  •  • 

1  57.  lUs  fiunous  ashen  spesr  and  likyafifA^ii^wMmnfirmntlUt: 

was,  acooffdiag  to  Homer,  (D.  r ,  74,  <&pf  rai,  for  JhulM  virMitm,  I.  e. 

tSt^  est  by  CliinNi,  tad  giren  to  remm,  quibus  quia  gloilam  oonse^ 

PdMM.  qoHur.    The  ideas  ave  nearly  the 

m  St.  lyswiri'  i.  e.  iwiirivuQ,  same  as  in  Ol.  ii.  164,  sqq.  and  is. 

IWtJayHHisa  imaed  by  Peleas,  16S,sqq.    The  last  line  is  remaik- 

aaawBed  Iha  varioas  forms  of  a  aUe,  as  iqpplying  bo  exactly  to  the 

Has^a  dspgon,  Sie,  water.  snperficial  pedants  of  the  present 

M  tfS.  Ws  Idans  was  Herenles*  day,  who  would  seem  to  aspire  at 

charioteer :  Telamon  was  therefore  the  h(monr  of  being  living  Ency- 

af  Hwcnlesr  expeditions  against  clopaedias.  On  tiiis  passage  Schmi- 

Snfyfovenied  by  Laemedon,  (Ol.  dins  quotes  a  good  German  pro- 

ttt.  ii^  p.  OS,  note  L.)  and  agdnst  verb :  Zehn  Handwork  gebeneinen 

the  Amaaons,  when  he  waged  war  gewissen  Bottler:  Ten  tiades  sure- 

tadbtaiiimppolytes'gfadle.  ly  make  a  man  a  beggar*. 

o  e9u.74.  iMa{la,70,for  ^fr^* 


ITS.  And  tbe  ruddy  Achilles,  when  a  boy,  dwelling 
in  the  mansion  of  Philyra,  achieved  in  piny 
might;  deeds,  oft  brandishing  in  his  hands  the 
short-barbed  javelin;  equal  in^efnecs  to  the  winds, 
he  wrought  in  battle  death  to  the  lions  of  the  field, 
and  slew  the  wild  boars ;  and  first  when  six  yean 
old  brought  to  the  Centaur,  son  of  Saturn,  their 
palpitating >*  corses:  next  during  his  whole  life^ 
did  Cyntbia  and  tbe  daring  Minerva  admire  him, 

1.B8.  slaying,  without  dogs  or  snaring  bounds,  tbe  Mags; 

for  he  prevailed  on  foot. The  tale  I  ling 

was  totd  of  yore.'-    ■ 

Wise  Chiron  within  his  stony  roof  fostered 
Jason,  and  afterwards  Aesculapius  too,  whom  he 
Caught  the  gentle-handed  art  of  remedies.    Again ; 
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winds'  teft^hraezed  to  Troy,  be  might  withstand  Ep.s.ioi 
the  clmsh  of  jaTelins  and  battle-cry  of  the  LycianS) 
and  of  the  Phrygians,  and  of  the  Dardanians ; 
that  closing  with  the  Aethiopian  spearmen^  he 
migfat  too  thrust  his  hands  into  the  midriff  of  bold 
Memnon/  Helenus'  nephew^  so  should  he  ne'er 
again  return  homeward.^—- 

Far  beamings  O  Jove^  has  the  splendour  of  the  sn.  4. 
•  lis 

Aeacidae  proceeded  from  those  deeds:  for  thine  is 

their  blood ;  thine  too  the  list^  which  the  hymn 

does  aim,  with  the  voice  of  youths  celebrating  the 

nattre  joy :  such  strains  are  due  to  the  conquering 

Aristoclides ;  who  to  glorious  fame  has  brought 

this  isle,  and  to  brilliant  song  the  hallowed  Theo- 

rion  *  of  Pythian  Phoebus.—— 


v  10S— 111.  OnutrucUoii :  col  Cannm.  iii.  S70.  Hem.  Nott 

(Iffff)  lyx^^6fni/Q   ImfiUiaic    At-  Thiencli,  a  late  Oennaii  tranf- 

Mintftfi,  xfiJiMic  ^^  ^«^«  (Ml/iyo-  lator  of  Pindar  into  pindaric  metre, 

Mp)  w&lgttiyf  5irii»C  Cflfi'vi^c  Mi/i-  follow!  Hermann's   txplanatioii ; 

M»r  Itkh^o  Avtrfn6^  n^  /iSKin  trd-  his  Tersion  may  senre  as  a  tpeei- 

Xfv  htligm  tUtafr  In  which  the  men  of  the  whole  work,  which 

poet  nymMta  tiie  hero  as  thmst-  I  find    to  be   for  more   difficult 

tefliia  luHidi,  Instead  of  the  jareUn,  to   comprehend   than   the    orlgi- 

Into  fte  f^htQ  of  his  qpponent.  nal   itself :    nnd    mischend    die 

Wf  laat  idea  disgusts  Hermann,  Hande  streitharen  Aithiopen  tief 

wiw  Ifltowiae  obserres  that  lirifiiX-  an  den  Geist  pragt,  dass  nie  der 

«iC  cumot  be  used  neutrally :  he  Heerf&hrer  ron  dem  Oewiihl  in 

iwnciliiitnn,  ntl  iyxtvfdpoic  Ai^t6-  die  heimische  Flnr,  des  Helenoa 

VMM  IwifMituQ  X'V^y  ^^  ^P*^*^  Wagender  Scweher  Memnon,  ent- 

w6IIU^\  ]^irii»C>   ^c.     And    that,  fiieh.   F.  Thiersch  Pindars  Werke, 

his  hands  with  the  Aeth.  zweyter  llieil,  89. 

lie  nd^t  imprint  on  his  x  128.  A  temple  of  Apollo,  in 

ttind,  that  MeouMNi  should  nerer  Aegina,  of  which  the  priests  were 

retorn   homeward.      Hey.  Pind.  oi  ^tutpoL    Dam.  Lex.  Or.  289T. 
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In  itic  even!  is  neeii  tbc.  end  therein  a  man  » 
Ant,  4.  iKirn  pre-eminent ;  amoiig  youIIib,  the  voiitli ; 
among  men,  the  man  ;  third,  among  tlic  more 
aged  :  each  the  part  of  life  which  we  mortal  race 
do  hold  ;  but  length  of  life  brings  too  four  virtues; 
for  that  stage  bids  man  to  perpend  the  pro- 
aent  ;  nor  from  such  is  Aristoclides  far  re- 
moved.''  

My  frietid,  hail !  amid  the  Aeolian  blasts  (ff 
flutes  I  send  thee  this,  honey  mixed  with  white 
milk,  (and  the  mingled  dew  crowns  the  cup  of 
song,}  late  though  it  be:  yet  'lis  a  rapid  eagle 
Er4.i»8.  among  the  feathered  race  that,  pursuing  from 
afar,  sudden  seizes  with  his  talons  the  gory  prey  : 
while  the  clamorous  daws  feed  near  earth. 


OD£  IIL 


On  tliee^  tbe  fair-entbroncd  Clio  favouring^ 
for  thy  victorious  courage  sake  beams  a  light 
from  Nemea^  from  Epidanrus,  and  from  Mcgara* 
too. 


THE  FOURTH 


NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  TIMASARCHUS  OF  AEGINA, 


Conqueror  among  the  Wreitlen. 


Argument. 

The  Ode  is  recommended  from  its  sweetness,  1 — 13.  He 
consecrates  it  to  the  conqueror,  to  Aegina,  and  the  me- 
mory of  Timasarchus'  father,  13 — 35.  Thence  he  digresses 
to  die  ancient  heroes  of  Aegina,  Telamon,  the  companion 
of  Hercules,  and  afterwards  to  Hercules  himself,  35—63; 
He  recalls  himself  firom  the  digression,  but  proceeds  to 
the  odier  heroes  of  Aegina:  Teucrus,  Ajax,  Achilles, 
Neoptolemns,  Peleus,  53 — ^112.  He  then  adverts  to  the 
oonqueror's  family,  praises  his  uncle  and  grandfather ;  and 
lastly,  the  anobter  Melesias. 
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ODE  IV. 


TO    TIMASARCHDS    OF    AF.OISA. 

Conqueror  armmij  thi:    WretHrrA. 


DuEB.  I.  Best  hcakr  of  toiU  acbieved''  U  joy :  and  lluit 
Joi/,  hymns,''  sage  daughters  of  (he  Muses  thereto 
coDJoiiiing  themselves,  do  seoBon.     Nor  does  Uu 


May  algo  the  well-bulwurked  stat  of  Uic  Acaci** 
dae,  common  light  to  hoslritable  juitiiie,*  greet 
the  song. 

Were  thy  sire  Timocritus'  still  warmed  bjr  the 
cheery  sun^  oft  harping  the  varied  note^  would  he, 
inclined  to  this  lay,  sing  the  triumphant  hjrmn^ 
that  sends  <  forth  the  chaplet  of  glorious  crowns 
from  Cleonae*s  list^  and  from  wealthy  fair-named  Diabe.  s. 
Athens/  those  too  won  in  Thebes  of  the  seven 
gates :  since  fast  by  Amphitryon*s  renowned 
tomb'  the  Cadmeans  not  unwilling  mingled  him 
to  the  wreath  for  Aegina's  sake:  for  he,  their 


•  19— JO.  L  e.  Aegiiia.    Coo>  pay  a  certain  fine*  The  Athenians, 

pave  Ol.  Tiii.  SS— 40.  howeyer,  made  hira  a  preaent  don- 

f  11.  lUfl  Thnocritas  was  fitther  ble  the  ralne  of  hia  find,  and  erael- 

la  nmaflaichiu :  it  would  seem  ed  to  him  a  statue  of  brass,  which 

ftooi  the  ibUowing  lines,  that  he  was  placed  before  the  fiainKtia 

was  a  fiuDsns  liaiper,  and  had  won  ^rod,    Tliis  represented  the  poet 

alao  sooM  Tietory  in  the  games  at  seated,  and  coYered  with  a  robe ; 

lUbes.    Tlie  poef  s  imagination  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  a  ffllet  on  his 

BBtnally  r^reseots  to  him  the  old  brows,  and  an  open  book  on  his 

BHB  alhre,  and  singing  the  hymn  knees.    See  Hey.  Pind.  Cannm. 

that  eoMneoBorates  his  son's  yicto-  iiL  74 — 6.  Fragmm.  ex  Dithyrr. 
riaa  in  llfi«aa,  Athens,  and  Thebes;       i  S3— SO.  At  Thebes  were  cele- 

whldi  last  had  been  the  scene  of  brated  the  lolaea,  near  Amphltry- 

his  own  eonqoests.    Hey.  Pind.  on's  tomb,  which  contained  also 

Canun.  L  497.  the  ashes  of  lolaus.  (See  Pyth.  ix» 

g  SO.  Uifi^favray  i.  e.  irpoffa-  140 — 145.)  The  Cadmeans  or  Ilie- 

7»i^ni,dy7lXXoyra*  an  action  which  bans   are  represented  as  feeling 

Piadar  often  attributes  to  the  hymn  such  particular  pleasure  in  crown- 

or  choral  song.  ing  Timocritus,  of  Aegina,  either 

h  90—10.  So  in  a  fragment  of  on  account  of  the  ancient  alliance 

tUa  poet,  al  Xiirapai  sal  Aoidifioi  between  the  two  nations,  or  be- 

Mi  l0tfrif€urot,  *EXX<i^o(  iptwiia^  cause  they  were,  as  one  may  say, 

dUuwl  'A^pau    lliese  are  said  related ;  Ilieba  and  Aegina  being 

to  have  been  the  lines  for  which  both  daughters  to  Asopus.  Thiersch 

tte  niebans  condemned  Pindar  to  Pind.  Werke.  sweyter  Theil.  S6. 


fncnd,  coming  to  Utem,  Inn  fricnd^i  <icscctKl«l  in 
Ibe  city  to  the  bliufiil  hall  of  Ilrrculcs.^ 

Dr.M.  4.  Hercules,  with  whom  of  yore  mighty  Telamon 
wasted  the  Trojan  land;  and  Ihc  Mcrojiians;  and 
the  huge  warrior,  altipviidoii!)  Alcyoneus;  though 
not  till  with  his  stone  he  had  dvalnnrd  twelve 
cars,  and  twite  80  many  hemes,  tamcra  of  horses, 
that  had  ascended  them.  Ignorant  of  warfare 
would  he  seem  that  comprehends  not  this  speech: 
uiice  it  behoves,  that  he  who  arhicvcs  should  aUo 
■uOer  somewhat.' 

T>Titi.3.  But"  the  taw  of  song,  and  the  speeding  hours, 
bar  mc  to  celebrate  long  themes:  yet  is  my  heart 
drawn  by  thedceirc"  to  touch  un  that  sulytct  in 
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th^  fcfwt  of  tbe  new  mooo :  iie*ertIielcM9  ifUf  soul, 
tkotigb  already^  iathy  mid-course^  the  sea's  briuy 
deep  holds  thee^  withstand  tbe  guileful  charm :  far 
more  exalted  ^  than  our  foes  shall  we  appear  to 
walk  in  the  light  of  day:  w^ile^  scowling  en  viousj 
another  turns  to  darkness  his  empty  thought^  fall-  diaer.  o. 
ing  io  earth :  but  well  I  know  that  the  worth 
which  flovereign  Fortune  hath  granted  to  me^  re- 
volting  time  will  perfect  as  fated. 

Weave  now/  mj  dulcet  harp,  (and  that  forth* 
with^)  in  Lydian  harmony^  a  song  pleasing  to 
Oenona/  and  to  Cyprus^  where,  far  from  his  land, 
reigns  Tcucrus  tbe  son  of  Telamon  :  while  Ajax 
sways  his  native  Salamis  ;  and  Achilles  a  brilliant 
isle  in  the  Euxinc  main:  Thetis  rules  in  Pthia ;  Hiaer. 7. 
and  Neoptolcmus  through  the  whole  of  Epiriis^ 
where  lie  the  lofty  mountains  grazed  by  herds, 
from  Dodone  beginning,  and  stretching  to  the 
Ionian  pass. 

By  tbe  foot  of  Pelion  too,  Peleus  attacked  with 

Hercolef  by  R  power  rs  irresist-  **  cRn  the  CRlmnnies  of  my  foes 

ibie  RR  the  'JvyC  is  to  him  that  ^  wrest  it  from  me." 

does  not  return  love.  p   71.  He  now  pRsses  to  the 

o  61^66.  Paraphrase :  "  For  if  other  heroes  of  Aegina,  namely, 

^  1  RToid  digressions,  my  enemies  Teucms,  Ajax,  Achilles,  Neopto- 

^wiU  have  nothing  to  reproach  lemus,  Peleus;  Rnd  mentions  the 

^  me  withRlabut  be  obliged  to  hide  plRces  where  they  mle,  thRt  is  to 

^  their  heRds  in  darkness  ;  and  say,  where  they  are  worshipped. 

^  time  will  bring  to  its  proper  end  q  75.    i.  e.    Aegina,  so  called 

^  RDd  glory  the  tRlents  which  for-  from  Oenoii. 
**  tone  hM  TonohsRfed  to  me,  nor 
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the  band  of  war  lolcus^  and  gave  tbe  MiMued 
city  to  the  Haemones^  deceived'  by  the  wilj  arts 

DiAER.  8.  of  Acastus'  spouse,  Uippolyte :  and  with  the 
daedal  sword  the  son  of  Pelias'  compassed,  by 
fraud,  his  death :  but  that  Chiron  warded  and 
completed  what  was  fated  of  Jove.^  Next,  when 
he  bad  stayed  the  all-conquering  fire  and  sharp 

DiAER.9.  fangs  of  daring  lions,  and  the  edge  of  their  dire 
teeth,  he  espoused  one  of  the  lofty-throned  Ne- 
reids :  and  he  saw  the  round  seat,"  whereon  fit- 
ting, the  kings  of  heaven  and  ocean  spread  the 
grfls,  and  shewed  the  might  that  was  to  Idas  his 
progeny . 

Westward  of  Gadtra  is  impassable  :*  back  to 
the  land  of  Europe  veer  the  bark  ;  since  'tis  be- 
yond my  power  to  go  through  the  whole  praise 
of  Aeacus'  sons . 

DiAF.R.io.  Pledged,  I  am  come  to  the  Theandridae,  ready 
herald  of  the  invigorating  contests  in  Olympia, 

r    04.    xP^^^V^^^^     rixvcuffif  the  difficulties  which  oppoMd  Pe- 

Heyne  renders  expertus  fraudes,  leus  in  his  pursuit  of  Tlietis:  see 

Concerning  the  fable,  refer  to  Nem.  note  (n)  to  the  preceding  Ode. 

'  iu.  68.  u  107.  See  Pyth.  lii.  les,  sqq. 

s  07.  Fellas'  son,  i.  e.  Acastus.  and  the  note  on  that  passage,  (x) 

Tlie  wife  of  this  sovereign  was  p.  157. 

called  variously  Hippolyte,  Cre-  x  112.  Nearly  the  same  idea  as 

theis,  Astydamia.  The  reader  will  in  01.  iil,  70,  sqq.  Pindar  is  about 

do  well  to  consult,  for  the  intelli-  to  restrain  himself  now  to  the  im- 

gence  of  this  passage,  Lemp.  Class,  mediate  praise  d  the  conqueror 

Diet  undertime  heads,  Peleusi  Ap  and  his  fiunOy;  the  passage  to 

OA8TU8,  AsTYDANiiA.  whIch  he  prapaies  in  tUk  bcaiU- 

t  101—104.  The  poet  alludes  to  ftil  senteniDe. 
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tlie  litlimuB^  and.  Neinea:  where  assaying  the 
combats,  tbey  return  not  homeward  undecked  with 
crovtofl^  fruitful  in  glorj. 

,.,!]rhis/  thy  race^  O  Timasarchus^  we  hear^  mi* 
ni^tqrs  to  the  victorious  strains :  yet  if  thou  bid'st 
me  also  rear  to  thy  mother's  brother^  CallicleSj  a  dubr.ii. 

ISO. 

pillar  whiter  than  the  Parian  stone ;  melted 
gold'  is  wont  to  shew  great  lustre ;  and  the 
bynm  in  praise  of  noble  deeds  makes  man  in  bliss 
equal  to  kings*— ^-dwelling*  by  Acheron^  let  him 
possess  my  harmonious  praise  in  the  list  of  the 
deep-roaring  swayer  of  the  trident^  where  crowned 
with  the  Corinthian  smallaire  he  bloomed:   Cn/-i>iA»K- 

^  144. 

Udet,  whom  aged  Euphanes^  thy  forefather^  O 
youth,  willing  sung  ;-^various  bards  are  coeta- 
ncQUs  of  various  heroes  :^ 

Of  those  deeds  best  can  each  man  tell  wherein 


y  lis— ISO.  Coi»tnictioii:<Uov-  Pindar. 

ofd¥  vt¥fV6Tpav  TtdVfifAfuyai  irp6-  z  1S4 — 1S7.  A  similar  constmc- 

voXor  Aotit&Q  kttvucioiQ,  that  is  to  tion  to  01.  i.  Str.  1 ;  and  01.  ii. 

uy,  mumiiUn  miXfiect  for  lufnuu.  17S— 181.    See  also  p.  90.  of  thia 

Uemuum's  reading  i»y  xdrpav  V  tnuulation,  note  (y). 

Uo^fury  Ttft&aa^t,  trav  iirivt-  a  U8 — 14S.  Gallicles  was  de- 

i(0C0ty  iotituQ  wp&woXov  iiAfuvai.  ceased,  and  is  therefore  mentioned 

He  lakes  Wa  as  referrmg  to  oZca^i,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Acheron's  shore 

L  US.  aad  translates :  *  (at  home,)  — 140,  sqq.    Constmction :  yXAv- 

*  where  we  hear  tiiy  race  is  enno-  eav  KtkadijTiv  tvpirtt,  (i.  e.  Ix^rVfi 

'bled  by  song;*  to  minister  to  Iv &yS$fi'OpcoTpuilva Paf>vKr^irav^ 

scBga  bdng  nothing  more  than  by  Xva  •^dXnac  Kopw^Unt  irAivwt, 

ceaqiietltoaAird  matter  for  praise.  b  147.   lliee,  O  TlmaMurchiis, 

Hey.  PIimL  Carmm.  iiL  S79.  Herm.  will  I  therefore  praise. 
Nott.    See  also  Bockh's  edition  of 


he  has  Iiimscif  succeeded.  TlVr*.  such  a  bard 
[\.  e.  onft  skilled  in  wrestling]  to  praise  Melesias 
in  tlic  combat,  liow  would  bi:  nverturo  all  other 
poets  in  weaving  the  verse  !  Uncoiiqucred  he  in 
toll  outweighs  all  */  endowed  with  gentle  sotil 
towards  the  guod ;  but  fierce  opponent  to  the 
wicked. 

G  144.  ad  6a,  CoiuUrUcUoD,  lU-    itaiAc  T^iriirup — oAc  (Euan'  wort, 

Gvnling    to    Heine's    Canjectnre  ;     riti, aXXoiffii^AXwiciIXXoi. 

olov  (for  cJc)  ofvthiv  *i  MA^iav     ri  fairtc  S*  nc  Up, Airtniii 

irX«Mv!  (tSiXiiiiiai)  AiraXaivTpg  Iv  ^af oloi-  alviiuvri  M(X.q. 

Wv^  (Heyat's    conjecture  '  far  Jk  viav  IfuCa  arpifot, ^iiiioTawXL 

Aiyfi,  1.   16-1.)  tXcii,   fioXsnl  fiiv  rnv,  ixaXai-    btoc    ir    Xiy^ 

fpoviuv  ia\"Ic,  Tpaxis  <"  Wi^iyt6-  ttjctty, ^oXoxd  /liv  ffovimv  ie- 

rui(  i^;[ior  the  Rlteratioiia  made  *Xoic, rpaxvt   H    waXiftirott 

^  Hvyne  in  Ihc  text  being,  1.  ISli,  ifiipos.    nium,  inquit,  ulitD  aviu 

B  comma  aflfr  arpifw  a  m»A  of  Inns  cerinil.    Alii  enim  tUa  ae- 

adniTBlioQ  after  irU««M>,  to  I.  ISS,  quale*  »unl,etqnt«qnii  ipM  <^e- 

aiiri  InT    ISi    Iv  •-•»«•  for  l»l~v~.       Ht_  pb   u>   n^ima   rfi-lT.n>»   >»•).• 
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THE  FIFTH 


NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO    PYTHEAS    OF   AE6INA, 


Omqueror  in  the  P4nuraHitm  of  Btn^, 


Aeoumbiit. 

Piadar  exalts  the  value  of  his  gift,  the  hymD,  and  the  vic- 
tory, 1 — 11.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  heroes  of  Aegma, 
Aeacus  and  sons,  11—43 :  paiticidarly  Peleus,  40 — ^78. 
The  odier  conquerors  from  Aegina  are  sung;  Euthymenes, 
whoai  Pytheas  emulates;  Menander,  the  anointer.  The- 
wistiiis,  nalemal  uncle  to  Pydieas. 


I  .      ■;    .11 


NEMEANS. 


ODE  V. 


TO     PYTHEAS    OF    AEGINA, 


Comqueror  m  the  Pmerathim  ofBojft. 


I  ■/  t;>:i/ 


♦  •     » 

":   *    ■ 


? ;.  1  /M    oi 


Str.  1. 


•  ■    ;     ".  •^ 


1  AM  no  sculptor/  to  carve  im moveable  statue?^ 
ever  resting  on  tbcnrtftraniW^ase :    no  !  sweet 


a  1 — 3.'^  The  scholiast  upon  thiB 
passage  says,  that  it  is  reported, 
that  the  firilends  df  Py  tlieaif  coming 
V>  Findar,  desired  htm  tti  compose 
aBtOd^  upon  the  Tictory  obtaped 
by  Pytheas  in  the  l^ancratiiim: 
btat  Pindifr  demsoiding  for  it'diree 
dtnclmas,  (somewiOrt  .  less  -  tbtti ' 
two  shillings,)  they  replied,  it  wa^. 
better  to  have  a  brazen  statue  of 
that  price,  than  a  poem,  and  went 
their  ways;  but  some  time  after, 
changing  their  opinion,  they  re- 
turned to  Pindar,  and  gave  him 
his  price :  upon  which,  Pindar,  a 
little  piqued  at  their  having  so 
much  undervalued  his  poetry,  be- 
gan his  Ode  with  shewing  how 
nuch  a  poem  was  to  be  preferred 
to  a  statue,  which  could  not  move 
fiom  the  place  where  it  was  once 


fixed,  whereas  a  poem  might  be 
transported  any  where,  and  opo^e- 
qnehtiy  divnlge  in  many  pltM#tt» 
glory  of  tht^raonin  whttie  ho- 
nour it  was  compesed. .  T)ie  i^une 
thought,  though  sonewliat  difle^ 
rently  applied^  occttft  In  tlie  taUer 
end  of  the  Ode,  wyifcl  hftWlibre 
translated,  (i.  •,  ^.^MO^Nld  I^th- 
mian ;  and  to  these  passages  Ho- 
race plainly  alludes  in  the  foUowiiig 
verses  of  his  Ode  upon 


Sive  quos  Eln  donuim  rediadt 
Palma  oodlettes,  pugflemve  equumve 
Didt,  et  centum  potiore  tignti 
MuneredooAt. 

«  I  cannot  conclude  this  note 
without  observing,  that  there  is 
probably  an  error  in  the  sum  (three 
drachmas)  mentioned  by  the  Scho- 
liast as  the  price  demanded  by 


•. 


byiiiij  idKHUiieacb  ship  mod  bark  start  thod  from 
A^na,  proclaiming,  that  Lampon's  son^  valiant 
Pytheas^  hath  in  the  Nemean  games  conquered 
tbki  |«iiefattim\. crown. 


M 


.  ;  Nor  yet  did  his  chin  mark  UJt^B  midminaier^^ 
tMder  mother  of  the  vine-^werj  bat-  be  hath  Anr.i.ia 
honoured  the  Aeacidae^  warlike  heroes^:  sprong^ 
from   Cronus  and   Jove^   and   from  the  golden     • 
Nereids;   and  his   native  eitj^  land,   friend  of 


Which  erst^  standing  by  the  shrine  of  the  HeU. 
lenian  sire>  En'^deis'  renowned  sons^  and  the  m%bi 
Qf  kingly  Fbocus^*^  prayed  might  be  dwelt  in  by 

I*M«r  te  Ilk  Ode;  for  tlioiigh  |ipiiigoftfaedog.«tartolluitor«ie. 
•one  people  may  Smagiiie  that  lae*  tuvj ;  lof ,  from  the  aequiaox  td 
■ej  enoiif^  for  an  Ode,  yet  the  the  rithig  of  the  pleiadee;  •^ipac* 
MBie  pereoBB,  I  dare  say,  will  to  the  riBing  of  the  dog-star;  f^i^ 
thhdL  it  too  nnall  a  price  for  a  v^irwpocy  from  the  rising  ofarctn- 
ftiftae  of  bmfs;  especially  if  the  roe  to  the  setting  of  the  pleiadra. 
osaipifQBi  \aLr  ^  Neaean  games  'Oir«ftpa  eannot,  therefore,  be  trans- 
were,  like  those  in  the  Olympic,  lated  antmnn,  but  ratiier  dog- 
obliged  by  law  to  have  their  sta-  days.  Pindar,  Nem.  ▼.  11 ;  and 
toes  pfecMy  of  tiie  same  dimen-  (sth.  ii.  8.  uses  it  in  a  metaplioiiaU 
sioos  wHh  thcBseWes,  wliich  is  sense  for  youth,  jwdfrtof.  This 
most  probable.''  West* s  Trans,  of  same  word  signifies  idso  fruits  of 
Pind.  p.  SMt-SSS.  Osford,  1810 ;  every  kind,  but  more  particularly 
uid  He^'^PlBd.  Canmn,  ii.  71S.  S.  that  of  trees.    Schneider^s  Gr.  and 

b  ll^U.  'Oirdpa,  that  season  Germ.  Lex.  ii.  108. 

ollhe  year  which  imiMdiately  fol*  The  sense  of  the  passage,  di- 

lows  the  JSpa   or  ^poct   during  vested  of  metaphor,  ts,  tfiat  ^  his 

iphkk  Oa  weather  is  hottest;  ac-  *^  cUn  showed  he  had  not  yet 

oordhig  to  tfie  division  of  the  year  <<  reached  tiie  age  which  produced 

iBt»P0faifavli^l«p,^ipoc,^^,  '^  beard." 

f »fi»^irn»si,  #<ripy^,  X*y*^»  f^  ^  ^y  >^'  "^^  P^^  alludef  t0 

roXkL    The  6ir^  was  from  the  the  andent  history  of  AiBgliui.  Aea: 


«1« 
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I  will  jmawt  ■  not  beho? eful^  iDdeed^  is  all  pure 
tnith,  with  face  un? eiled :  but  to  be  silent  is  oft* 
limes  tbe  wisest  counsel  of  men———/ 

But  if  mine  it  be  to  exalt  bliss^  or  the  strength  sm.  s.  s4. 
of  bands,  or  iron  war,  though  a  long  spring  be 
tlmice  marked  to  me ;  I  possess  limber  fleetness 
in  mjf  knees        even  beyond  the  sea  do  the  eagles 


Propitious  to  these'  also  sai^  in  Pelion  the 
fiiirest  choir  of  the  Muses :  and  amid  them  Apollo, 
striking  with  golden  quill  the  seven-tongued  lyre^ 
kd  the  various  moods.  First  then,  by  Jove  be-  aiit.s.4s. 
ginatng,^  they  sang  honoured  Thetis  and  Peleus  : 
how  too  fair  Cretheis  Hippolyte  sought  by  fraud 
to  compass  him,  having  with  varied  wiles  de- 
ceived the  consort  of  her  bed,  warden  of  the 
Magnetians ;    and  she  invented  a  false  feigned 

f  S#— SS.  hoe  cedat    Hey.  Pind.  Camim. 

8aB|p«rmqiiel  rer  eh'  ha  faccia    i.  47S.    8ae  Pytiu  Ui.  ISO,  aqq, 

dinciuBogDa  h  46,   sqq.  The    toog   of  the 

IV  l'w»  chiader  It  labbra    Mvses  at  Thetis'  weddfaig :  after 
qaaaf  ei  puote,  iaToUng  Joye,  they  take  for  theaie 

PMrdcheaeiizacolpafiiTer.    the   deeds    of  Peleus.     In  the 
gogna;  notes  to  third  Nemean  the  ad- 

Ma  qid,  &c  Tentures  of  this  hero  with  Hippo- 

Daate  lafimio.  Canto  xn.  124—  lyte,  the  impure  wife  of  Aeastus, 
ISS.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  king  of  the  Magnet!,  and  his  sub- 
by  Arioato  at  tlie  beginning  of  sequent  pursuit  of  Thetis,  the 
Canto  Ti.  iifhis  Furioso.  daughter  of  Nereus,  have  been  so 

g  40.  Hie  poet  enters  upon  a    folly  explained,  that  any  further 
deseriptieii  of  Peleus'  and  Thetis'    obsenratiotts  on  flie  subject  would 
Buptiala ;  he  uses  the  plural  num.    be  supenracaBeeut. 
ker,  cum  in  honorem  totius  gentis 


no  XEMBASS, 

talu,  (tow  indeed  tinHiei-o  bad  attempted  licr  ru 

^li.  Acustus'  couch  of  nuptial  love :  but  'twas  not  so ; 
for  oft  with  iier  uhole  soul  insidiously  persuading 
she  had  entreated  Iiim  ;  but  the  rash  speech  irri- 

«.  tafed  (lis  soul;  and  straight,  dreading  Ibc  wrath 
of  Xenius,  the  father,  he  refused  the  bride.  Aod 
Jove,  gatherer  of  clouds,  sovereign  of  the  immor- 
tals, knew  all,  and  from  heaven  nodded,  and  pro- 
mised that  in  brief  time  he  would  make  a  wife  to 
faim  one  of  the  ocean  daughters  of  Nereus,  bearers 
of  the  golden  distalf,   first  having  thereto   per- 

.OB,  suaded  Neptune  his /«/Hrc  kin: who  oft  from 

Aegae'  hies  to  the  noble  Dorian  Isthmus  ;  where 

)..  gladsome  throngs  greet  him,  a  god,  with  the 
eouud  of  the  reed,  and  contend  in  the  dariog 
tlfcngth  of  timb. 
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bis  mother's  brother^  Pytheas^  ennobles  his  glori-  ^ 
ous  cognate  race.  Nemea  favours  bim/  so  too  tbe 
fisstive  month  of  his  native  land^  which  Apollo 
cherishes.  At  home  he  conquers  all  comers  of 
his  agCj  io  again  by  Nisus'  tomb^  in  the  beauteous 
ddl  I  rejoice  that  the  whole  city  pursues 

noble  deeds*    Know  ;  thou  hast  through  Menan-  Ep.  s  89. 
der  *  tasted  of  the  sweet  meed  of  toils  :  and  meet 
is  it  that  from  Athens  should  proceed  the  trainer 
of  Athlets. 

If  thou  approach  Themistius/  to  sing  of  him^ 
fear  not^  my  soul:  give  sounds  and  up  to  the  top- 
mast yard  haul  the  sail :  proclaim  him  a  boxer, 
say  that  conquering  in  Epidaurus  he  bore  off  the 
double  glory  of  the  Pancratium :  and  through  the 
fair  Graces  carried  to  Aeacus'  portal  the  bloom- 
ing flowers,  his  wreaths. 

rpm'  AyiXKti   Kkuvhv  6ft6^Topov  ber.    Hej.  Find.  Cannm.  iii.  S76. 

thf9Q  Ilv^iac.    Heimann  reads,  1.  81.  Aptiptv,  i.  e.  wpoatipfMorai 

im  lurMavra  col  vvv  rt^  iul-  aifTtf  irpbQ   t6   vcjc^v  dtL    Hey. 

rpi»c  ^Y^SWic  Kiivov  6fi6iTxopcv  i^-  Find.  Cannm.  ii.  790.    S. 

V0C9  nvHeu    LaeCatar  avunculus  m  87.  Menander,  the  <iXf lirr^c* 

taus,  Pytiiea,  oofpiatum  sibi  genus  or  anointer  of  Pytheas. 

none  eodempeireiiisse. /aratCavra  n   91.  IliemistiaSy    the     coft- 

ibr  furtd^ar,  ao  enallage  of  num-  queror's  node ;  see  Isth.  vi. 


^ 
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THE  SIXTH 

NEMEiAN  ODE, 

IMUSIBBD 

TO   ALCIMIDAS   OF   AEGINA, 

CiMfKeror  tii  iht  WreMtlmg  Matek  among  Bojft. 


AKauMiira. 


Men  Mid  god>  are  of  kmdied  race,  proved  by  the  conqueror 
AktDudu,  1 — IS.  He  ennlttee  hia  gnadure,  Prazida- 
wuM,  16—29.  Hie  family  of  the  conqueror  ia  compared 
to  a  fidd  wlucli  alternately  bears  barveat  and  Uea  fallow, 
39—63.  The  victoriea  of  the  Bauidae  are  celebrated, 
63—74.  11»  heroea  of  Aegina  fuiniah  ample  matter  for 
piaiae,  74 — 02.  Pindar  returns  to  the  conqneror  sad  men- 
tiou  Aldmidas'  having  won  the  twenty-fifth  victory  of 
Aoae  (rf  lus  fiuaUy :  towards  the  aad  he  makes  hoMuraUe 
VMBtioa  of  the  trainer  Helesias. 


NEM.EANS. 


ODE  VI.  . 


TO    ALCIMIDAS    OF    AEGINA, 


Conqueror  tn  the  WrettKiig  Match  ammtg  £ayt. 


Str.  1.  One  *  is  the  race  of  men  and  of  gods  ;  from  the 
same  mother  springing  vi^  hoth  breathe  ;  but  na- 
ture wholly  different  sunders  us:  thus  this''  is 
nought;  whereas  brazen  heaven  remains  ever  a 
seat  unshaken  :  ne'ertheless  somewhat  are  we 
likened  to  the  immortals,  whether  in  mighty  soul 
or  frame  ;  although  neither  bj  night  hbr  bj  day 
knowing  the  bourne  fate  has  marked^  to  which  we 
shall  run. 

Ant.  1. 14.     This  *  e*en  now  Alcimidas  too  proves^  so  that  all 

'  k  The  kindred  to'  "wych  the  meflieus ;  tiie  latter  of  whcMn  con- 
poet  allndes  is  of  high  origin.  The  necting  himself  with  Piadora,  be- 
Earth  brought  forth  Heaven,  (Hes.  got  human  kind.  Schmid.  Ne- 
Theog.  126.)  whence  proceeded  meonn.  128.  See  also  Heyne's 
Saturn,  who  begot  Jove,  from  learned  note,  10,  p.  486,  vol.  i. 
whom  sprung  the  other  gods.  b  5.  i.  e.  The  race  of  men. 
Earth  likewise  produced  lapetus,  c  14 — 15.  Construction :  cat  yw 
the  father  of  Epimetheus  and  Pro-  'AXxinUa^   TiKfuiipti   {Utrrt  twA) 
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may  see  the  kindred.  Like^  to  the  fruitful  tiith^ 
which  alternating  now  yields  to  men  from  its  ex- 
panse yearly  life^  anon^  pausing  recruits  its  vigour ; 
so  from  Nemea's  lovely  games  came  the  youth  of 
the  list^  who  through  Jove's  grace  pursuing  this 
course^  appears  now  in  the  wrestling  art  no  luck- 
less hunter,  directing  his  foot  on  the  steps  ofEp.  i.sfi 
Praxidamas,  of  the  same  bloody  his  father's  fattier. 

For  he,  Olympic  victor,  first  among  the  Aea- 
cidae,  crowned  with  the  *  wreath  from  Alpheus, 
five  times  too  on  the  Isthmus,  and  in  Nemea 
thrice,  suppressed  the  oblivion  of  Socleides;  whoSTR.s.ss. 
was  first  of  the  sons  of 'Agesimachus.  Since  these 
three  victors/  that  tasted  of  the  toils,  hajve 
reached  to  the  pitch '  of  glory::  none  other  house 
in  each  corner  of  Hellas^  has  the  boxing  contest 

■ 

iidff  rb  tfvyyfvic  0*  e*  (ra^fc  tlvai  e   SB.  Alcimidas,  Praxidamas, 

wm&  kh  irphc  roic  -^o^  i^/«Im  9iA  and  Ag^hnachiu,  according  to  Um 

n)r  >f^>Vir  9¥fy*»K)  .  iaterprjBtation  oCSchmidips ;  which, 

,  d  is — ^90.  The  drift  of  the  com-  I  believe,  most  scholan  regard  as 

patlMi  seeflM  to  be  this :  Aloimi-  dorrect 

daa  had  O0Bq[iieied ;  his  fisither  did  f  44.  iivxt  *EXXa^oc»  may  have, 

not  preMtttUmself  at  the  contest;  according   to  the    Scholiast,  two 

but  his  grandihfher,  Praxidamas,  meanings :  it  signifies  the  isthmus 

fimght  and  eonqnered :  of  this  lat-  of  Corinth,  as  that  town,  he  says, 

ter,  die  fiither  Socleides  had  nerer  may  be  called  ftvx^C  ^^  TLtKo-wov- 

been  crowned ;  bnt  his  grandsire,  v^aov ;  so  Homer,  mentioning  it 

Agesimachns  had  more  than  once  by  its  ancient  name,  Ephyra,  sings 

jpOned  the  prise.   Our  conqueror's  (n.  l\  158.)   'B<rrt  ir5Xc(  *E^^P9 

filmi!y,luiving  in  alternate  genera-  fivxf 'Apyioci  I'^TOporow  other- 

tioBS  reposed  and  conquered,  is  wise  the  two  words,  on  which  this 

not  unaptly  compared  to  an  arable  observation   is  written,  may   be 

Seld,  wliieh  one  year  lies  fallow,  taken  fbr  Iv  IttA&r^  pivx<f  i%  "EX^ 

but  the  following  baars  a  copious  Xddo^,  i.  e.  Iv  tAiq  *2XkaXuuii^  tS- 

harvest.  \t<nv.  Hey.  Piiid.  Cantttt.il. 7!9f*fi. 
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proTed^  under  god's  favour^  the  bolder  of  more 
crowns 

Speaking  ^  great  things  I  hope  to  bit  the  mark, 
thus  heaving  from  the  bow. — Level  straight,  O 
Muse,  towards  that  house  the  ennobling  gale  of 
AiiT.s.61.  verse  :  for  of  the  men  gone  by,  bards  and  histo- 
riaos  have  extolled  their  noble  works.  Nor  lire 
such  scant  among  the  Bassidae :  that  ancient  race 
freighting  ^  their  own  eulogies,  can,  to  them  that 
cultivate  the  Pierian  muses,  minuter  much  song, 
through  their  noble  exploits. 

For  of  yore,  in  godly  Pytho,  his  hands  bound 
vfHb  the  caestus,  he  of  the  blood  ^  of  this  family 
prevailed,  Callias,  dear  to  the  scions  of  Latona, 
bearer  of  the  golden  distaff,  and  by  Gastalia  he 
£p.  2. 04.  shone  at  eve  in  the  choir  of  the  graces :  him  too 
the  unwearied  ocean's  bridge  honoured  at  Nep- 
tune's fane  in  the  Amphictyon's  triennial  sacrifice 

of  bulls :    him  also   of  yore  the  lion's  wreath 

< 

g  46~S0.     Tnnilalad    after       i  69— 64.  Hamaim  obMrreiy 

Ueyne's    readiag.      Hey.   Find,  tliat  tbe  reading  appean  to  hant 

Caimn.  i.  490.  note  4S.  been  arach  ritiated  by  the  Um- 

li  56.   Translated   by   Koppe,  dersof  copyiatSyor  the  oorreetloBa 

**  praebentes ;"  to  which  ii  ap-  of  gnunmariaas:  he  coqieotona, 

pended  the  following  note :  vai^-  Awh  Taira^ atfutn  irifayac  .u.i 

Tokup  non  magis  emphafica  tox  xfi^^^^^'^^l*^^^^*'^^^^^!'^'''^ 
qnam   iinxopnyiip.     Hie  sense,  iftvun  Aaroic.    These  acions 

says  Heyne,  is,  that  this  fiuaily  of  JLatona  are    efidently   ApoOo 

from  its  own  nmnbers  famishes  and  Dian.    Uey.Pind.Caraun.iiL 

aapla  mi^Mst  of  praise.     Hey.  S7S.    Hamai.  Nott 
FM.  Ca^B.  ii.  no ;  ^  t  49S. 
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decked^  conqueror  beneath  Phlius'  most  aged^ 
diady  niouiitaiii8.<— -r*- 

From  all  sides  \vide  are  the  paths  for  verse  ste.  s.  76. 
wberewith  to  adorn  this  illustrious  isle ;  since  to 
thfMn  the  Aeacidae  gave  this  exalted  lot^  them- 
sdve$  evincing  mighty  virtues.  Far  o'er  the  land 
and  athwart  the  sea  flies  their  name ;  e'en  to  the 
Aethiopiaps  did  it  reach^  v^hen  Memnon  returned 
not ;  and  op  them  fell  heavy  war  what  time^  from 
his  chariot  alighting  to  earth,  Achilles  with  the 
point  of  his  impetuous  spear  slew  the  son  of  bril- 
liant Aurora-^ .  Aht.s.ss. 

E*en  the  bards  of  old  found  this  the  highway 
0ffrai$e;  and  them  I  follow,  e'en  I  that  sedL  to 
exalt  Mgind's  heroes ;  but  of  the  waves^  that  which 
eddies*^  on  the  ship's  rudder  is  said  ever  mostly  to 
shake  the  soul  of  each  seaman  ;  still  willing  have 
I,  bearing  on  my  back  the  double  burthen,*  come 

k  Mr-97.  Hm  poet  was  about  presaedy  occnn  in  Ol.  i.  ISO,  a^. 

to  Umdk  inla  praiae  of  the  Aea-  at  leaat  according  to  the  Intexpre- 

eida0;  tel  laealla  Mmaelf  to  the  tatlon  aelected  in  this  woik;    See 

iwwediala  aal^ieot  of  this  Ode,  to  p.  s,  and  note  (a).    In  nautical 

wit,  the  gUny  of  Aicimidas  and  his  language,  ol  w6ittf  signily  either 

finuly :  thia  Pindar  introduces  by  the  rwdden  or  the  theeii.    Soph, 

ebaerring,  that  the  skilfnl  pilot  re-  Antig.  w68a  rtiva^y  having  hauled 

garda  not   ao  much  the  distant  the  dieet  tought. 
sweUi  aa  the  wayea  which  eddy       1  98—09.  The  double  task  of 

arouBd  the  rudder  of  his  bark;  praising  Aicimidas  and  his  family; 

that  la  to  aay,  all  attend,  or  should  or,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  of 

attend   more    especially   to   that  praising  Aicimidas  and  his  iXttw- 

which  is  immediately  before  them,  rifc,  Milesias. 
The    same   idea,   differently   ex- 
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a  herald^  proclaiming  this  the  fiire  and  twentieth 
glory  of  tlie  Bassidae,  won  from  the  lists  which 
men  call  sacred  :  a  gloiy  which  Alcimidas  hath 
yielded  to  the  renowned  race.  Two  of  Olym- 
piads wreaths  did  the  cast  lot  snatch  from  thee, 
O  youths  from  thee  too^  O  I'lmidas^"  fast  by  Sa- 
turn's temple. 

I  could  speak  also  of  Milesias,  in  swiftness  equal 
to  the  dolphin,  darting  through  the  sea;  him  the 
guide  of  hands  and  of  strength. 

m  104 — 108.  KXopof  Tpoirer^c*  game  of  single-stick  in  tUs  co«n- 

Quid  proprie,  nescimos,  quia  acta  try ;)  it  was,  therefore,  of  some 

illorom    temporum  non   tenemus,  consequence  that  the  boxers  should 

praesertim  in  singulorum  causa :  be   somewhat   equally  matched ; 

Talia  in  his  Odis  plura,  sicuti  in  since  if  one  fighter  was  opposed  to 

Comoedia,   et  PoSmatibus,  quae  another  more  strong^  mora  skiUhl, 

tempori  accommodata  sunt  et  pri-  or  longer  in  the  reach,  he  was  ob- 

vatos  tangunt :  In  dubio  et  hlc  et  liged  at  the  Teiy  onset  to  quit  iSbe 

alibi  Inteipretes   antiquos   sequi  field:  this,  it  appeacs,  had  ha^ 

posBumus ;  si  non  ineptiunt  palam,  pened  both  to  Alcimidas  and  TEmi- 

ut  saepe  iaciunt.    Pauw  Nott  in  das,  (the  reason  for  introdneiiig 

Find.  296.    That  the  Scholiast  on  whose  name  is  not  diBtemiiied,) 

this  passage  is  rather  tiicp<iMHeyne  and  caused   the  poet's  observa- 

proves  evidently ;  this  editor  ex-  tions  on  KX^poc  irpoirer4c>    Hey. 

plains  irom  conjecture  as  follows :  Find.  Carmm.  i.  490^  sq. 

In  these  matches  the  combatants  The  translation  is  accoidiag  to 

were  paired  by  lot  successively  the  reading,  TcfU9a  in  the  yocatfre 

until  two  only  remained,  the  con-  for  Tifii^av,  1.  106.     Hey.  Plnd. 

queror  of  whom  bore  ofi"  the  prise^  Cannm.  i.  407.    V.  L. 
(a  practice  stiU  observed  in  the 
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TO    SOGENES    OF    AEGINA, 


A  BOY, 


■x-«'i>'>  a^^rV       <J«<< 


Conqueror  in  the  Pentathlos, 


Argumcht. 

«    > 

Sog^Msat  hki. birth  was  . destined  for  the  pentathlos;  and 
now  by  his  victory  deserves  the  reward  of  song,  1 — 16. 
Whereby  die  deed  obtains  celebrity  greater  sometimes 
than  itseify  exemplified  by  Ulysses,  16—48.  By  song  the 
name  of  Neoptolemus,  one  of  die  Aeacidae,  is  glorified ; 
to  tba  lite  of  which  hero  he  digresses,  48 — ^78.  Then  he 
returns  to  Aegina,  Theario,  the  conqueror's  father,  and 
/Sogenes  himself,  78«— 117.  The  poet  offers  prayers  to 
Jove,  president  of  the  Nemean  games,  and  his  sons,  Her- 
cules and  Aeacus,  for  the  victorious  boys,  and  towards  the 
end  returns  to  Neoptolemus,  and  deprecates  as  impious 
the  narrative  of  his  death. 

[Ehite  of  the  tictory,  according  to  Corsini,  Olymp.  79,  2.  A.C.  463.] 
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ODE  VII. 


TO    SOGENES    OF    AEGINA, 


A  BOY, 


Conqueror  in  the  Pentaiklo$» 


str.1.  LuCINA,  assessor  of  the  deep-perpending 
Fates,  daughter  of  Juno^  great  in  might,  pro- 
ducer  of  children,  list !  Without  thee,  viewing 
ndther  Amy  nor  blaek  night,  we  siltain  iMt  to  iby 
sister  Hebe,  of  the  splendent  limbs. 

We  aspire  not  all  to  the  si^me ;  luid  Yariously 
dost  thou  depress*  the  various  scale  of  fate;  by 

a  S.  il^iff,MOordiigtoH«yne,  t  SSO.    HeiB.  Nott.  SdlttM.  Ke- 

Ex  addeiidis.    PiniL  Camim.  i.  meoiiii. .  155.      HenuM,  Mbed, 

500,  V.  L.    Hennaim,  who  is  of  denies  that  Pindar  erer  vies  Ike 

optnion  that  Zvyhc  cannot  admit  Doric  genitiTC  in  m  l<ir  ov,  aad 

the  signifieation  off  «mI<,  adopts  contends  that  flie  datire  in  fi  oratt 

the  reading  proposed  bj  Schmi-  be   read   instead  tliereoff  te  the 

dins,  (Ipyci  ik  w^fnf  l^vykv^  Ire-  places  where,  according  to  soft 

(MW'  %Tt(^a^  i.  e.  alia  aiwm  fato  iuo  editions,  it  now  exists.    See  his 

coi^uiahm  ei  quari  agixmn  ttreeiU  Diss,  de  Dial.  Pind.  p.  11. 
vel  pr9kib€nt.  Hey.  Find.  Camun. 
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• 

thee  too  Sogeaes^  Theario's  soiij  for  bis  worth 
adjudged  glorious  among  the  pentathlets^  is  suog. 
For  he  dwells  in  the  land  of  1^  warlike  Aeacidae,  Aiit.i.is. 
friend  of  song:  much  too  do  his  country  men  love 
to  essay  their  souls  in  the  combats  of  the  list. 

If  any  succeed  in  his  worksj  sweet  is  the  theme 
he  yields  to  the  Muses'  stream  :  for  mighty 
deeds  ^  reft  of  hymns^  remain  in  deep  darkness ; 
and  we  know  that  in  one  way  alone  can  the  mir* 
ror  be  held  to  noble  exploits^  when^  by  favour  of 
Mnemosyne^  the  fair-braided^  a  hero  gains  in  re* 

nowoed  strains  of  verse  the  meed  of  toils. But 

the  wise  long  foreknow  the  coming  gale/  nor  Er.  i.  ss. 
tlirough  gain  do  they  neglect.     Rich  and  poor 
advance  alike  to  the  tomb  of  death. 

b  1S->SS.  Paraphsmse :  Deeds  vie,  comparfte  k  une  naTigatioiif  (et 

iwaniig  raafdn  iiiTrieped  with  the  oette  oomptatmrn  lul  est  tiH-fiuii- 

darkaeM  of  obliirioii ;  but  in  the  li^re,)  se  diiise  en  troig  terns ;  le 

strains  of  the  bud  they  remain  ri-  pass^,  le  present  et  TaTenir;  c'est 

sibky  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  The  ce  dernier  terns  qne  llioinme  doit 

wise,  thefafore,  will  eyer  seek  the  aToir  en  wne ;  c'est  k  sa  renoomfte 

poair •  Sifmir,  to  transmit  their  ex-  qn'il  doit  pourroiry  s^U  rent  tw- 

ploMB  to  4Sa(taBl  ages,  nor  delay  Ti?re  k  ses  d^niUes  ■otlelUf: 

fliiov^  ten/Am  to  obtain  Uiis  ne-  les  vents  acoompagnent  aolra  Mk- 

oessary  eonooaitant  to  their  joy,  Tigation ;  U  premier  a  sovM  sw 

mtfl  Htd  be  extinct ;  no !    they  le  pass6 ;  le  second  soafle  sar  le 

Ibietae  the  i^n^roach  of  death  as  present ;  le  troisi^me  dott  soafler 

ibe  Aflfhl  sailor  does  the  coming  sur  I'aTenir ;  et  notre  prftroyanoe 

fate;  iffiievoaiable,  he  heaTos  an-  pent  s'en  servir  poar  noai  assaiar 

dbor  aad  sets  sail,  nor  delays  for  ane  Tie  Irtemelle  dans  la  antoMlia 

mtf  patty  lacre  his  departnre,  till  des  hommes.    Toarlet  Trad,  da 

iMiply  tbe  wind  yeer  or  sink.  Pind.  U.  1S7.    This  explanation 

e  IS.  TpiraUv,  the  definite  for  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a 

the  iadafiaita,  aceotding  to  Heyne.  fair  specimen  of  what  the  Latins 

TPsuital  explslns  ^as :  Dans  f  id^  call,  nodum  in  scirpo  qaaeiwa. 
sobHaie  du  po^te,  le  Toyage  de  la 

pp 
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I  hold^  that^  through  sweet-singing  Horner^  the 
tale  of  Ulysses  is  greater  than  what  he  endured; 
Str.2.82.  since^  by  high-soaring  skill,  somewhat  of  hallowed 
attends  his  fictions :  and  poesy^  by  fables  estranging, 
deceives  ;  for  the  greatest  portion  of  men  possess 
a  heart  blind  ;  since^  were  it  granted  they  should 
know  the  truth  that  regards  themselves,  valiant 
Ajax  had  not^  when  enraged  for  the  sake  of 
the  armour^  thrust  the  dire  sword  into  his 
breast :     ■ 

43^^i  whom^  boldest  in  battle,  save  Achilles, 
the  gales  of  the  fair-blowing  west  transported, 
aboard  the  rapid  barks,  to  Ilium's  town,  thence  to 
bring  the  spouse  of  ruddy  Menelaus. 

« 
Ant.2.44.      Hades*''  common   wave,  I   say,  rolls  on  and 

attains  the  high  and  the  low :   but  of  deceased 


d  29i  The  poet  now  quits  for  a  vkifi9t  (for  kiiwhrrH  dcy  /«Uf  oft) 

iBoment  the  subject,  which  he  has  <ld6cqrov  nal  Sogkovra  (fA«  ofrsnire 

just  touched,  (namely,  that  death  and  the  iHuttrioH$^  or,  accoidiiig  to 

is  conuBon  to  all,)  and  which  he  the  Scholiast,  him  that  €xp€ct$  mai^ 

resumes  at  1.  44.    Having  men-  and  kim  that  expects)  rtfiA  ik  yivc- 

tioned  the  immortality  the  Muse  rea  r&v  /3o^  ^oAv  {those  vehaitemt 

confers,  he  digresses  in  lyric  spirit  in  baitUt)  Tt&tniKOTiav  iav  ^f ^  (i.  e. 

to  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  lead  >/  -^c^,  the  Mam)  ifipbv  oftCu  M^ 

him  to  hint  at  Ajax's  death,  who  yov.    This  assertion  is  pfesoitiy 

■lew  himself  through  anger,  the  exemplified   by   the    example  of 

Grecians  having  given  the  arms  of  Neoptolemus,  whose  fame,tlinNi^ 

Achilles  to  Uljrsses  rather  than  to  the  poet's  genius,  survives.    Hie 

him.  reader  will  bear  in  min^  likewise 

e  44.  The  poet  returns  to  the  idea  that  Neoptolemus  was  of  the  rtee 

hementioaed^l.ir.  Construction:  of  the    Aeacidae,  wbo   Pmad»A 

Kvft    'Atia  jcoivdv  fyx^^  ^^^^  ^'  Aegina. 
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heroes  the  honour  abides^  i;vhose  sweet  lame  the 
Muse  does  cherish. 

Thus^  of  a  truths  Neoptolemus  came  to  the..  •  / 
navel  of  the  earth  with  the  broad  delis^  and  there 
he  in  the  Pythian  fields  lies,  after  sacking  Priam's 
city ; — against  which  also  toiled  the  Greeks^— — 
filing  back^  he  strayed  from  Scyros:  and  waur 
dering^  they  reached  to  Ephyra;  next  awhile  he£p.s.54. 
ruled  Molossia ; — but  his  race  ever  bore  that  ho- 
nour— then  he  sped  to  the  god^  from  Troy  bring- 
ing a  rich  offering  first  of  the  spoils : .  there  in 
battle  over  the  holocausts^  a  man  slew  him,  re- 
sisting, with  the  falchion. 

At  the  deed  the  Delphian  hosts  grieved  much :  ste.s.ss. 
but  he  had  paid  the  debt  of  fate ;  for  'twas  meet^ 
tbat^  within  the  ancient  grove,  one  of  the  kingly 
Aeacidae  should  thenceforth  remain  fast  by  the 
gods'  well-built  fane;  and  there  dwell,  a  just  and 
renowned  beholder  of  the  heroes'  sacrificial  pomp. 
That  the  deed'  was  just^  few  (lit.  three)  words  will 

f  68—71.  A  passage  that  pre-  boned  there.    Srd.  It  was  neces- 

§entB  BO  snail  difficulties :    the  sary,  a  hero  should  be  constantly 

obscurity  lies  principally  in  the  present  at  the  sacrifices  there  offer- 

r^  lirca.    Hie  Scholiast  seems  ed  in  hononr  of  heroes  :  Xiycroi 

to  insiniiate  that  the  poet  would  ydp,  &rt  fura  rb  ^oai  kvay^vfto^Q 

tfaeveby  point  out  the  three  reasons,  iwloirtviov. 
wherefore  it  was  right  Neoptole-       The  explanation  of  Heyne,  who 

mus  should  perish  at  Delphi :  Ist.  places  a  point  after  c^wvvfiov,!.  70, 

Such  was  the  decree  of  fiaite.   2nd.  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  thai  I  have 

It  soited  the  dignity  of  the  place,  followed  in  my  translation ;  ac. 

that  one  of  the  Aeacidae  should  be  cording  to  whidi  the  rpia  iwta  re- 
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iuffice  to  prove— a  true  witness  now  presides  o*er 
the  contests. 

Aht.s.ts.  I  have  boldness  to  declare  i  that  throdgh  the 
brilliant  virtues  of  thine  and  Jove's  pn^ny^  O 
Aegina,  the  highway  of  praise  is  opened  from  tl^ 
race :  yet  in  all  deeds  sweet  is  moderation ;  e'en 
honey  and  Venus*  dulcet  flowers  have  the  povrer 
to  cloy. — — 

By  nature  we  differ  each,  in  life  allotted  the 
one  this,  the  other  ttmt :  but  that  one  and  the 
same  should  bear  off  universal  bliss  is  impossible : 
nor  can  I  tell  unto  whom  Fate  has  granted  for  a 
while  such  the  extreme  of  happiness. 


fer  to  trhat  is  iRentiooed  in  die  Alau»3iv  xpiorrmf  ri  Xmwhp  4m*** 

Inst  immediately  following.  Pauw  vm Oeov  wop    ivmxUi  iS/ti^yf 

is  of  Ae  fttee  OfiliiioB.     Pa«w  *BptAatg  Bi  itoftwffc Oiyic- 

Nott  in  Find.  SOS.    Paraphrase:  eKowoyoitetipi&vrminkv^^rotc 

'^Althong'li  the  Delphians  felt  great  Eifwnf/Aov  i^  iiKaP4 Tfia  iwta 

^  soivow  al  (kb  death  of  Neoptole-  iiapKioti,    Ex  AeachUi  aHqweni, 

**  mus,  that  hero  did  no  mote  than  inqult,  in  sappUoatkMiih«8  praeil- 

^  fulfil  his  fated  destiny ;  for  it  dem  tenctonun  soUemniom  esse 

*'  was  decreed  that  one  of  the  Aea-  oportebat.    Quas  inde  landes  Ne- 

<«  eidae  shoald  be  entonriHsd  within  cKptoleab  alqwe  AfMiel&  ^nteere 

^  the  sacred  groTe,  and  there  be  possit,  mm  ae  tribns  yeiWs  «Mn- 

**  lacftfeed  nMo  as  a  hero.    That  prehenswnmi  dMt :  tferMwa  talBi 

**  the  deed  was  Tight^  three  words  teslem  oertMMlbibos  praeMse  Ve- 

*' willeleariy^te — Neoptoleams  opIoleaNna.     Eoqve  ettan  tpet- 

"  is  now  witness  to  the  gsflies  ce-  tairt,  qttttt  se^owilar,  to  qattwi 

^  lebraled  hi  his  honoor  near  his  ardvwn  sibi  esse  dicit,  JoilHi  iUn- 

**  sepulchre."  cidaram  geneH  liCQdea   tritoci*. 

Heiwana  adopts  a  punctuation  Id  est  taim   M^  mrpitt   Xiymp, 

diffeient  ftmn  Heine's:  kxp^i^  ^^  Hey. Pted.CtMM». iii» Stfll.  «eML 

n¥'  Mw   mkm   fhsXaanih^— *-  Nbtl. 
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To  thee,  Tbeario/  Fate  bath  jielded  meetness 
of  UiM  befitting  to  thy  estate :  nor  does  wisdom  Ep.  s.  sr. 
of  soul  contemn  thee,  darer  of  noble  deeds. 

I  am  a  stranger,'^  keeping  far  remoyed  dark 
scandal :  like  to  the  water  stream,  shedding  true 
glorj  on  mj  friend,  will  I  praise  thee  ;  and  to  the 
good  such  reward  is  due. 

Were  he  present/  the  Achaean  man  that  dwells  Ste.4.94. 


g  7f^— S4.  TIm  poet  BOW  pro-  of  the  loniaa  eborei  (i.  e.  disttnt) 

ceeds  to  sing   the   happiness  of  were  he  present,  would  not  blame 

Tkearioy  tfie  eonqueror^s  father,  me:  tothose^^Aeginalamboimd 

ftaed  affmently  tot  his  gymnastic  by  the  ties  of  hospitality ;  'twere 

skill  and  his  wisdom :  this  is  pre-  therefore  absnrd  to  sii9pect  me  of 

ceisJy  according  to  Pindar^s  ens-  defiuning  them :    as  to  my  own 

loBy  by  a  moral  observation  of  most  conntrymen,  among  whom  I  can 

whidesome   tendency,  inculcating  look  each  in  the  face,  I  appeal  to 

nsaiant.  all  who  know  roe  whether  I  speak 

h  0»— 4n.  Paraphrase :  ^  Thy  truth.    Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  i.  512. 

«  dfissBBiyOllieario,  through  enry  According  to  the  Scholiast,  and 

*  mmf  dispange  thy  merit ;  but  I,  those  that  Ibllow  him,  these  sen- 
**  a  stranger,  untainted  with  scan-  tences  are  introduced  by  the  poet 

*  dal,  wiU  offer  thee  my  praise,  to  deprecate  all  idea  of  blasi^emy 
**  aai,  like  the  stream  which  dif-  towards  Neoptolemus.  It  was  said 
**  Awca  tetflity  on  the  land,  shed  that  Pindar,  in  one  of  his  eompcai- 
^  glory  on  my  friend :  and,  indeed,  tions,  was  supposed  to  hare  in- 
^aoekiedtelsallgDodaien.''  suited  the  memory  of  Naoptolemus, 

i   04 — ^IHS.  Pindar  has  before  representing  him  as  slain,  Aftfuro- 

mevtkmed  idt  abhorrence  of  scan-  Xourt  ytopyiiyityoy      '  |ioip(ay  irtpl 

dU;  follawilig  mp  the  same  idea,  n/Mv-    tiie  Epirotae   (who  were 

ha  mem  ohsetTcs,  that  neither  his  called  Achaei,  as  descending  from 

•vm  aattBlcyBen,  mot  the  inhabit-  the  Achaei  or  Theasalians,  who 

aaliaf  Aei^na,  nor  even  the  dis-  migrated,  under  Neoplolemus,  to 

can  accuse  him  of  Epiros)  taking  this  as  an  iasinua- 

,  or  wishing  to  dispan^^  tion  that  their  patriarch  met  his 

the  praise  due  to  any.    This  is  death  in  sacrilegiously  attempting 

is  a  maawrmofelhan  to  violate  the  tea^  of  ApoUo, 

ohecort.    The  inhafaitaat  made  grierow  camplaiiits.    The 
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lieyoDd  the  Icmian  ■»  wwH  not'  bhiiii  mit  li^'Uu 
natives  of  Jegtna  I  aofv  bound  bj^tU  «M  *if 
liospilalitj ;  and  among  mj  own  coant»jliw,i'I 
look  on  all  with  eye  unabaihed,  o'cntquiiiig 
never  the  proper  bonndij  from  my  foot  rwDOvtng 
all  violence: — (maj  the  remaining  ipan-«f  life 
come  happj  to  me :) — be  that  knoiri  me  can  de- 
clare whether  I  approach  aong,  to  utter  daBdemts 
tattle. 

Thou,  Stones,  bj  tribe  from  Enxeaut  deaccnd- 
ed, — ([swear  not  to  bearing  beyond  Ibe  brand, 
to  brandish,  like  the  brau-barbed  javelin,  die  mpid 

tongue) thou  who  from  the  wreitle'  didit'j.ae 

thy  limbs  were  scorched  by  tbe  bumiii^  mu^  na- 
cue  thj  neck  and  vigour  uoioiied  with  iweat:^~ — 
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conqoeror;  I  am  not  sparing  when  I  deal  the 
praise  that  is  due. 

To  twine  crowns  is  easy — Await — The  Muse, 
of  a  truths  binds  for  thee  gold  with  white  ivory, 
and  the  sweet  flower '  culled  beneath  the  ocean 
dew.  ■ 

Reminded  of  Jo ve,  when  thou  singestof  Nemea^  £p.4.ii8. 
gently,  my  soul,  raise  the  famed  sound  of  hymns  : 
on  this  land  it  behoves  with  godly  voice  to  exalt 
the  sovereign  of  the  gods  ;  for  he^  men  say,  begat 
Aeacus^  ruler  of  your  "^  fair-named  country,  and  of 
thee,  O  Hercules^  the  benevolent  friend  and  bro- 
ther.  

If  man  from  man  derives  benefit ;  "  what  shall  Str.  5. 
we  say  is  to  the  neighbour  a  neighbour  with  soul 
unshaken  attached  P     A  joy  more  precious  than 
all— and  when  a  god  is  such. 

Near  ihee^  O  Hercules,  who  didst  quell  the 
giants^  Sogenes^  cherishing  a  soul  affectionate  to 
his  sire^  must  in  happiness  dwell  on  the  hallowed 
wealthy  path  of  his  ancestors :  since  like  as  in  the  ant.  s. 
four-borse  yokes  of  the  car^  he  holds  a  house^  on 
either  hatidy  between  thy  temples. 

1  116. 1. 6C  Coral.  it  appears,  stood  between  two  tern- 

m  115.  v^.  pies  of  Hercules,    yeircrai,  i.  e. 

D  IIT.  Th«  poet  now  prepares  d^roXavei. 
his  retain  to  Sogenes,  whose  house, 
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Blessed  hero^  thee  it  befits  to  supplicate  Hi 
So  genes' favour  Juno  and  her  spouse,  and  the 
blue-ejed  maiden :  thou  too  hast  power  oft  to 
yield  to  mortals  a  remedy  "gainst  difficulties  insur- 
mountable :  would  that  in  the  youth  and  brilliant 
decline  of  these,  thou  mayst  interweaye  a  life  of 
Kp. 6.149.  lasting  vigour,  and  replete  with  bliss ;  may  the 
sons  of  their  sons  ever  hold  this  their  present 
glory^  and  win  hereafter  yet  greater.*—- 

Ne'er  will  my  heart"*  brook  tluit  I  rend  the  me- 
mory of  Neoptolemus,  with  wicked  words ;  to  re- 
peat this  thrice  or  four  times  were  needless ;  so  to 
his  sons  the  vain  chatterer  ever  repeats — CO- 
RINTHUS  SON  OF  JOVE. 

o  150 — 155.  Pindar,  in  a  strain        The  reader  will  have  obserred 

of  religiou  feeling,  now  deprecates  in  this  Ode  a  considerablo  obscu- 

all  wish  to  slander  the  memory  of  rity  as  to  the  couiexion  of  the  ra- 

Neoptolemus.    Repeatedly  to  as-  rious  parts,  a  ndsfortniie  to  be 

•ert  his  piety  would,  says  he,  be  tvaced,  peifaapt,  to  owr  igmanmee 

imitating  the  empty-headed  chat-  of  certain  erents  wlilth  operated 

terer  who  repeats  to  his  children  on  the  poet's  mind  preTioosly,  and 

the  words  Ai6c  K^pcv^oc*    i.  e.  during  its  compoiition :  the  beau- 

Ms  £u6c.  Of  Uiese  two  last  words  ties,  howoTer,  are  more  than  aulB- 

yarious   explanations   have   been  cient  to  compensate  tiiis  inoomreni- 

given;  that  to  which  Heyne  gives  ence,  which,  by  the  by,  oocucs  In 

the  preference  in  his  V.  L.  is :  that  almost  all  authors  of  an  early  date, 

the  inhabitants  of  Megara  having  not  excepting  even  tiioto  in  our 

thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Corintii,  own  tongue  —  fiurtidiow  Indeed 

those  of  the  latter  place  despatched  must  he  be  who  would  refuse  to 

to  the  rebels  ambassadors,  threat-  enjoy   the   sublime    paasugea   of 

ening  them  with  the  wrath  of  Co-  Shakspeare,  because  in  nostef  Uf 

rinthus,  son  of  Jove.    Whence  the  pieces  are  some  allusions,  the  dxift 

words  passed  into  a  proverb  for  of  which  time  has  wr^  In  ^ 

any  thing  repeated  to  satiety.  veil  of  oblivion. 


'  ••'■•■-^JjC^ 


THE  EIGHTH 


NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  DINIS,  SON  OF  MEGAS, 


AN  INHABITANT  OF  AEGINA, 


AND 


Conqueror  in  the  StadiMm. 


Argument. 


The  losrtB  of  tiie  young  are  some  happy,  others  ill-fated, 
1 — 9*  Blessed  were  the  loves  of  Aegina  and  Jove ;  whence 
wa»  bom  Aeacus  of  famed  courage,  9 — 21.  Him  the  poet 
cmmte  far  those  cif  Aegina,  and  prays  the  same  felicity 
as  diat  of  Cinyras,  21—31.  He  returns  from  his  digres- 
aioo,  lest  envy  may  make  him  her  mark,  81 — d7«  Ea?y 
caused  the  destruction  of  Ajax,  whence  he  takes  the  op- 

'  pMunity  of  signalizing  the  power  of  fraud,  37 — 68.  From 
ssch  he  declares  himself  far  removed,  68 — 86.  His  desire 
is  to  adorn  worth  with  song,  as  he  now  does  Dims,  his 
ftAer  Megas,  and  his  tribe. 


«q 


N  E  M  E  A  N  S. 
ODE  vin. 

TO     D  1  N  I  S,     SON    or    M  E  (i  A  S. 
AN  INHABITANT  OF  AIXilNA, 


an.  I.     n  AIL !  Iionnured  Toiilh  ;  thou  herald  oF  Venus' 
ambroitial  loves ;  tlimi,  who,  seated  on  the  browt 


-J^^^ 
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gentle  bands^  that  with  rough ! sweet  is  it, 

when  in  each  deed  straying  not  from  good  suic- 
cess^  man  is  able  to  enjoy  propitious  loves  ;  and  Amt.i.io. 
such^  wardens  of  Cypria's  boons^  attended  the 
nuptial  bed  of  Jove  and  Aegina  ;  and  a  son 
sprung  forth^  sovereign  of  Oenona^  in  strength 
and  in  counsel  excellent. 

Him  many  wished  many  times  to  see  ;  for  un- 
called  the  flower  of  neighbouring  heroes  fain 
would  obey  the  warrior's  majesty ;  both  they  who 
in  ragged  Athens  ruled  the  host ;  and  they  who  ep.  1. 19. 
dwelt  in  Sparta^  sons  of  Pelops. 

A  suppliant  for  the  friendly  land  and  these  citi- 
zens^ I  touch  the  hallowed  knees  of  Aeacus,  bear* 
ing  amid  song  a  Lydian  tiar^  framed  with  daedal 
art^  Nemean  monument  of  Dinis'  double  stadium 
and  of  his  sire  Megas ; — for  in  truth  most  lasting 
to  men'  is  the  bliss  planted  under  god's  favour : 
such  of  yore  in  Ocean  Cyprus  endowed  withsTii.s.so. 
wealth  Cinyras.^ 

leal  or  iaiifeM  amonra ;  since  he  b  SO.  See  Pyth.  iS.  ST,  p.  ISO, 

oMftUftfu  introduction  to  the  note  (f.)    The  connexion  of  th« 

lofvw  of  Jdve  and  Aegina :  the  pa-  ideas  from  26  to  SI,  seems  to  be : 

MHphiMty  tberelbre,  is :  '*  To  some  '<  Dinis  and  his  father  Megas  had 

**  thou  graotest  success,  to  others  **  both  conquered  in  the  foot-race ; 

in  their  love  f  which  is  ''  a  felicity  so  constant  as  to  be  ^n- 

withtrue  lyric  beauty,  *<  joyed  both  by  father  and  son, 

jfoirth  being  represented  as  a  rough  *'  could  never  be  obtained,  saTe  at 

■mato  ■ooiey  while  others  she  at-  ''  the  hands  of  the  gods ;  such,  here* 

fgndt  with  the  tender  care  of  a  '*  tofore,was  that  of  Cinyras."  The 

knring  mother.  poet  was  here  about  to  introduce 
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Here  I  stop,  though  home  on  rapid  feet^  breath- 
ing ere  I  speak  augbt :  for  many  times  have  manj 
things  been  told  of  him  :'  but  finding  new  things, 
to  give  them  to  the  touchstone  to  be  proved  is  a 
huge  danger  y  such  tales  are  food  to  the  envious : 
emy,  that  reaches  the  good,  but  contends  not 
against  the  mean. 

Airr.3.s9.  This,  too,  encircling  with  the  sword,  des- 
troyed the  son  of  Telamon. — ^Him  that  wants 
eloquence^  brave  though  he  be  in  hearty  oblivion 
surelj  depresses  in  the  dire  strife  qf  words ;  and 
the  mightiest  award  is  adjudged  to  cunning  fraud : 
for  with  the  secret  ballots  the  Greeks  served 
Ulysses;  and  Ajax^  reft  of  the  golden  panoply, 
struggled  with  death. 

£r.  2. 48.  Yet  far  different  were  ^  the  wounds  those  two 
heroes  warring  inflicted  with  the  javelin,  defence 
of  men,  on  the  warm  bodies  of  their  foes,  now 
around  Achilles  fresh-slain,  anon  in  the  days  of 

an  episode  respecting  this  king  of  trvftptPtiKSroc  &irh  Hfc  Korawrties. 

CyprnSy  but  recalls  himself,  assert-  mc  r^c  f^^Td  Avaiptaly  ^^nv  this 

iBg  the  difficulty  of  adding  noveltj  word  is  used  in  allnsioB  to  what 

to  things  so  well  known  to  all  as  happened  (L  e.  the  sword  ciitding 

the  history  of  Cinyras;  which  even  the  body)  in  his  fiOl  when  he  slew 

whon  achieved,  leaves  the  author  himself.    Hey.  Pind.  Canon,  ti. 

exposed  to  the  shafts  of  calumny —  764.  S. 

cahimny,  which  attacks  only  the  c  48—54.  Despite  of  the  award 

noble  and  great.    This  leads  him  of  the  Greeks,  Ajax^  though  leas 

to  mention  the  fate  of  AJbx,  who,  cunning  and  eloquent  than  Ulyiaea, 

being  thereby  deprired  of  the  arms  was  by  much  his  superior  in  the 

of  AchHles,  put  himself  to  deatii.—  field  of  war. 
AftfuniKhatu^f  h  40)  rovro  U  n^ 
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other  toiJs^  destrucMve  to  many.  But  e'en  of  old 
existed  the  hateful  art  of  wily  eloquence^  associate 
of  flattering  tales^  compasser  of  frauds  infamous 
worker  of  evil ;  a  craft  which  depresses  the  bril- 
liant, and  lifts  up  the  putrid  glory  of  the  ob- 
scure.-^  

May  such  temper^"^  O  Jove,  ne'er  be  mine ;  but  ste.s.69. 
grant  I  may  tread  the  pure  paths  of  life^  so  dying 
I  may  not  leave  to  my  children  disgraceful  fame. 
Some  yearn  for  gold^  while  others  yearn  for  bound- 
less fields;  but  send,  that  ever  pleasing  to  my 
counliymen,  I  may  conceal  my  limbs  beneath  the 
dust,  praising  the  praiseworthy  ;  but  on  the 
wicked  scattering  disgrace. 

Exalted  by  the  wise  and  just  among  men^  deeds  Ant.s.ss. 
increase,  so  beneath  the  green  dews  the  tree 
tovrers  to  the  liquid  sky various  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  friendly  bards ;  chiefly  in  the  toils  of 
the  contest :  e'en  joy  has  also  need  to  gain  belief 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world . 

O  M^as,  to  bring  back  to  earth  thy  soul  were  Ep.  s.  tt. 
beyond  my  power  ;  and  vain  is  the  end  of  empty 
hopes ;  but'  to  rear  to  thy  tribe  the  Chariadae/  the 


d  S9 — 67.  A  more  sublime  efiu-  the  iiiBpired  writers  themseWes. 
sioo  of  a  devout  and  honest  mind       e  70.  Read  Xaptd^atct,  not  xa- 

eaa  be  found  in  no  other  pagan  piadaig  rt.  See  Hey.  Find.  Carmm. 

antiior ;  it  would  hardly  disgrace  i.  650.  V.  L. 


migbtj  pillar  of  llie    Muses,   lot  Uie  twicc-(wu 
famed  victories  of  thy  feet  is  within  my  readi , 

I  rejoice,  imparling  the  praise  fitting  to  thine 
exploit:  and  vvilli  song 'all  men  make  their  toils 
to  be  void  of  pain.  E'en  of  old  too  the  hjrma  of 
praise  existed ;  naj,  ere  was  the  strife  between 
Adrastus  and  the  sons  of  Cadmus. 

f  83.  Sqq.  in'  linfuic.     In  tbU  trhich,  by  thdireflFCt,  he  c<inipB[ei 

pusa^E  iiri  mnst  be  truislated  in  hymns  of  ^alalsUnn,  a  term  dr- 

&  very  unusual,  and  (Herauum  at-  duced  Irom   the  BDcient  medirsl 

•erta,   uaauthoriEed!  (ignifioBtion,  ui.    See  Hey.  Find.  Cumm.  iu. 

(for  liA  iloi^wv.)     Some  edition*  SST.  Hem.  NoU. 
Kftd  liraoiioic,  ijitlh,  ekanm;  Id 


THE  NINTH 


NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  CHROMIUS   OP   AETNA, 

OmqiurcT  m  the  Chariot  Raeej  at  the  Pytkian  Games, 
which  were  eelebraied  at  Sicy<m. 


Argument. 


He  proclaims  Chromius  conqueror  in  the  Pythian  g^ames, 
hdd  at  Sicyon,  and  hence  declares  him  worthy  of  pnuse, 
1 — ^17.  He  then  digresses  to  Adrastus,  the  founder  of 
^ose  games,  17 — 61.  He  offers  prayers  for  the  Aetneans, 
61 — ^79.  Chromius  reckons  among  the  brave  of  that 
people,  79—103.  Thence  the  poet  returns  to  the  victory, 
which  be  extols. 


NEMEANS. 
ODE  IX. 

TO     CHROMIUS    OF    AETNA, 

Conyneror  in  the  Chariot  Race,  at  the  I'tftldan  Gamrt, 
vikleh  Kere  celebrated  at  StcyoM. 


DcoK.  1.  From  Apollo,  from  Sicyon'  coming  we  will,  ye 
Muscgj  to  new  founded  Aetna  lead  tbe  jubilant 
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tribiae  of  grateful  song  to  the  mother  **  and  her 
two  children^  associate  rulers  of  lofty  Py  tho. 

Among  men  is  a  saying ''  the  deed  nobly  duod.  a. 

'^  achieved  ne'er  should  be  concealed  by  silence,  ^^' 
''  cast  to  the  ground ;  but ""  the  godly  laudatory 

''  strain  of  verse  befits  lofty  exploits .'*    On- 

vrards  then^  awake  we  the  tuneful  cithern  and  the 
Ante  to  the  glory  of  this  prime  of  equestrian  con- 
tests, which,  to  Phoebus,  Adrastus  dedicated,  on 
Asopus**  stream— . 


This  stream  now  named,  mine  be  it  to  embel- 
lish the  hero  ^  with  renowned  honours ; — the  hero  Duod.  s. 

85. 

b  fr-«-lS.  Hm  hjam  is  repre-  throne  he  had  nBnrped  to  flee  from 

•eated  uoesdiDg  the  car,  to  exalt  their  native  land.    Adrastua  went 

I«Iqimi  and  bar  offiiprhig,  Diana  to  Sioyoo,  which  was  giyen  him  as 

ApoUoy  .the  patroaa  of  these  an  asylum  by  Polybus,  soTereign 

▲  similar  personification  of  Corinth,  whose   daughter   he 

baa  abready  occnndy  Ol.  iv.  19.  married ;  there  he  founded  games, 

p»  SI9  sole  (b).  called  Pythian.    Some  time  after 

«  1ft— 17*  Cosstmction :   iioiid,  Adrastus  and  his  brothers  were  re- 

H^wmla  Mmv  ko^oc  irp647^p6c  conciled  to  Amphiaraus,  who,  as 

l9rm.  BiMBdiot  reads  Kaitxaucy  for  a  pledge  of  amity,  received  to  wi& 

deeds  issHfcy  Upraise:  Heyne  ap.  Eriphyle,  Adrastus's  sister.    After 

pnnref .  which  was  undertaken  the  fatal  ex- 

d  91.  Aiirerof  Sicyonia.  pedition  of  the  seven.    TheScho- 

•  84«  Admstas,  who  founded  liast  explains  nearly  as  follows: 

The  poet  having  men-  Froetus  reigned  over  the  whole 

the  Asopus,  is  led  to  insert  of  ArgoUs.  His  dangbters  having 
aa  episode  on  Adrastus  and  the  ,  become  mad,  he  sent  finr  the  seer, 

oter  aooB  of  Talaus,  who  were  Melampus,  who  descended  from 

Maeisteos,  ffippomedon,  Parthe-  Hellenus.    The  seer  cured  the 

BopMas,  and  Pronax*    This  Ta^  daughters  of  Proetus,  receiving  for 

lans  was  kiig  of  Argos ;  he  was  reward  the  two  thirds  of  the  king- 

assassinated  by  Amphiaraus,  who  dom.    One  of  these  parts  Melam- 

eoBpeOed  the  sons  of  bim  whose  pas  kept  for  bioselfi  aid  ga?e  tbe 

R  r 
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who,  that  time  he  there  governed^  ennobling  by 
new  festivals  and  by  contests  of  men  in  va- 
lour^ and  by  polished  cars,  exalted  the  city. 
For  he  escaped  Anipbiaraus,  the  bold  in  enter- 
prise^ and  the  dire  convulsion  of  his  paternal 
home,  fleeing  from  Argos :  quelled  by  sedi- 
tion, no  more  were  the  sons  of  Talaus  rulers ■» 
yet  doth  the  good  man  arrest  increasing  enmity — 
DooD.  4.  these,  as  a  faithful  pledge,  giving  Eripbyle,  sub- 

other  to  his  brother  Bias.  Thus  his  fleet  courser  ArioD  for  his  life, 
the  kingdom  was  divided  between  The  above  is  taken  in  great  part 
the  Melampodidac,  the  Biantidae,  from  the  Scholiast :  Lardier,  in  his 
and  the  Proetidae.  Melampus  Herodotus,  avowedly  translates 
had  for  son  Antiphates,  who  was  the  same  passage,  but  makes  a 
the  father  of  Oecleus,  and  this  strange  mistake,  which,  had  it  been 
latter  of  Amphiaraus.  Bias  was  discovered  by  any  of  his  critics, 
the  father  of  Talaus,  of  whom  A-  would  probably  have  exposed  the 
drastus  was  the  son.  The  de-  learned  scholar  to  those  charges 
scendants  of  Proetus  were  Mega-  of  ignorance  which  are  so  rife 
penthes,  Hipponous,  Capaneus,  among  gentlemen  of  that  generous 
Sthenelus.  A  difference  having  fratemilf:  the  Scholiast  says,  Jiof- 
arisen  between  Amphiaraus  and  opd  Sk  lycv^if  rolp  wipl  'Aftftd' 
Adrastus ;  Talaus  was  slain  by  pooi/  Kal  'A^pct^roy,  wffrc  r6y  fUv 
Amphiaraus,  and  his  son  Adrastus  TaXabv  vwb  'Aftfiap6ov  dwo&aviiw 
compelled  to  fly.  He  sought  re-  — ^the  latter  part  of  which  is  trans- 
fuge  at  Sicyon,  whose  king  was  at  lated  "  Amphiaraiis  fut  tue  par 
that  time  Polybus ;  this  prince  ^  Talaiis" — and  the  subsequent 
gave  him  in  marriage  his  daugh-  words  of  the  Scholiast,  r&v  fk  'A- 
ter,  and  at  his  death  named  him  Bpavrov  ^vyiiv  tic  Sucvwva,  are 
his  successor,  being  without  male  rendered  in  the  same  strangv  nan- 
issue.  Adrastus  being  now  a  ner :  "  Son  fils  Adraste  fot  oblig^ 
mi|^ty  prince,  gave  his  sister  Eri-  ''  de  se  sauver  k  cause  de  ee  mear- 
phyle  to  Anpfaianuis,  his  former  ''  tre.'' —  So  far  from  Adrastus 
enemy,  and  thus  having  at  his  com-  being  obliged  to  fly  from  Argos  on 
mand  the  flnest  part  of  the  north  of  account  of  Talaus  murdering  Am- 
the  Peloponnesus,  he  was  enabled  phiaraus,  it  was  Talaus  hiauelf 
to  undertake  the  fiunous  expedition  who  was  slain  by  Amphiarans. 
against  lliebes;  from  the  dreadful  — Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii«  76S«  8. 
carnage  of  wfaldi  he  alone  of  the  Larcher,  Trad.  d'Htoid.  ir.  Sdl. 
cUefii  «set|pad|  having  to  thank  .See  also  Herod.  Teips.  c.  07. 
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duer  of  her  spousCj'  wife  to  Oecleus'  son^  grew  the 
migbtiest  of  the  jrellow-baired  Greeks ;  and  of 
yore  led  to  Thebes  with  the  seven  gates  the  host 
of  meoy  on  the  path  of  unpropitious  omens :  nor 
did  the  son  of  Saturn^  brandishing  the  lightnings 
ui^  tbem  enraged  to  depart  from  home^  but  to 
desist  from  the  march. 

But  of  a  truth  the  throng  hastened  to  approach  dood.  s. 
manifest  woe^  with  brazen  armour  and  equestrian 
harness :  and  on  the  brink  of  Ismenus,  reft  of 
sweet  return^  they  fattened  with  their  corses  the 
pale  eddying  smoke;  for  seven  pyres  consumed 
the  robust  youths:  but  for  Ampbiaraus/  Jove 
with  the  all-powerful  thunder's  bolt^  cleft  the 
deep-bosomed  earth,  and  concealed  him  and  his 
coursers  ere  that  smitten  on  the  back  by  Pericly- 
menus''' spear^  he  were  disgraced  in  his  warlike  Dvod.  s. 
soul;. for  in  heaven-sent  fears  flee  e'en  the  off* 
spring  of  the  gods ^. 


If  possible/  son  of  Saturn^  far^  far  do  I  avert  bif 


f  37.  Bripliyle  is  so  called  from  ofispring  of  Neptune,  by  Chloris, 

Imt  oonduct  towards  Amphiaraus,  daughter  of  Tiresias.  Amphiarans, 

wkoHi  she  caused,  despite  of  him-  worsted  io  the  combat  with  this 

■df  and  his  prophetic  skiU,  to  be  hero,  had  turned  his  back,  and 

4d  tlM  expedition,  where  he  was  would  have  been  dishonourably 

emed  firom  t&e  list  of  the  living,  slain,  had  not  Jore  opportunely 

Sat  Leap.  Class.  Diet.  Eriphyle.  interposed.    Hey.  Find.  Carmm. 

g  ST.  Compare  Ol.  ri.  20,  sqq.  ii.  7M.   S. 
p.  41.  i  66.  A  rery  abrupt  transition 

h  61.  According  to  the  Scho-  to  the  countrymen  of  Chromius ; 

last,  this  PericlynieanB  was  the  who  were  at  this  time,  it  would 
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ttii/  ftrayera,  this  the  haugbfy  stru^le  of  tbe 
Phoenician  lances  for  death  and  life  ;  I  beaeech 
fheCj  father  Jove,  long  to  vouchsafe  UDto  the 
Aetncans'  sons  the  lot  of  goodly  laws,  and  to 
raise  that  nation  to  brilliant  renown ;  in  that  land 
DouD.  T.  exist,  indeed,  men  that  delight  in  steeds,  that  pos- 
sess souls  superior  to  wealth . 

Is  that  which  I  have  said  hard  to  believe  ?'' 
since  in  the  things  that  bring  glorj  the  love 
of  honour  is  secretly  quelled  by  lucre . 

Hadst  thou  followed  Cbromius '  among  tbe  foot 
and  the  horse,  and  in  the  fights  of  ships,  thoa 
Iiadst  learnt  amid  the  danger  of  hot  battl^  that 

in  war  this  goddess  it  was  that  urged  him  to  repel 
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tbe  pass  of  Areia^  such  light  beamed  too  on  Age-  DfMiD.9. 
sidamus*  "*' son  in  the  first  age  of  life  ■  and 
many.deeds  in  other  dajrs  will  I  proclaim^  achieved 
hy  Tiim  on  tbe  dusty  plain  and  neighbouring  ocean 
but  from  the  toils  that  have  been  undergone 
in  youth  and  in  justice  life  proceeds  sweet  e'en  to 
old  age.'' 

May  Chromius  know  that  at  the  hands  of  the 
gods  he  has  gained  wondrous  bliss :  for  if  con*  Dood.  lo. 
joined  to  store  of  riches  man  obtains  glorious  re- 
nown^ it  is  not  within  his  power^  mortal  that  he 
is^  to  reach  with  his  feet  any  other  more  advanced 
butt. 

The  feast  loves  hilarity :  and  with  the  sweet 
strain  the  new-blooming  triumph  is  exalted ;  but 
daring  is  the  minstrel  voice  when  near  the  wine- 
cup;  mingle  then  some  one  the  draught  sweet 
forerunner  of  the  choral  hymn  ;''  and  dole  the 


m  99.  Ageddamus,  the  father  ploits  of  his  hero,  but  confines  him- 

of  ChramiiiB.    This  battle,  on  the  self  here  to  the  deeds  of  his  youth, 

bAoJu    of  the   Helorus,  wherein  as  the  most  important,  since  thexe- 

Chromius  00  much  distinguished  by  he  gained  that  fair  name  which 

hiMiH*1f^   was,   according    to   the  will  accompany  him  even  to  the 

Scholiast,  fought  with  the  Cartha-  grave. 

gliisans :  Ivurif <rc  yiip  Ivrav^a  (i.  e.  o  120.  Tlie  minstrels,  it  appears, 

l¥  Tt&g  itKToii  rov  *£Xwpov)  Kap-  commenced  at  the  tables  of  their 

X^Im^v^,  trvfAfiaxdiv  TkXiavi   rtp  patrons,  by  drinking  a  cup  of  wine 

rupA^p^j   rtf   ^liTKOKpdrovi    Sia-  ere  they  struck  up  their  song  of 

Stx^'  Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii.  706.  praise  :    hence    the    wine-cup   is 

n  101—106.  The  poet  will  here-  termed  the  rrpofdravy  ^poifyvn^v, 

alltr-  blazon  the  many  other  ex-  prophet,  forerunner  of  ihehyma. 
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DroD.  11.  Tine's  potent  son  in  the  golden  goblets  ;^  goblets, 
I  say,  which  erewhile  the  mares  gained,  and  from 
Sicyon  the  holy  sent  to  Chromius  with  Apollo's 
wreaths  twined  for  the  worthy. 

Father  Jove !  I  pray  that^  aided  by  the  Graces^ 
I  may  celebrate  this  triumph,  and  more  than  all 
others  with  my  verses  adorn  the  victory,  heaving 
nearest  to  the  Muses'  mark. 

p  183.  Hie  prize  at  the  Pythian    goblets.    See  the  fbUowing  Ode, 
games  of  Sicyon,  was  some  golden    1. 80. 


•■? 


THE  TENTH 


NEMEAN  ODE,* 


INSCRIBED 


TO   THIAEUS,  SON   OF  ULIAS, 


Conqueror  in  the  Wrestling  Match, 


Argument. 


The  poet  rapidly  oommemorates  many  tales  relating  to  the 
glory  of  Argos,  but  at  length  directs  himself  entirely  to 
tiie  conqueror,  1 — 39.  He  praises  his  victories,  and  hopes 
he  may  hereafter  win  the  Olympic  crown,  39 — 68.  Thence 
he  proceeds  to  the  praise  of  his  nation,  68 — 90.  Of  which 
was  Pamphaes,  with  whom  the  Dioscuri  sojourned :  thb 
leads  him  to  a  digression  on  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
noble  instance  of  brotherly  love  in  the  latter. 


•  See  note  (a)  to  the  preceding  Ode,  p.  3(V4. 


NEMEANS. 
ODE  X. 

TO    THIAErS,     SON    OF    TJLIAS, 

Conqueror  in  the  WretlUng  Match. 


X  E  Graces  !  hymn  the  city  of  Danaus,  and  of 
liis  fifty  brilliant- throned  daughters,  Argoa,  god- 
becoming  mansion  of  Judo  !  For  through  ita  va- 


M>    J 
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of  the  blue  eyes^  wrought  an  imDiortal  deity  :  in 
Tbebes  too  the  earthy  scathed  by  the  bolts  of 
Jove^  received  Oecleus*  prophetic  son^  cloud  of 
war. 

E'en  by  its  fair*haired  dames  does  Argos  too 
excfll:  approaching  Alcmena  and  Danae^  Jove  of 
old  made  manifest  this  its  praise. 

Argos  too^  in  upright  justice^  endowed  with  the 
fruit  of  wisdom  Adrastus'  sire  and  Lynceus  :*  and 
fostered  the  valour  of  Amphitryon ;  and  he  that 
in  bliss  surpasses  all"^  united  himself  to  the  race  ep.  i.  2b. 
of  that  hero:  for  wbile^  clad  in  arms  of  brass^  Am- 
phitrt/on  was  slaying  the  Teleboans^  the  sovereign 
of  the  immortals^  likened  to  him  in  face^  went  into  • 
the  palace,  bearing  the  dauntless  seed  of  Her- 
cules :  him  whfee  spouse  in  Olympus^  fairest 
of  the  gods^  Hebe,  walks  near  her  mother^  Juno^ 
protectress  of  matrimony. 

Scant  is  my  voice  to  produce  all  the  glories  str.s.ss. 

odIj  a  fiuDons  warrior,  but  also  a  recompcnce  fjr  his  wound,  but 

endowed  with  immortality ,  on  tlic  Ihi^  lie  could  not  receive,  having 

Mlowing  occasion.     His   father,  devoured  human  flesh;  the   gift 

TydeoMf  had  been  wounded  in  the  was  therefore,  at  his  request,  trans- 

TMmb  war  by  Melanippus;  en-  ferred    to     his    son    DkNnedes. 

ngedy  lie  desired  Arophiaraus  to  Schmid.    Nemeonn.    2S7.     Hey. 

bvhig  Urn  the  head  of  his  foe;  Find.  Carmm.  II. 779, sqq.    S. 

whieh  being  done,  Tydens  satiated  c  91.  i.  e.  Talaus  and  the  son 

his  rerenge  by  derouring  the  flesh  of  Aegyptus,  spared  by  Hypem- 

cm  the  skull.    Now  Minenra  had  nestra. 

inNMBlsed  Tydeos  immortality,  as  d  S4.  Jupiter. 

8  S 


whereof  tlie  Argive  land  hoMi  the  lot :  atti  tbe 

closed  tusle  of  men  U  hard  to  withstand oc'er- 

thelcss,  my  soul,  awake  (be  fair-stringed  \yre,  and 
sing  the  glory*  of  the  boxing  art . 

The  brazen  list'  impels,  of  a  truth,  the  people 
to  Juuo's  sacrifice,  and  to  the  adjudgment  of  the 
prizes:  there  Ulisfi'  son,  Thiaeus,  twice  trium- 
a^t2.4g.  phant,  won  the  oblivion  of  toils  that  now  seem 
easy  :  erewhile  too  he  prevailed  amid  tbe  Grecian 
throng  at  P;tho,  and  accompanied  bj  success,  gave 
the  Muses  to  cultivate  the  crown  won  on  tbe 
Isthmus  and  in  Nemea  ;  thrice  at  tbe  ocean  gates 
gaining  victory :  thrice  too  on  the  hallowed 
fields,  beneath  Adrastus  sway        .' 
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his  moath  utters  not ;  but  in  thee  lies  each  event 
of  deeds  ;  nor  does  be^  endowed  as  he  is  with 
ralour^  seek^  through  faintness  of  hearty  to  avert 

thtj  favour: 1  sing  ,things  known  unto  god5Ep.sj^7. 

and  whoso  contends  for  the  prime  of  noblest 
prices :—— Pisa  possesses  the  lofty  list  of  Her- 
cules  . 

Him  too  twice,'  at  sundry  times,^  in  the  Athe- 
Btani*  feasts,  did  the  sweet  voices  sing  conqueror: 
and  the  olive's  fruit^  in  the  fire-baked  clay  came  to 
Juno^s  valiant  people,  enclosed  within  the  daedal 
bounds  of  the  vase. 

Theiaeus  !  through  the*  famed  line  of  thy  ma-  Str-s-so. 

rito  toa^e  ope  id  consequi  expe-  crocks  of  oil  were  inclosed :  such 

tit  Hej.  Pfnd.  Cannm.  ii.  777.  S.  ca^s,  says  he,  were  necessary,  in 

Bttd.  ncyj.  Tip.  629.    Schmid.  order  that  the  brittle  prise  mi^t 

NoBeomi.  241.  be  carried  about  in  the  triumphant 

i  61.  Tin  poet  returns  |o  the  procession :  they  were   probably 

of  his   hero's   con-  painted  and  adorned  with  Tarious 

I,  which  he  has  interrupted  devices   relative  to  the  victory: 

ftoBl.ftlylopo«r  forth  his  prayers  such  is  what  the  passage  allows 

to  Jove.  us  to  conclude :  interpretes  antiqui 

k  OS.  kfffiAitiav,  i.  e.  <iva/3oX^c  nugantur.    Panw,  Nott  in  Find. 

ttifhc  jwofAmiQ   fLtraJi^.      Hey.  82S. 

PiiMi.CanuB.ii.77S.    S.  •    S9~72.    Construction:    (m) 

I   64 — 06.   Thiaeus    had     won'  e<catr,  lircrai  (<roi)   riftd  lidyttp 

twice  in  ^e  Panathenaea,  at  A-  (i.  e.  tf  ivi  role  dyA^t  roic  cd  liyi*. 

I,  where  the  prize  was  a  vase  vur-^uaiv)  ^aftdxt^  o^v  Xaplricei 

Widi  oB :  these  vases,  there-  koa  TvvSapUaic  («or<i,  itd)  w^vy^ 

ftte^  Pindar  represents  as  coming  vtoTOv  yivoc  lucr^iimv   hfuri^mv. 

te  Jv&o'i  people,  i.  e.  to  Argos.  Theiaeui^toihMt  heUnig9{i'^Tai0m^ 

WMh  regard  to  the  a^i?,  Pauw  adest  tibi,  est  tibi)<^^tory  ^/rs- 

ebeerree,  that  Sehmidius  and  Be-  queni  victor  in  {litdymv   ^anUauc^ 

MNlfet  understand  them  properly  to  saepe   victoriis   illustrata  gloria) 

«Ihide  to  the  eases  in  which  the  ymitr  fwomw  tfik*  Gruu  mU  tk$ 


tcrnal  ancestors,  aided  by  the  Graces  and  the  Tya- 
daridcij,  tlic  frequent  gtory  of  victory  gained  in 
the  h^t  belongs  to  thee. 

M'cre  I  kinsman  of  Thrasyclus  and  Antias, 
1  would  hold  myself  worthy  not  to  hide  the 
light  of  mine  eyes  in  Argos !  For  iu  how  many 
(if  their  triumphs  bath  Proetus'  city,  the  trainer 
of  coursers,  bloomed  !  Four  times  too  in  the  re- 
cess of  Corinth,  and  among  the  men  of  Cleonae : 
I)  likewise  from  Sicyon  they  came  to  Argoa  enriched 
with  the  silver  wine-cups;  and  from  Pellene,  their 
backs  clad  in  the  tender  woof. 

But  bc}oiid  power  is  it  to  sum  the  many  skieltis 

«/br;iss  thcj/  have  won,  (for  to  number  them  were 


atfalets  is  iDboro  to  tfaem  ;■  for,  with  Mercury  aad 
Hercules,  tbe  patroos  «f  wide  Sputa"  rule  the 
blooming  fate  of  the  listsj  mostlj  careful  of  just 
meoj   aad,  of  a  truth,  faithful  is  the  .race  of 


Ezcbang^i^,  they  dwell  in  turn  one  day  beside 
their  beloved  fitther,'  Jove,  the  oext  beneath  the  sn.  a. 
deeps  of  tbe  earth,  in  the  hollows  of  Therapae, 
each  BWiag  the  same  lot :  since  when  in  war  Castor 
was  slain,  Pollux  preferred  such  existence  to  being 
wholly  a  god,  asd  ever  abiding  in  heaven.  For 
him  Idas,  in  furious  anger,  touching  the  kine, 
marred  with  the  brazen  javehn's  point. 

From  Tajgelus,   kenning  afar,  Ljnceuai  saw  Ant.  4. 

D  07.   t.  e,  CulDT  and  Pollux,  nitb  llieL;a»ilR,Eini  of  Acgyplai, 

who   Bliureil   with   Hercales  and  rnvnlioned  in   the  earlier  part  of 

Mstciirytbe  care  ofths  grmaastic  this  Ode  0  these  aasociated  with 

lilla.     01.  iii.  01.  the  Dioacuri :  a  quarrel  happened 

o  101—102.  The  drin  of  Iheie  between  them  at  the  iliviBion  of 

two  lines  seems  to  be  ;  "  The  gods,  some   plundered   kinc,   in  conie- 

"  DiiodAil  of  the  hospitality  shewn  quence  wlieruf  Idas  sleV  Castor, 

■*  them  b;  mcD,  shew  their  grati-  {who  was  mortal ;)  in  return  tin 

"  tude  to  their  old  fHenda  bj  svp-  which,  Lynceus    was    killed   by 

''  porting   with  a  CMtering  haiid  Pnllui,  and  Idas  scathed  b;  the 

■'  their  posterity,  and  guiding  them  thunder. 

"  to  success."  The  immortal  Pollnx,  inconsala- 

Having  mentioned  the  Dioscuri,  ble  fur  the  loss  of  his  brother,  nb- 

the  poet  now  proceeds  to  a  beau-  tained  of  Jore  the  permission  to 

tiful  episode,  describing  the  fra-  share  with  him  the  privilege  of  hU 

temal  aflection   that   existed   be.  birlh ;  aince  which  lime  they  lire 

tnwnthcm.  allrmntely  in  heaven  among  the 

p  m,  vn-   Aphareus  had   by  gods,  and  in  the  tomb   with  the 

Arane   two  sons,  Idas  and  Lyn-  dead. 

ce^fifwbunottvbe  conbundcd  q  lift.  It  nppcHi  from  this,  and 


ai0 
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bath  brothers  seated  within  an  oak'r  trunk  ;  for 
of  all  on  eartb  his  eye  was  the  keenest ;  straight 
the  sons  of  Aphareus  approached  with  rapid  ket, 
and  swiftly  did  they  commit  the  mighty  deed ; 
at  Jove's  hands  too  endured  dire  ivoe.  For  anon 
Leda's  son  came  pursuing ;'  and  they  withstood 
fast  by  their  father's  tomb.  Thence  snatching 
£p.4.iS5.the  sepulchral  pillar^  they  hurled  the  polished 
stone  'gainst  Pollux*  breast ;  but  him  they  nei- 
ther marred  nor  repelled ;  and  now  he  rushing 
forward  with  his  rapid  javelin^  plunged  the  brass* 
into  Lynceus'  ribs;  Jove  too  hurled  upon  Idas 


from  the  renes  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast,  that  after  the  diTision  of 
the  plunder,  the  Dioscuri  retired 
in  ambush  to  the  hollow  trunk  of 
an  oak :  Lynceus,  who  was  famed 
for  his  quickness  of  sight,  ascended 
to  the  top  of  Ttiygetus,  whence 
■eelng  the  whole  of  Peloponne- 
sus, he  discovered  the  two  bro- 
thers in  their  hiding  place,  and 
beckoned  to  Idas,  with  whom  he 
hastened  to  attack  them;  in  the 
fray  Castor  was  slain. 

Hie  rerses  quoted  by  the  Scho- 
liast I  read  thus : a2if/a  Sk  Avy- 

cf^ Tifdyf rov  irpoeipatvt,  wo- 

aiv  raxiiirm  irnroc^wc* 'AKp6- 

raroy  ^  iyafiAcy  iuSkfiKiro  vijffov 

dwatrav TatrrakiSov    ncXoiro;, 

T&x^  ^  ctffi^c  Kvitfiot  ^pwp       ■  *0^ 

fyf*» Kderopd    ^'    Ifrxdiaftov 

Kal  AtS-XofSpov    HoXvitvKteu 

N*?f  S'  V 

**  Speedily  Lynceus,  confiding  in 
**  his  swift  feet,  ascended  Tayge* 
^  tas,  and  haTing  reached  its  top, 


'^  descried  the  whole  isle  of  Pe- 
''  lops,  Tantalus'  son ;  swiftly  too 
*'  the  illustrious  hero's  eye  dis- 
**  cemed  both  seated  within  a  hol- 
"low  oak:  Castor  the  tamer  of 
**  horses,  and  Pollux  the  bearer  of 
''  prises  ;**  &c. — Hey.Pind.Carmm. 
i.  606 ;  and  ii.  7S8.  S. 

r  121 — 194.  The  consequences 
of  the  murder  of  Castor.  Pollux 
and  the  thunder-shafts  of  Jove 
pursued  the  assassins;  they  re- 
tired to  the  tomb  of  Aphareus,  and 
there  opposing  Pollux,  hurled  a- 
gainst  him  the  stone  pillar  which 
adorned  the  sepulchre;  but  Pollux 
remained  unhurt :  for,  being  Jove- 
bom,  his  blood  was  immortal. 

'AyaXfui  *AtSa  is  not  to  be  trans- 
lated statue  of  Pluto,  but  as  equi- 
valent to  OT^Xif  V  rov  r^i^povyfor  sta- 
tues were  unknown  in  those  early 
days.    Hey.  Pind.  Cnnnoi.  i.  65S. 

s  131. 

Prior  aerU  erat  quam  fteri  cognUm  umm. 

liiicnt.  V.  lim 

Aocordiog  to  Resiod,ft«  Htitk 
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the  smouldering  thunderbolt^  bearer  of  fire ;  and 
reft  of  belp^  they  were  burnt  together. — •. — Battle 
Vfith  the  mightier  is  dangerous  for  men  to  en«> 
counter.——— 

Swiftly  then  Tyndarus'  son  returned  to  his  va-  Str.  s. 
liant  brother,  and  found  him  as  yet  not  dead^  but 
striking  horror  with  the  pantings  in  his  breath : 
now  shedding  burning  tears^  amid  his  sighs  be 
cried  aloud : 

''  Saturnian  sire !  what  can  ever  be  the  end  of 
"  my  woes  ?  Do  thou^  O  king,  impart  e'en  to  me 
*^  death  with  this  mtf  brother.     Reft  of  friends^ 
''  honour  is  lost  to  man :  and  few  of  mortals  are  a«t.  s. 
^*  in  danger  faithful  to  share  the  toil/' 

Thus  he  spake :  then  Jove  came  before  him^ 
and  uttered  these  words: 

''  Thou  art  my  son  :  but  this  thy  brother,  ber 
'*  heroic  husband  pouring  mortal  seed  in  thy  mo- 
^'  ther,  engendered.  But  go  to^  nevertheless  I 
grant  thee  choice  of  these :  if  thyself  eschewing 
death  and  hated  age^  thou  preferrest  to  dxvell  ep.  s. 
''  in  Olympus  in  company  of  Pallas  and  Mars  of 
''  the  black  spear ;  the  lot  of  those  is  thine  :  but 


€€ 


wat  ifst  ploughed  with  braAs,  iron    who  worked  that  metal  were  still 
tet  being  diacorered :  and  even    called  x«t^((<^C* 
w1m«  il  waa  very  common,  thoae 


"  if  thou  hast  at  heart  to  penerere  for  thy  bro- 
"  ther,  and  to  ^ield  him  equal  share  of  M,  then 
"  ahalt  thou  breathe,  dwelling  half  beneath  (be 
"  earth,  half  in  the  golden  domes  of  heaven." 

When  the  god  had  spoken  thus,  Pollux  re- 
volved not  the  double  choice  in  his  soul :  and 
Jove  freed  the  e^e,  and  next  the  voice  of  Castor 
with  the  brazen  tiar. 


THE  ELEVENTH 


NEMEAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  ARISTAGORAS, 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE   PRYTANEUM   OF  TEN£DOS» 


And  Son  of  ArceHlaus. 


Argument. 


*o^ 


The  poet  congratulates  Aristagoras  for  his  accessioa  to  the 
WMga^tncf,  1— 12,  Praises  him  for  his  father,  the  beauty 
of  his  form,  and  the  victories  he  had  won  in  the  lists, 
12—49.  He  deduces  his  origin  from  Pisander,  42—60. 
And  finally  obsenres,  that  in  noble  blood  the  valour  of  aa- 
cestry  now  sleeps,  anon  shines  forth  in  pure  lustra. 


Tt 


NEMEANS. 
ODE  XI. 

TO     ARISTAGORAS, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE   PRVTANEUM  OF  TENCDOS, 

And  Som  of  Areetilatu. 


Offspring  of  Rhea/  thou,  unto  whom  have 
been  allotted  the  Pr^Unea,  Vesta,  sister  of  Jotc, 
most  lofty,  and  of  Juno,  the  sharer  of  bis  i 
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libations,  oft  too  with  the  fat  of  sacrifice :  harp 
and  song  resound  near  them  ;  and  at  their  boards 
ever  spread^  the  right  of  Jove,  the  hospitable^  is 
adored. 

Do  thou  then  vouchsafe  that  in  glory  and  with 
heart  unmarred^  they  may  perfect  the  lofly  duties 
of  the  twelvemonth.     Meanwhile  I  proclaim  aEp.  i.  is. 
happy  man  his  sire  Arcesilaus^  and  exalt  the  won- 
drous frame  and  inborn  valour  of  his  son. 

Whoso  possessing  wealth''  exceeds  in  beauty 
others^  and  in  the  contests  prevailing^  hath  shewn 
might ;  he  shall  be  mindful  that  he  is  clothed  in 
mortal  limbs^  and  hereafter  will  be  clad  in  earthy 
the  end  of  all  things. 

And  with  the  goodly  praise  of  citizens,  it  be-STB.s.s2. 
boves  tJiis  hero  to  be  extolled  and  sung,  adorned 
with  dulcet  strains :  from  his  neighbours  won  six- 
teen brilliant  triumphs  in  the  Pale^  and  far-beam- 
ing Pancratium''  have  crowned  Aristagoras  and 


c  14 — ^Sl.  Hie  poet,  as  U  often  wrestling,  and  the  pancratian^ — 

hiM  castom,  breaks  the  string  of  Tlie  first  of  these  required  great 

praise,  to  interpose  a  moral  reflee-  strength  and  agility  of  body ;  tlM 

titti  OB  the  brenty  of  human  lilk  second  not  only  strength  and  agl* 

TIm  landatory  strain  is  resumed  at  Uty,  bat  great  courage  also,  since 

LSI.  itwasarery  rongfaanddangeroof 

d  98—87.  By  these  words  it  exercise  :    for   which   reason  we 

affaan  ttat  the  two  exercises  in  need  not  wonder  at  the  pareota  d 

uMA.  Aristagoras  had  gained  so  Aristagoras  for  being  nnwiUfng  to 

mnay  vktocicf,  were  the  pale,  or  let  him  enter  the  lists  at  Pythta 


bis  fair-named  laad:  but  bn  pueoti'  fainter  bopcs 
AiT.s.!&  barred  him  to  anajr  the  comfaati  id  Pjrtbo  and  ia 
Olympia. 

Yes !  For  by  Horcus,*  I  hold  that,  had  be  come 
to  Castalia  and  to  Saturn's  fair-embowered  bill,  be 
would  have  returned  ia  more  noble  mood  than  the 
rival  boxers,  exalting  tbe  quioqueonial  feast,  rite 
Ep.  3. 14.  of  Hercules,  and  bis  locks  eotwioed  with  tbe  pur- 
ple boughs. But  among  mortals,  vain  bout- 

ings  bereave  tbe  one  of  bliss,  while  again,  with  its 
hand  drawing  backwards,  the  undaring  soul  es- 
tranges from  his  own  glory  another  that  holds  his 
valour  cheap  overmuch. 
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Easy  indeed  was  it  to  recognise  Pisander'i  STR.t.tt. 
blood  of  old  proceedittg  from  Sparta  (since  from 
AfHyclae '  he  came  with  Orestes^  hither  leadii^  a 
band  of  braaen-maiied  Aeolians ;)  and  that  from 
his  maternal  ancestor  Melanippus  blended '  with 
Ismenus*  stream. 

But  ancient  worth  alteming  brings  vigour  to  Ant.s.  49. 
the  race  of  men :  of  a  constancy  neither  does  the 
black  tilth  yield  fruit ;  nor  do  the  trees  in  each 
revolution  of  the  year  bear  fragrant  flowers  equal 
in  abundance,  but  in  turn :  thus  too  does  fate  rule 
mortal  vigour. 

But  of  what  proceeds  through  J6ve  no  manifest  Ep.  s.  5i. 
token  exists  for  men:   nevertheless  we  walk  in 
haughtiness^  perpending  many  deeds  ;  for  mortal 

f  44.  TenedoSy  together  with  Sa-  TpmicSv  t<ntpwj  vw'  aini^v  t6p 

nKM  and  Lesbofl,  was  reckoned  as  'HpocXci^Mv  tie  UtXow6vvii9ov  «&- 

partof  AeoUs:  Strabo  bears  testi-  ^o9ov  itr  'Apx^Kaoy  %A6v  Utivov 

matj  that  Orestes  was  the  first  wipat&ircu  rbv  KtoKuehv  crSKov  da 

who  projected  the  Aeolian  colony  r^v  vvv  Kv^iriiv^v.    rpavv  H  rdy 

in  Ada,  althon^  he  did  not  com-  vtbv  iripaiAffai  rb  irXlov  r^c  trrpar 

plete  it  s  4  t6v  AloKstav  AiroiKia  rtag  tl^  Aifffiov,  ke,    Strab.  xiii.  e 

iffiuidffSil  Awb  rriQ  KvCccifv^c  M^-  Gedik.  Pind.  Carmm.  Sell.  369. 

Xpt  Tov  KdUov  Kai  rov  "Ep/iov  iro-  g  46—48.  That  is  to  say :  **  his 

rofiov.    Ttrpeun  yckp  ytveaiQ  wptc-  "  blood,  descending  fVom  Melanip- 

Pvriptiv  ^cmI  Tfjv  AloXiKTJv  ^iroc-  "  pus,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  his 

Ktav  Hit  'Itvucfji'    SiarpifidQ   9k  "  mother,  is  of  Theban  origin  f* 

Xa/3fTy  xai  xp6vovc  iioKporipovi.  expressed  by  the  poet  ''  as  being 

'O^0Ti|v  fdy  ydp  dpKat  tov  <n6\ov  *'  mingled  with  the  stream  of  Isme- 

rivdl'   Iv  'ApKutlq,   TikivTri<ravTot  **  nus,"  which,  all  know,  was  a 

rbv  /SCor,  Siaiiiaff^ai  rbv  vtbv  ait'  river  of  Boeotia." 
rov  HlvSikoVy  IKflKovra  erc<rt  r&v 


limbs  are  bound  with  hope  uoblusbing;  jet  the 
tides  of  event  lie  far  removed  from  Ibreknowladge,— 
it  behoves  to  seek  tbe  meui  of  advantage ;  but 
dire  is  the  fully  of  pursuits  unattainable. 


THE 


ISTHMIANS. 


THE  FIRST 


ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  HERODOTUS  OF  THEBES, 

Conqueror  in  the  Chariot  Race, 


Argument. 

Layiag  aside  his  other  business,  the  poet  declares  he  will 
compose  a  hymn  to  Herodotus,  after  the  example  of  Cas* 
tor  and  lolaus,!— -<I2.  To  whose  praise  he  then  digresses^ 
22—44.  He  then  returns  to  the  conqueror,  whom  he 
praises,  and  whose  Yictories  he  enumerates,  44 — ^96.  He 
next  launches  into  a  description  of  the  conqueror's  great 
happiness. 


U  U 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE  I. 

TO    HERODOTUS    OF    THEBES, 

CtmqiwroT  tH  the  Chariot  Race. 


Thebes*  of  the  golden  shield,  my  mother! 
thjr  conceraa  will  I  hold  more  important  e'«i  than 
mj  other  occupatioD :  ma^  the  rugged  Delosj  on 
which  I "  pour  my  genius,  pursue  rae  not  with  her 

tndignatioo : What  to  the  good  is  dearer  than 

their  honoured  patents  P 


a  l~4.  The  poet,  when  he  un-  dio  effnio.     He; .  Pind.  Canniq.  i. 

dertook  tu  compote  thi«  hyum  of  BT6.    lie  Scholiast  explain*  it : 

pnUe,  wu  busied   in  preparing  If'  j  vEf,  ry  AqXy,  r^v  amviifv 

ibr  the  inhabitantc  of  Ceoa  a  paean  ilx'"'    t^C    rpo^W-     Hej.  Pind. 

to  DelOB.    The  paean  or  Pindar  Carmm.  ii.  T9T.  S.    Benedict  ob- 

wuahymncMitaiiiiDgethomintun  serves:  rf^vfiiivc  Gnecis  dicitur 

et   deorum   laudes.      Serrius    in  qui  toc 'oili^ocMl  in  "I'Ibb  i^  *' 

Aeneid.  10,  TIS.  ut  it'c  afpolima  axvf^vot.    Ben. 

b  4  •r*ix'7'°'i  'r"'/"",  '<■  4*0  niff.  irtp.  6ss. 

hymno  onanda  ttempatia  mm,  sin- 
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Bear  with  ine^  isle  of  Apollo.— —-Favoured  of  the 
gods^  I  will^  of  a  truth,  bring  to  an  end""  both 
hjrons:  exalting  amid  choral  song  with  the  ocean  aht.  i.  s. 
meUj  Apollo  of  the  unshorn  locks  on  Ceos'  soil^ 
encircled  by  the  deep :  and  the  sea-bound  brow  of 
the  Isthmus ;  since  to  Cadmus'  host  it  has  yielded 
from  the  combats  six  wreaths^  victorious  glory  to 
our  land.-^The  land  too  wherein  Alcmene  pro-  ep.  i.  u. 
duced  the  adamantine  boy^  before  whom  of  yore 
quaked  the  hound  of  Geryon. 

But  I  working  to  Herodotus  the  prize  for  the 
four-horse  car^  who  with  no  alien  hands  ruled  the 
reins^  will  unite  him  to  the  Castorean  or  lolaus* 
hymn :  ^  for  of  all  heroes^  those  guiders  of  the 
car  were  born  the  noblest  in  Lacedaemon  and  in 
Thebes:  they  too  in  the  games  handled  most8Ts.2.96. 
combats^  and  adorned  their  mansion  with  tripods, 
and  with  cauldrons^  and  with  golden  goblets 
tasting  of  the  victorial  wreaths:  bright  shines 
their  valour  too  in  the  naked  stadia^  and  in  the 
mailed  race,  amid  the  clatter  of  shields* 

How  nobli/  too  does  it  shine  by  their  arm  !  heav-  Aiit.3.si. 
ing  with  the  lance,  and  when  they  hurled  the  stony 
disk ! — ^for  not  yet  was  the  pentathlon :  *  no !  to 
each  labour  was  decreed  its  separate  prize  :  with 

c  7.  ZivKv  dftfoTiptiv  xoptVwv  ''  bonoar  such  a  hymn  as  was  simg 

riXoQf  utmmqiie  hymnum  ad  finem  '*  after  the  chariot  rictories  of  Cis* 

deducatn.  Hey.Piiid.Cannm.i.676.  *^  tor  or  lolaus." 

d  31.  i.  e.  "*  I  will  sing  in  his       e  S5.  See  vol.  i.  p.  106,  note  (gO 


the  man;  botigha  of  wfaich  their  loclu  begirt,  thej 
oft  appeared  on  Dirce's  itreams,  and  fait  hy 
Eurotas — Ihc;,  Ipbiclea'  sod,  citizen  of  the  race 
ef.3.  10.  sprung  from  dragon's  teeth,*  and  lyndarides, 
who  among  the  Achaeans  dwells  in  llierapne's 
lofty  seat.— All  haU ! 

Folding  the  strain  around  Neptune,  and  the 
godly  Isthmus,  and  the  Onchestiaa  shore,'  I  will, 
amid  the  booours  of  this  hero,  blazon  the  Inigbt- 
fanied  lot  of  his  sire  Asopodorus,  and  his  paternal 
land  of  OrcbomenuB,  which,  from  the  boundless 
STit.3.si.  main,  received  him  struggling  in  chilling  woe  with 
shipwreck;  butnow  again  the  inborn  fate  of  ancient 
bliss  attends  his  family : He  that  has  suf- 
fered toil,  possesses  also  in  mind  foreknowledge. 
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strel  18  tibe  giff*fbr  all  tofls^  singing  the  goodly 
strain  to  rear  a  unirersal  glory. 

For  in  various  works  various  is  the  sweet  reward  Ep.  s.  g5. 
to  men/ to  tiie  shepherd^  the  husbandman^  and  the 
hunter,  and  him  that  the  sea  feeds :  for  each  of  these 
is  intent  chasing  from  his  bellj  painful  hunger :  but 
who  in  the  games  or  warring  has  gained  splendent 
glory^  he  receives^  when  praised^  the  loftiest  gain^ 
the  flower  of  citizens'  and  strangers'  speech. 

But  alteming/ it  behoves  us  for  the  chariot  Str.  4. 70. 
victor;/  to  sing  our  neighbour  Saturn's  son^  shaker 
of  the  earthy  ruler  of  the  Hippodrome :  thy  sons^ 
too^  Amphitryon^  it  behoves  to  address^  as  also 
Mnyas'  recess  and  the  honoured  Eleusinian  grove 
of  Ceres  and  Euboea,  for  your  curved  cirques  : 
thy  precinct,  too^  O  Protesilas^  in  Phylace  of  the  Ant.  1.83. 
Achean/race^  I  add  to  my  song. 

But  to  proclaim  all  which  Mercury,  sovereign 
of  the  list^  has  given  to  Herodotus  through  his 
steeds,  the  hymn  scant  in  length  forbids : — oft,  of 
a  truths  does^  that  which  is  held  in  silence  bring 
the  greater  pleasure. 

h  76—84.  The  poet  now  hints  of  Euboea ;  and  lastly,  the  funeral 

at  the  Tarious  games  in  which  He-  games  in  honour  of  Protesilaus,  in 

rodotus  had  conquered ;  but  men-  Thessaly. 

tions  only  the  deities  and  heroes  to  i  88—89.  One  of  those  sentences 

whom  they  were  sacred  :  those  of  in  praise  of  brevity  so  frequent  in 

Onchestus  to  Neptune ;  the  lolaea,  our  author, 
at  Thebes;  the  Eleusinian;  those 


>.  Mar  he,  borne  on  the  shining  wings  of  the 
iveet-sounding  Pierian  mudi,  fill  hii  faandi  e'en 
io  Pvtho  toOj  and  vith  the  noblest  boughs  of  the 
Olvnipic  garaes,  and  of  Alpheus,  working  gloiy 
to  Thebes  of  the  teren  gates : — whoso  cherisha 
hidden  MTcalth  beneath  his  roof,  and,  OTerturniog^ 
others,  smiles,  be  knows  not  that  lie  ifiust  delirer 
his  soul  to  Pluto,  reft  of  glory. 

L  »«.  SW.'*-^  r  i^rirrmr  11X4,  Pjth.iiU.  IIT.  IncUtor  imit,  nd- 

•^^11.  <-«t  rutor.  pm  t/itiwnt  Tcnniui  proatemiL    Hej.  Find. 

:>,T,nr.nr<'i^  ftelwt  mtUit;  CuMi.i.SH. 
dafium    iiti.TTv*    ■    lacta  :    at 


THE  SECOND 


ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  XENOCRATES  OF  AORAGAS, 


(Jonqiterw  in  the  Chariot  Race* 


Arqvmbht. 


TluB  hymn  is  sent  to  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  Xenocrates, 
the  conqueror :  Pindar  declares  that  he  does  it  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  loved  beautiiul  boys, 
and  did  not  write  for  lucre's  sake,  which  is  now  the  custom, 
1 — ^19.  That  his  father  has  added  to  his  victories  an 
Isthmian  crown^  19 — 42.  That  Aenisidamus'  race 
is  ennobled  with  triumphs  and  hymns,  42—50.  That 
Xenocrates'  worth  deserves  praise,  and  thb  hymn,  which 
b  sent  by  Nicasippus. 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE  II. 

TO     XENOCRATES    OF    AGRAGAS, 
Conqueror  i»  the  Chariot  Raee. 


&7t..  1.  Of  old,  Thrasybulus,  the  men  who  mounted 
the  car  of  the  Muses  with  the  golden  fillet,  ad- 
vancing,   accompanied  btf  the  famed   Ijre,  oftea 
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truth — "  O    man  !    Money !     money !"  ** — which  i 
he  spoke,  when  reft  of  wealth  and  of  friends : — I 
sing  not  to  one  unknowing^  for  thou  art  wise. 

Neptune  honouring  the  man  of  cars^  sent  the 
wreath  of  Dorian  smallage  wherewith  to  bind  his 
locks^  yielding  to  Xcnocrates""  the  Isthmian  horse- 
prize,  him  the  light  of  Agragas'  people.  In 
Crisa^  Apollo^  wide  in  powcr^  looked  upon  him^  a 
and  granted  splendour  e*en  there :  and  in  brilliant 
Athens^  joined  to  the  praise  of  Erectheus'  sons, 
he  blamed  not  the  driver's  hand^  guider  of  the 
car^  which  Nicomachus  opportunely  applied  to  A 
the  slackened  reins.' 

Xmocrates,  whom  the  heralds  of  the  hours 
knew,  men  of  Elis/  priests  of  Jo?e,  Saturn's 
son^  having  ere  then  experienced  hospitable 
offices  at  his  hands:  and  they  greeted  him 
with  sweet-breathing  voices^  as  he  rushed  into 


b  17.  dtr%>,  Tiilgare  esiet  w  dv- 
dpi^.  Hey.  Pind.  Cannm.  i.  590. 
lliis  was  a  sayioK  of  Aristodemus, 
of  Sparta :  and  ia  quoted  by  Pin- 
dar to  express  his  dissatisfaction 
at  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the 
inSdelity  of  mankind.  West,  who 
has  giren  a  Yorsioo  of  this  Ode, 
translates  the  saying  of  Aristode- 
raus  tfans :  fnoneff^mmuyU  ike  man; 
or,  according  to  our  English,  money 
fndke$  the  wum.    West.  Trans,  of 


Pind.  S96.  Oxford,  ISIO. 

c  21.  XenocrateSy  the  fiUher  of 
Thrasybnlus ;  he  was  son  of  Aeni- 
sidamus,  and  brother  to  TheroOy  to 
whom  is  inscribed  the  Ol.  ii.  and 


•  •  ■ 

111. 


d  S6.  i.  e.  the  Agoiiotfielaey 
who,  it  seems,  had  been  tnaled 
hospitably  by  Xenocrates  in  Skfly, 
and  consequently  were  glad  to  lee 
their  old  friend  win  the  prise. 
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Ee.  3. 40.  the  lap  of  golden  Victory,  on  their  owB  land,  the 
land  which  men  call  the  grove  of  Joto  Olym- 
pian ;  where  the  sons  of  Aeneaidamus  ware  nuD- 
glcd  to  deathless  glory  ;  for  indeed  not  ineiperi- 
enced  is  your  house,  O  Tbruybulus,  in  lovely 
triumphs,  or  the  honeyed  strains  of  praise— since 

STR.S.  4T.no  rugged  way  nor  steep  path  is  it  when  the  bard 
brings  the  Heliconian  maidens'  glory  to  the  houte 
of  men  high-famed. 

Far  should  I  hurl  the  disk,  were  I  to  aim  at 
the  pitch,  which  Xenocrates  has  attained  beyond 
all  men  through  his  sweet  nature; — among  his 
citizens  he  was  in  speech  modest ;  to  the  traiaiog 
ANrs.5s.of  steeds'  inclined,  according  to  the  Grecian  fa- 
ahion,  he  approached  all  the  festivals  of  the  gods; 


ODE  II. 


in  silence  bis  father's  worth,  nor  these  strains ;  for^ 
in  truths  I  have  not  composed  them  to  remain 
immo?eable. 


Do  tbou^  Nicasippus,  declare  these  things  when 
thou  shalt  reach  roj  dearly  loved  host. 


THE  THIRD 


ISTHMIAN   ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO   MELISSUS   OF   THEBES, 

Conqueror  tn  the  Chariot  Race. 


AttOOSHT. 


That  noble  exploits  should  be  celebrated,  I — 14.  Such  are 
the  present  Isthmian  victory  of  Melissns,  and  his  preceding 
NemeAD  conquest,  14 — 21.  The  ctmqueror  emulates  fait 
ancestors. 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE  ni. 

TO     MELISSVS    OF    TH£BES. 
Conqwror  in  the  Chariot  Rtuv.* 


sti.  I.     Whoso  of  men,  after  gaining  succesa,  whether 
by  tlic  glorious  cootest,   or  the  power  of  wealth. 
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Joye  hail !  for  from  thee  mighty  worth  befalls 
mortal  men  :  and  of  them  that  serye  thee  long 
lives  the  bliss :  whereas  with  wicked  minds  it 
holds  not  converse^  thus  blooming  to  eternity. 

To  glorious  deeds  belongs  their  reward  :  ■■  itAwT.i.ii. 
behoves  to  hymn  the  good:  alike  it  behoves  to 
exalt  with  pure  strains  him  that  heads  the  choir.** 
The  success  of  two  contests  Mclissus  possesses^  to 
turn  his  heart  to  sweet  joyfulness  ;  he  that  in  the 
dales  of  Isthmus  hath  obtained  the  wreaths  :  and 
in  the  shaggy  lion's  hollow  grove  blazoned 
Thebes^  prevailing  in  the  horse-race.  Ep.  i. ». 

He  disgraces  not  the  family  glory  of  his  ances- 
tors. Of  a  surety  you  know  the  ancient  glory 
of  Cleonymus,  won  in  the  car :  and  from  his  mo- 
ther's side^  his  kindred^  with  the  race^  of  the  Lab- 


'^ponaaer  Tlnsoleiice  audacieuse,  which  I  am  dearly  attached  by 
**  m^  du  Didain."  Larcher,Trad.  the  ties  of  blood  and  the  recollec- 
d*Hteod.  ▼.  494.  Larcher  cer-  tioDS  of  boyhood, 
tainly  had  not  read  the  whole  pas-  b  IS.  L  e.  the  conqueror  that 
sage,  of  which  he  has  here  trans-  leads  the  triomphal  procession, 
lated  a  part,  or  he  would  have  c  29— SI.  The  woes  of  the  fa- 
seen  that  i^ikovTi  cannot  be  a  par-  mily  of  the  Labdacidae,  namely 
Hciple ;  but  that  it  must  be  a  Do-  Laius,  Oedipus,  &c.  are  well 
nam  ibr  l^ikowriv,  even  if  we  do  known.  The  poet,  therefore,  snb- 
not  admit  the  Scholiast's  explana-  joins  these  observations,  lest  the 
tioB.  I  make  this  remark  in  order  misfortunes  of  his  ancestry  should 
to  defend  my  own  translation,  and  seem  still  to  pursue  the  present 
not  through  any  cavilling  invidi-  conqueror;  for  Tempwra  muttmiurf 
ousness  towards  the  learned  and  et  nos  rmUamur  ab  iliis.  Ox.  Pind. 
venerable  Frenchman,  whom  I  re-  447.  Qy  the  last  the  poet  would 
tpect  and  admire,  as  one  of  the  insinuate,  that  mortals  are  subject 
li^ightest  ornaments  of  a  land,  to  to  the  variations  of  fortune ;  tills 


dacidae  partakers,  ia  wealth,  pursued  the  toils  of 
the  foHT-horse  chariot. 

Id  revohiog  da^s  time  alterDiog,  briags  now 
this,  now  that :  the  sons  of  the  gods  at  least  re- 
maio  unmarred. 


beexpreHeibythe  cDOtnr;:  "UiB    "chuigeiof  IbttutM,"  Hey.nBcU 
"  godi  aloae  ue  vntouched  b;  the    Cunun.  i.  SOS. 


THE  FOURTH 


ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO   THE   SAME   MELISSUS 


AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


Arovmbnt. 

Praise  of  Melissus'  ancestors.  1 — 24.  The  death  of  four 
of  the  family  in  war^  24 — ^28.  Their  fame,  which  had 
slept  during  some  time,  is  now  again  awakened  by  Me- 
lissus' Isthmian  victory,  28 — 41.  His  ancestors  also 
were  famed  in  the  lists,  though  they  obtained  no  yictoiy 
in  the  periodical  games,  41 — 57.  Even  the  brave  ntiay  b^ 
overcome  by  an  inferior,  as  is  proved  by  Ajax,  who  W88 
conquered  by  Ulysses,  57 — 62.  Ajax  has  acquired,  how* 
ever,  immortal  glory  by  Homer's  verse,  62 — ^72.  Hie 
glory  of  song  is  also  due  to  Melissus,  who,  though  no 
giant,  has  obtained  the  pancrastic  prize ;  in  this  he  is  like 
Hercules,  who  overcame  Antaeus,  72 — 93.  Thence  a 
£greaaion  concerning  Hercules,  and  the  funeral  services 
performed  yearly  by  the  Thebans. 


^ 


vy 


ISTHMIANS. 


ODE  IV. 


TO 


THE  SAME  MEUSSUS  AS  THE  FOREGOING. 


Str.  1.  jlHROUGH  the  gods  endless  on  all  sides  is^  O 
Melissus^  the  path  for  nie  to  follow^  in  song^  your 
exploits ;  for  thou  hast^  in  the  Isthmian  games, 
shewn  an  easy  pass  to  praise.* 

Wherewith^  under  favour  of  god^  e?er  bloom- 
^       faig,  the  sons  of  Cleonjmus  traverse  the  mortal 

bourne   of  life. At  various  times,  various 

ANT.i.ii.are  the    blowing  gales   that   agitate    all    men. 

These,  therefore,  are  sung  as  honoured  of 
old  in  Thebes,  hospitable  to  their  neighbours, 
and  reft  of  noisy  arrogance.  Whatso  flies  among 
men,  bearing  witness  of  the  boundless  glory  of 
the  deceased  and  the  living,  in  these  they  reached 
e'en  to  the  highest  pitch  :  and  in  valour  they  of 
their  house  touch  the  extreme  pillars  of  Hercules. 
Ep.  i.ai So  that  it  were  beyond  power  to  attain  yet 

*  9.  ii/taxavia^  i.  e.  ihwopioj  an    der  Or.  Germ.  Lex.  i.  576, 6S1.— « 
easy  way,  cooTenient  road.  Schnei-    1. 0.  aUtj  Apiraig  tc. 
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greater  glory. ^Thej  were  trainers  of  steeds^ 

and  were  pleasing  to  brazen  Mars.  Yet  in  one 
daj  the  fierce  cloud  of  war  deprived  the  happy 
mansion  of  four  heroes.  But  now  again,  the 
wintry  darkness  of  the  varied  months  past,  they 
have,  through  the  will  of  the  immortals,  bl€K>med, 
like  the  soil,  with  purple  roses. 

But  the  shaker  of  earth,  he  who  dwells  in  On-STB«s.s2. 
chestus,  and  on  the  ocean  bridge,  before  Corin- 
thus*  walls,  yielding  to  their  race  this  fair  hymn, 
raises  from  the  bed  olden  Fame  of  glorious  works; 
for  she  had  sunk  to  sleep  ;  but  now  awake  shines 
her  frame,  like  Lucifer,  glistening  amid  other 
stars. 

She  in  the  fruitful  land  *  of  Athens  having  bla«  aiit.s.42. 
zoned  that  they  vanquished  in  the  car  and  in  the       ^ 
Adrastean  contests  of  Sicyon,  yielded  to  them  as 
now,  the  wreath  of  song  from  the  bards  of  those 
days. 

Nor  did  they  withhold  the  curved  car  from  the 


a  49—60.    Paraphrase :    ^*  The  *'  thereb j ;   for,    adds    the   poet, 

*^  ancestors  of  Melissus  won  the  ''  those  who  nerer  tempt  the  con- 

**  prise  in  the  games  at  Athens  and  '^  test  must  remain  in  obscnritf'; 

''  Sicyon :    they  also   tried    their  *^  but  eren  those  who  contend,  re- 

**  prowess  at  the  games,  where  all  ^  main  uniamed  in  their  Tictories, 

^  the  Grecians  collected,  i.  e.  the  *'  unless  they  win  the  prise  in  the 

**  Olympian,    Pythian,    Nemean,  '^  principal    games/'      See    Hey. 

^  Isthmian,  but  were  not  succearfvly*  Find.  Cannm.  i.  608. 
*^  although  they  gained  some  glory 
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C4MBi>ioD  festivals;  but  cootcnding  witiialt  Greece 
'\vl.  e:ipeace,  they  delighted  in  borseB :  for  to  those 
Er.s.ai.th«i  tempt  not  th£  contest  belongs  dark  silence: 
ottBcpre  too  is  the  victorj',  e'en  of  them  that  strive 
for  BMCcess,  uatil  thej  reach  the  utmost  verge; 
^.  t^  i(  is  which  gives  their  glory.** 

The  art  e'en  of  inferior  men,"  seizing,  o'erthrows 

th« 'hotter : ^you  knovr  of  a  surety  the  bloody 

ntigbt  of  i^ax,  whereby,  in  the  late  night  piercing 
himself  with  his  sword,  he  cast  shame  on  the  sons 
of  the  Greeks,  whoso  went  to  Troy.  But  Homer, 
STft.i.  OS.  ojf  a.  truth,  honoured  him  through  men,  and  exalt- 
ing by  strains  of  heaven]y  verse  his  whole  worth, 

made  them  to  be  sung  by  future  races. For 

such  deathless  sounding  fame  attends  when  the 
b^rd  sings  aught  well :  and  athwart  the  earth, 
bjffiier  of  all  iruits,  and  o'er  the  oceaa  ever  pro- 
ems the  unquenchable  beam  of  noble  works. 


b  BS.   According    to    Hejne's  pethapt,  hintloK  hb  will  perfinm 

iMding,  KXiot    for  riXof.      Cod-  the  unw  tenice  to  MeliMOs'  ui- 

■tnietioD :  iiitS  yip  (fit.  rovro,  ri  ceaton. 

IgMm  l*t  riXoc  Sxfoy)  ri  cXtot        66,  Bq.  traimv  iptriv  ip- 

G  S7,   iqq.    Hating   iiuiinuted  iniv  {i.  e.  xari  fii^cvt,  arixovc, 

dUlt.tliB  UKMlon  of  HdiMOi  did  ItUii')  t^pam  anctor  fait,  rwc  Xoi- 

aot  win    tke    pnce  at  tbe  great  ntf  i^ptiv,  (i.  e.  oiUhv.)     Hey. 

gHMl,  llu  poet  now  proMeda  to  Find.  Carmm.  i.  BIS.    The  pii/JJov 

■hew  0ut  it  i(  Bot  alwayi  tbe  b«it  of  this  pawage  the  Scbobut  ei- 

wte  mocaeda;  thi«  he  eiempliOea  plaini  1^  aivStaiv  Siiwv  iruv,  it 

kj  tte   centeat  between  Ulyuea  is  theTefore  eqaiTaJent,  neaily,  to 

•mA  AjMt,  for  tba  paw^ly  of  A-  lirlw  Sinv,  OL  iii.  14,  and  irlur 

chillei :   yet  he  obeenea  Hoaei  «rfx<<Ct  Pj*-  i».  109. 
baa  done  jnatiee  to  AJax,  Hieteby, 
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May  we  find  the  Muses  propitious!  so  shall  we  Ant.s.ts. 
light  the  torch  of  song  e'en  to  Melissus^  scion  of 
Telesiades,  a  crown  worthy  of  the  pancratium. 
For  during  the  toil  he  was  in  soul  like  the  daring 
courage  of  fierce  roaring  lions;  but  in  prudence 
he  was  the  fox^  that  supine  withstands  the  eagle's 
onset. 

But  to  disgrace  one's  foe  it  is  lawful **  to  use  all  Er.  3.  ss. 

means. For  to  him  has  not  been  allotted  an 

Orion's  frame :  but  he  is  contemptible  to  the 
sight,  though  of  heavy  power*  in  the  contest. 
Thus^  indeed,  from  Cadmean  Thebes  came  of 
yofe  to  Antaeus'  house  a  hero>  in  stature  small, 
hmt  in  soul  unbroken,  to  wrestle  in  Libya^  the 
bearer  of  corn :  so  might  he  subdue  Ihe  tyrarU, 
that  with  strangers'  skulls  roofed  Neptune's  tern* 
pie;  he^  the  son  of  Alcmena^  who  having  search* 
ed  all  earth  and  the  face  of  the  profound  hoary 
main^  and  opened  the  sea  to  navigation^  sped  to 
Olympus;  and  now  near  Aegiochus  he  dwells,  Str. 4. 94. 
cherishing  the  fairest  bliss  ;  their  friend^  he  is 
honoured  by  the  gods^  and  has  in  marriage  Hebe, 


d  83 — 8S.    Both    cunning   and  advantage  of  this  cironmstance  to 

8ti«ngth  nay  be  nsed  to  gain  vie-  mention  Hercules,  to   whom   he 

tory.    Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  i.  613.  compares,  tacitly,  his  hero.     The 

It    would    seem    that    the    con-  exploit  mentioned  by  Pindar,  is  by 

qneror  to  whom  this  Ode  was  ad-  some  authors  represented  as  per- 

diMsed,  was  far  from  possessing  formed  against  Cycnus.  See  p.  86. 
•  gtelif s  frame :   the  poet  takes        *  84.  Read  atr/i^,  not  aixfif* 
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be,  a  soTereign  of  the  golden  dome,  and  by  his 
ipouBC  Juno's  SOD. 

Art.  4.  HerciUca,  udU)  whom  above  Electra's*  gate  we 
citizeDs,  teoding  the  feasts  and  the  new-founded 
altar-crowns,  perforin  the  fuMral  service  of  the 
eight  brass-mailed  sons,  deceased,  whom  M^ara, 

daughter  of  Creon,  brought  forth  to  him to 

them,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun's  rajs,  the  flame 
burns  through  night,  striking  the  air  with  the 
savourj  smoke  of  victiraa. 

EP.4.1H.  And  on  the  second  day  of  the  annual  festival 
is  the  term  of  the  contests,  deed  of  might:  where, 
his  head  blanched  with  the  myrtle  wreaths,  this 
hero  of  man's  estate  hath  shewn  a  double  victory, 
heretofore  having  won  a  third  among  the  boys, 
following  the  prudent  counsel  of  the  pilot,  guider 
of  the  helra.'  Him,  therefore,  with  Orseas  do  I 
glorify,  sprinkling  with  the  sweet  strain. 


«  104.  sqq.    "Electn'a    gate,"  tare;oiiUkefbIloiruig,gMnMwera 

mw  of  the  teven  of  llisbei,  near  held  in  h'tnoar  of  the  deceued. 

which  wai  the  temple  ofHercDies,  f  m.  i.  e.  He  trUoer,  OiMM. 

mod  the  tepulchre  of  eight  ofhii  The  poet  has  before  applied,  by 

children,  by   Megani :    for  these  metaphor,  to  this  eort  of  gytiiDBatic 

lattM    fnnend   serrice    naa    per-  professon,  the  teim  iivii^pv,  gene- 

fonned  anuaally  in  the  eveoiug,  tally  na^'"'''  I"  ^'  diirer  of  a 

aeeording  to  the  general  custom  car.    Nem.  ri.  1 10. 
obflerted  in  ceicBOMiea  of  Uwt  na- 


THE  FIFTH 


ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO    PHYLACIDES    OF   AEGINA, 


Conqueror  in  the  Pancratium, 


Argumekt. 

For  tbe  take  of  glory  and  honour^  which  the  poet  designates 
by  Theia,  men  undertake  all  great  deeds,  even  in  the 
games,  1 — 20.  He  passes  on  to  the  conqueror:  and 
thence  digresses  to  a  commemoration  of  the  heroes  of 
Aegina,  20 — 59.  He  ends  by  the  combat  of  Salamis, 
69 — 07.  And  adds  various  praise  of  the  conqueror  and 
his  brotiter  P3rtheitf . 


[Date  of  the  Tictory,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Olymp.  76, 1. 

A.C.  480.] 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE  V. 

TO     PHYLACIDE8    OF    AEOINA. 
Congmervr  m  tie  Pimeratitm. 


sti.i.     Famed   mother    lif  the  sun,    Theia,    hail!" 

through  thee  it   is  that  men  hold  mighty  gold 

ft  1,  Hula,  a  penonification  of  oe«d  we  now  to  the  Seholiaifsac* 

gloiy,  splendour,  brilliaacy,  &c.;  planatioo :  he  coDUAUiceB  by  ob- 

■M   the   argument,   copied   froin  eervisg,  that  Pindar's  ararice  naa 

Hejne.   "nie  leiue  of  the  first  ten-  well  known,  and   Quit   he   here 

(■DCS :  "  Hen  prelfei  gold  berore  all  pnuses  gold,  in  order  that  h«  may 

"  othet  thing*,  from  the  eptendonr  have  lonie  in  retuiB  for  hia  atraitu. 

"  and  glory  it  adds  to  their  liTes."  It  is  difficult  to  coneeire  a  more  vile 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  ancient  and  UnaulhoriEed  accQMtion  than 
llieogoiiia  there  existed  some  fa-  that  conreyed  in  theae  worda;  of 
ble  of  a  Theia,  a  goddess,  from  Pindar's  life  we  know  very  little, 
whom  proceeded  all  splendour  and  (nor  indeed  does  the  Scholiast  ap- 
light :  by  her  means,  then,  the  pear  at  all  better  informed  in  this 
poet  would  insinuate  splendour  is  respect  than  wb  are,)  his  cbane-  '  ^ 
thrown  on  all  things,  on  gold,  on  ter,  therefore,  most  bis  extracted 
trittarUi  uwi  in  naral  battUi,  in  from  his  writings :  1>  Us  Odea, 
Mnlofs  of  can,  fysnie  cuntot*;  we  shall  Bod  that  very  oflen, 
and  for  that  reason  he  addresses  enumerating  the  blessings  which 
a  goddess,  nn(o  whom  his  hero  hearen  has  vouchsafed  tu  his  he- 
must  have  been  so  much  indebted,  roes,  he  makes  mention  of  their 
Such  is  Ueyne's  opinion,  (Hey.  i^eallh,  but  always  accompBaiea 
Find.  Caimm.  i.  SIS.  V.  L.)  pro-  it   with    some    precept   for   their 
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more  excellent  than  all  other  things :  thee  I  ad- 
dress;  for  e'en  ships  contending  on  the  raain^  and 
mares  in  the  car^  become^  through  thy  honour, 
Oqueen^  wondrous  in  tlie  swift-whirling  struggle: 
through  thee  too  is  it^  that  in  the  combats  of  the  Ant.  i.  9. 
lists  he  gains  lovely  glory^  whose  forelock  the 
many  crowns  have  girt^  winning  by  arm  or  swift- 
ness of  foot— ——Through  the  deity  ^  is  the  vigour 
of  men  brought  to  proof. 

proper  use— in  fhe  training  of  stow:  does  the  poet  compafe  his 
steeds,  an  object  of  national  im-  art  with  that  of  the  tiatuarif?  a 
portance  to  the  Greelu — in  jthe  en-  tale  is  conjured  up  about  the  price 
conragement  of  literature— in  the  of  his  odes:  all  absurd  libels,  pro- 
exercise  of  hospitality — and  in  the  ceeding  from  their  acrimony  in 
benefiting  of  friends : — ^his  idea  of  stigmatizing  the  bard  with  one  of  ., 
wealth,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  the  foulest  of  rices.  They  take  for 
that  he  who  possesses  it  has  the  granted  at  the  outset,  that  Pindar 
power  of  achieving  deeds  more  is  a  miser,  and  all  passages  are 
noble  than  he  who  is  not  so  fa-  wickedly  distorted  to  a  support  of 
foored;  an  opinion  which,  in  a  their  presumptuous  hypothesis, 
pagan,  none  can  controvert,  and  In  his  explanation  of  the  pas- 
which  never  can  be  regarded  as  a  sage  now  before  us,  the  purport 
proof  of  avarice  in  the  promulga-  of  the  scholia  is  :  "  The  sun 
tor;  The  Scholiasts  (who,  how-  *<  was  the  offspring  of  Theia  and 
ever  skilled  in  splitting  gram-  ^  Hyperion;  and  gold  was  like- 
matical  hairs,  were  generally  ''  wise  termed  sun ;  as  silver,  the 
incapable  of  feeling  the  poetic  "  Moon ;  iron,  Mars ;  lead,  Saturn, 
beauties  of  the  authors  they  ^  &c.  therefore  the  poet's  meaning 
explained)  saw  things  in  a  very  "  is :  O  Theia,  mother  of  gold, 
different  light;  with  Uiem  no  scope  ^  men,  through  thee,  prefer,  before 
is  allowed  for  poetic  imagination ;  *^  all,  gold ;  for  through  honour, 
but  all  the  expressions  of  the  Ijrric  ''  i.  e.  for  the  love  of  gold,  won- 
bard  are  summoned  before  the  bar  '^  drous  battles  on  sea  are  fought," 
of  dry  logical  reasoning :  thus —  &c  See  Hey.  Pind.  Carmm.  ii. 
the  poet  oonmences  an  Ode  8S1,  8S2.  S.;  and  Schmid.  Isth- 
with  addressing  the  golden  lyre —  mionn.  98, 04. 
stfiigiht  we  are  infonned  that  it  is  b  IS.  Read  MftovoQ,  Hey. 
to  dun  his  hero  for  an  instrument  Pind.  Carmm.  !•  V.  L.  ILpivtrai 
of  that  BMlal,  wliich  he  had  pro-  is  explained  by  the  Scholiast  irp6^- 
mised  him,  but  forgotten  to  be-  nm^  or  else,  ^ojc(/ia^(rasy  ov  x*^ 

Z  Z 
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Two  things  only  ^re  there  that  with  blooming 

wealth  yield  the  sweetest  flower  of  life. When 

£p.  1. 18.  be  that  succeeds  holds  fair  fame Seek   not 

vainly  to  become  a  Jove :  if  to  thee  bdalls  the 

lot  of  these  fair  blessings,  thou  possessest  all. 

To  mortals  befit  mortal  things . 

To  thee,  Phylacides^  abides''  infante  the  double 
blooming  prize  won  on  tlie  Isthmus :  to  thee  and 
Pytheas^*'  even  to  you  both,  that  of  the  pancratium 
gained  in  Nemea.— — 

Ne'er  without  exalting  the  Aeacidae  does  my 
Str.2.28. soul  taste  of  song;  but  amid  strains  I  come  to 
Lampon's  sons  in  this  well-governed  city ;  and 
since  she  directs  her  course  o'er  the  brilliant  path 
of  godly  deeds,  spare  not,  mt/  soul,  to  mingle  in 
song  the  fitting  praise,  meed  of  toil.  For  among 
her  heroes  the  goodly  warriors  have  earned  glory ; 
Ant.2.36.  to  infinite  time  they  are  glorified  with  the  citherns, 
and  the  pamphonious  concerts  of  reeds. 

Ccroi  :    '*  is  proved  to  excel.'' —        d  SS.  The  Phylacides,  to  whom 

fichmidias  reads  Saifwva^  and  ex-  is  inscribed  this  Ode,  was  of  the 

plains  the  passage :  Virius  **  aes-  family  of  Cleonicos,  and  son  of 

"  timatur  ^id  haifiova  dvSpiiVy  hoc  Lampon^  and  younger  brother  to 

'^  est  iid  irXovrov  nnins  ci:uusque,  PsrtheaSy  who  appears  likewise  to 

**  q.  d.  EHam  Virhu  aesHmatur  di-  hare  been  his  trainer.  To  Pytheas 

^  vitii9,"      An    explanation   this,  is    addressed    the  -Ifth  Nemean. 

forming  a  pretty  counterpart   to  Euthymenes,  mentkNied  (Nem.  v. 

that  of  the  opening  of  the  Ode  by  75,  sqq.)  was  the  maternal  uncle 

the  Scholiast;  of. whom  it  would  of  Phylacides  and  Pytheas  :  their 

by  BO  means  be  unworthy.  Schmad.  grandfather  was  Tbemistins,  cele- 

Isthmionn.  04.  brated  in  the  lists  (Nem;  t.  9J, 

c  22.  nXrat,  for  AvoKiXrai,  in  the  Isth,  yi,  06.) 
same  sense  as  at  Ol.  xiii.  40. 
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The  valiant  Oeoidae^  worshipped  in  the  Aeto- 
liens'  brill  iaut  sacrifices^  yield  through  Jove  matter 
for  the  minstrels'  song.  In  Thebes  too^  lolaus^ 
driver  of  steeds^  holds  honour ;  in  Argos  Perseus ; 
and  on  Eurotas'  streams^  the  spear  of  Castor  and 
of  Pollux.  But  in  Oenona  the  noble  souls  ofEr.  2. 44. 
Aeacus  and  his  sons;  who  e^en  twice  in  battle 
favaged  the  Trojans'  city^  first  following  Hercules 
and  next  with  the  sons  of  Atreus/ 

Far  from  earth  drive  now  for  me,  O  Muse,  the 
can  I  Say  !  who  slew  Cycnus  ?— Who  Hector  and 
the  fearless  Memmon^  brazen-armed^  leader  of  the 
Aethiopians  ?     Who  with  his  spear  wounded  on 

Caicus*  brink  hpld  Telephus  ? They/  whose  str.s.55. 

land,  Aegina^  my  tongue  proclaims  a  noble  isle^ 
and  of  old  with  lofty  worth  was  built  the  bulwark 
now  to  scale.^ 

Many  are  the  shafts  my  true-spoken  tongue*" 
possesses  to  sing  of  them: (e'en  now  in  war 

e  44— 4S.  See  Nem.  v.   p.  275,  '<  rampart  built  of  stones  is  the 

Note  (c.)  *'  bulwark  of  noble    deeds   that 

f  55.  An  enallage  of  number;  '*  girds  the  isle  of  Aegina." 

since  It  was  Achilles  alone  who  h  59 — S0.>  Confer  Ol.  ii.   140, 

achiered  each  of  the  actions  form-  sq.  vol.  i.  p.  IS.    From  the  clause 

ing  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  immediately  following  this  line,  it 

qvestlons.  is  seen  that  the  victory  commemo- 

g  56—^7.  Properly  termed  by  rated  by  this  Ode  must  have  been 

Heyne   nbbimidioT   oratio.     Con-  soon    after  the  Persian   war,  in 

stmction:  rtriix^ffTai  naXai  vlip-  which  we  all  know  the  Aeginltae 

yoc  v+i|XaIc  ipiralQ  {irvpyoQ  ifyfftr  shewed  great  valour  in  the  sea  en- 

X6c  Apiriivy  iiffrt)  dvapaivtiv  (riva  gagemcnts. 
Bfiv  avTov,)    Sense :  "  As  a  lofty 
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may  Ajax'  city,  Salarots,  bear  witness^  saved  bjr 
Aegina*8  sailors  in  the  deadly  storm  of  Joye^  hail 
Ant.s.os.  of  death  to  men  innumerable.) — But  nevertheless 
plunge  in  silence^  mj/  Muse,  thy  over-vaunts. 
Jove  deals  good  luck  and  bad — Jove  the  lord  of 
all. 

But '  e*en  these  honours  love  the  fair-honeyed 
song  of  triumlph :  let  any  that  has  heard  of  Cleo- 
Ep.  s.  71.  ntcus*  race  contend  therewith  labouring  in  the 
combats :  udobscured  indeed  is  the  long  toil  of 
these  heroes;  nor  is  forgotten  how  much*^ expence 
was  made  to  obtain  their  hopes. 


i  07.  Leaving  the  subject  of  Ae-  Schmidius  deriyeB  iievifft  firom 

gina'a  glory  gained  in  the  more  Be-  KviZiiv,    Sensus  est ;  oitU  oirdcai 

rions  contests  for  life  and  liberty ;  Saravai  iXir^^cav,  subaudi  jycvv^- 

the  poet  proceeds  to  observe,  that  Stiirav,  illud  inquam  non  Ikvioiv 

honour  is  also  due  to  the  victories  ahriiv  oircv,  id  est,  Neque  soUtciia- 

won  in  the  list,  and  thereby  intro-  vit  eomm  curam  rel  animuniy  quatUi 

duces  again  his  hero  to  the  reader,  sumptus   in   apt   victoriairum  faeti 

Xap/taivfuKiriytorxapfiafuXiTOtv  fuerini,    Schmid*.  Isthmionn.  100, 

as  (irirot  iv  xrcpocf,  winged  iieeda,  101.    In  the  Latin  translation  pre- 

Ol.  i.  140,  141.    Pauvr.  Nott.  in  fixed    to    the    second  volume   of 

Pind.  362.  Heync's  Pindar,  (which  was  cor- 

k  74.  iKViffty  for  IKkvifft,  from  rected  by  Jo.  Ben.  Koppe,  from 

vHtiVf   vinrtiv    ivunvy   IfS^vuriVy  that  of  the  Oxford  edition,  and  not 

ehtere,  delere,  memoriamy  curam: —  made, as  Huntingford  in  his  repilht 

fue  Hum  memmia  exeidiij  quantae  hints  more  than  once,  by  Heyne,) 

impengae  ab  Us  factae  sint  ad  can-  it  is   rendered  :    neque,  quanCae 

stfmnda  rota  ma.     Hey.  Pind.  impensae  ad  potiundum  spe  (fac- 

Cannm.  i.  V.  L.    Construction  :  tae  fuerint,)  stimulat  curam  (nc- 

oud  Ztevia^  oinv  (non  ebliteratnm  que  impensarum  poenitet.)    Hey. 

es|)  oKoffot  Sawdvai  (iykvovro)  iX*  Pind.    Carmm.    ii.     142.       Hey. 

xHmv  (how  many  expences  they  Pind.    Carmm.    i.    Praef.    xxv. 

made  in  hopes  of  victory ;  lit.  how  Pind.  Carmm.  Hen.  Huntingford, 

many  were  the  expences  of  their  666. 
hopes.) 
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Alike  I  laud  among  athlets  Pytheas^'  in  guiding 
for  Phylacides  the  course  of  blows^  dexterous  in 
bands^  in  soul  equal.  Receive  for  him  the  crown ; 
and  bear  to  him  the  woolly  wreath^'"  and  send 
therewith  the  new-winged  hymn. 


1  75.  ThiB  PytheaSy  says  the 
Scholiast,  was  not  the  brother  of 
PhyUicideSy  mentioned  above,  but 
some  iXilirrTi^  of  the  same  name. 
Hey.  Find.  Carmm.  ii.  837.  S. 

m  79.  fv/ioXAov  ftirpav,  rtjv  rai- 
viav  ri)v  l^tpiov  ^av^ov  rolg  ffrip- 
vott  (Schmidius  reads  fm^avoig) 


wpo9w\iKoiiiyfiv,  "  The  wooOy 
**  mitre ;  i.  e.  the  fillet  of  yellow 
"  wool  attached  to  the  crowns  f 
according  to  the  other  reading 
<*  to  the  breasts."  Hey.  Find. 
Carmm.  ii.  837.  S.  Schmid.  laihr 
mionn.  101. 


klv  •"•«, 


THE  SIXTH 

ISTHMIAN     ODE, 

INSCBIBBD  .  I 

TO  PHYLACIDES. 


ARfiDKEIfT. 


Praise  of  the  oonqueTor  with  congr&tul&tios  for  poM  victwies, 
and  prayere  for  othere  hereafter,  1 — 28.     The  poet  then 
digTeM«s  to  the  history  of  Teluaon  and  his  son  Ajaz,  for 
whom  Hercules  offered  prayers  to  Jove,  28-^-8t.    The' 
victoiies  of  Phyiaddes'  familjr   and  tribe-  are  ooii— 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE  VI. 

TO      PHYLACIDES. 


A.S  in  tlie  blooming*  feast  of  men,  mingle  we  the 
second  cup  of  liarmonious  lays  for  Lampon's  vali- 
ant race :  fiie  first  to  thee,  O  Jove,  in  Nemea, 
having  gained  the  flower  of  wreaths  ;  now  again 
in  the  Isthmus  to  the  lord  of  the  list,  and  Nereus* 
fifty  daughters,  for  there,  Phylacides,  youugcBt  of 


ODE  VL  dSl 

Afttid  such  pursuits,  Cleonicus'  son  prays  he  may 
receive  death  and  hoary  age:  and  P  invoke  the 
high-enthroned  Clotho  and  her  sister  fates  to  fa- 
vour the  noble  prayers  of  my  hero  friend. 

Aeacidae  of  the  golden  car !  to  bedew  you  with  Ep.  i.  27. 
praise^  as  I  approach  this  isle^  is^  I  vouch^  to  me 
a  law  invariable:  very  many  are  the  broad  conti- 
nuous paths  of  noble  works  they  have  cut/  e'en 
beyond  the  sources  of  the  Nile^  and  through  the 
Hyperboreans :  nor  is  there  land  so  barbaric  nor 
so  foreign  in  tongue^  as  hears  not  of  the  glory  of 
the  hero  Peleus^  him  the  fair-fated  son  of  the 
immortals;  nor  of  Telamonian  Ajax'  son  and  hi8STi.a.ft8. 
sire. 

His  sire  T^lamon^  delighter  in  steel/  whom, 
prudent  ally  at  Troy,  Alcmena's  offspring  led  with 
(he  Tirynthians  aboard  the  ships  to  war,  toil  io 
heroes,  waged  through  Laomedon's  deceit :  Her- 
cules took  the  Pergamus/  and,  aided  by  that 
hero,  slew  the  Meropian  race ;  and  alike  on  the 


b  SS— 96.  CoDstnictioii :  iym  dk  — UarSfiiriicif  lit.  a  hmdred  fut 

mfomvyiirm    (inroco)    ii^l^povov  broad — iv  cx^^t^  ^f^^^^t^*''*^''''''^ 

KXtiM     cvwiyy^roc    n    Moipac,  tractu, 

(titn  .^lilfdg)    tmno^at    Iftr/iaic        d  39.  rov  xakKoxapfUtv^  &e.— 

(il  ••  i^x^)  *^vr<uc  ^(Xov  Avipb^  Tbe  poet  now  digreMes  to  tiie  hit- 

(I.  e.   Phylacides.)— Kffirctf^ac,  in  tory  of  Telamon,  the  allj  of  Her- 

the  same  tense  as  at  Pytfa.  x.  26.  cnles. 
Hey.  Find.  Cannni.  i.  6S1.  V.  L.  e  45.  Undeistand  iucp&itokw  af- 

e  SS.  rlrfifyraiy  a  metaphor  si-  ter  Ilcpya^y. 
milar  to  the  English,  f  o  sirt  a  rvstf . 

3a 
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Pbl^rian  fields,  6adiog  the  berdsmao,'  Alejro* 
raeus,  ia  stature  equal  to  a  mount ;  nor  did  hta 
hand  spare  his  loud-twaogiog  bow-strings : 

rr,s.si.  But  calling  Aeacua*  son  to  the  TOjage,  Her- 
cities,  amid  the  feasting  heroes  apake : (Am- 
phitryon's bold  son  standing  clad  in  the  lion'a 
hide,  noble  Telamon  bade  commeace  with  nec- 
tareal  libations,  and  gave  to  him  the  wine-cupj 

embossed  with  gold:) and  heavenward  stretdi- 

ifig  bis  uoconqunable  hands,  he  pronounced  these 
words: 

"  Father  Jove,  if  e'er  with  propitious  soul  thou 
>.  3.64.  "  bast  listened  to  my  entreaty,  now  in  hallowed 
"  prayer,  now  do  I  beseech  thee,  to  this  hero,  my 
"  host,'  give  from  Eriboea''  a  bold  son,  due  by  the 
"  fates  :  in  body  invulnerable,  as  me  whom  now 
".  encircles  this  skin  of  the  beast,  which,  first  of 


f  47.  Alejoneus  U  called  f)<>v-  Hflr-Pin(i-Cwmm.!U.4M.  Hcth. 

fiiraii,  becHM  he  had  (tolen  Ihe  Nott    The  SchoUait  UnU  at  Hie 

oien  of  the  ton,  nhich  Hercalea  same    eiplaDalion.      He;.    Pind. 

took  ansj  from  him.     He;.  Pind.  Carnun.  ii.  MS.  8.    If  jon  pie- 

Cftrann.  U.  841.  S.  Kire  the  reading  ai  in  the  ttxl, 

f,  ti.   Read    Ctliy   Aii^.     See  nndentand  after,  {iiv«>>  ifAv,  the 

He;.  Pind.  Carmm.  L  63S.  V.  L.  yroulm  yiviiaSiuyov  tir  Toila. 

Hermann  preiervea  the.  old  lead-  h  66.  This  Eriboea,  <t,«a  Pbq- 

inf ,  Iiivov  (ifiiv,  but  enues   the  aaniog   calla  her,  Periboea,  wan 

cocama  afler  tlie  latter  word.  Con.  danghter  to  Atcathona,  ion  of  P». 

•traction:  mv  <ri  Xlamfioi  traiia  It^n,  and  king  of  Megara.     It  ap- 

Airlpl  rfJi,  Ciltw  i/iiv  lUKfilBiMT  pean  b;  theie  venet,  that  Tttm- 

rMaai.   I  a«k  of  thee  f)r  lUa  DMn  mmnowexpecledaa^^ritigfrom 

a  Mm,  to  make  my  kott  b1es*ed.  bar.    Scfamld.  bthiaitma.  117. 


ODE  VI.  dm 

*'  mjr  toils^  I  slew  erewbile  in  Nemea :  and  may 
'*  his  soul  be  the  same.'"  ^ 

Having  spoke  these  things^  Jove  sent  him  the  Str.  8.75. 
mighty  eagle^  lord  of  birds  :  sweet  joy  moved  him 
in  bis  soul^  and  like  some  seer  speakings  the  hero 


"  Telamon^  the  boy^  whom  thou  askest^  thou 
'^  shalt  have :  and  do  tbou^  after  the  name  of  the 
'^  bird  that  has  appeared/  call  him  mighty  Ajax^ 
"  wondrous  in  the  labours  of  Mars'  race." 

Thus,  of  a  truth,  speaking,  he  sat  down : — but 
to  roe  it  were  long  to  blazon  their  whole  exploits. 
For  I  have  come^  O  Muse,  steward  of  hymns  to 
Phylacides;  and  to  Pytheas,  and  to  Euthymenes : 
in  Argive'  mode,  all  shall  of  a  surety  be  said  in 
few  words. 


i  71.  ^tfibc  f  lirMuy  i.  e.  ant-  ^*  in  riiort  space  their  most  glo* 

htibeti  etadem  indoUm  cum  cor-  '*  rioos  deeds."    The  Argives  and 

parCf  sit  etiam  sao  modo  AppuKvoQ,  Laconians  were  famed  for  the  bre- 

Sclmiid.  Isthmiomi.  118.  vity  of  their  discourse,  so  much  so, 

k  79.    KloQ  from   iLiT6z.     See  that  most  of  the  modem  languages 

page  76y  note  (n).    Sophocles  in-  hare  presenred  the  a^iective  Lof 

troduces  tiie  same  hero  as  deriving  conic :  the  lonians  were,  on  the  con- 

his  name  frt>m  aS,  ai*  the  cry  of  trary,fondof/iajcpoXoy/av,  length^- 

giielat  Ufl  calamities.  ness  of  speech ;  it  is  rather  strangle 

1 86—87.  Paraphrase : ''  It»were  we  have  not  preserved  the  classicid 

^  over-kmg  for  me  to  run  through  term  for  that  diarrhoea  of  words, 

^  all  the  praises  due  to  these  Aea-  under  which  the  pulpit,  the  senate, 

**  cidae;  mine,  therefore,  be  it,  fol-  and  the  bar  now  suffer  so  grier-^ 

^  lowing  in  my  strains  the  exam-  ously. 
^  I^  of  IiacoDian  brerily,  to  sum 
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1.  For  the  brilliant  sons  aod  their  maternal  onclet 
have  borne  off  victories  io  the  Paacratiam  ;  three 
from  the  Isthmus,  and  the  vrell-wooded  Nemea  : 
Ha !  what  a  share  of  Jiymns  have  the;  brought 
to  light  f  With  the  fairest  dew  of  the  Graces 
they  water  the  Psalychidae's  tribe:  and  having 
raised  the  house  of  Theniistius,  thej'  dwell  in  this 
land  friendlj'  to  the  gods  :  Lampoa  too,  "giving 
"  bis  mind  to  noble  deeds,"™  honours  greatly 
that,  the  speech  of  Hesiod,  and  repeating,  exhorts 
his  sons,  bringing  to  bis  city  public  glory.  Through 

1,  his  benefits  to  strangers  he  is  loved :  pursuiof 
moderation  in  mind,  and  in  deed  also  observing 
moderation  :  nor  is  bis  tongue  alien  to  his  heart. 
To   athlet  men"  thou   wouldest  say  be  is. 


THE  SEVENTH 


ISTHMIAN  ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO  STREPSIADES  OF  THEBES, 


CkmqMiorot  m  the  PaneraHum. 


Aroumbnt. 


Having  mentioiied  the  ancient  glories  of  Thebes,  the  pool 
passes  on  to  Sirapsiades'  victory,  1 — 27.  He  next  conn 
memorates  his  wcle»  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  27 — 5d. 
He  then  returns  to  the  conqueror. 


ISTHMIANS 


ODE  VII. 


TO    STREPSIADES    OF    THEBES, 


OmKjpi/eniT  in  ihe  Pancratium, 


Str.  1.  In  which/  O  happy  Thebes,  of  thine  ancient 
native  glories  dost  thou  mostly  cheer  thy  soul  ? 
Say,  whether  is  it  when  thou  broughtest  forth  the 
full-haired  Bacchus,  assessor  to  Ceres  of  the  brazen 


a  1.  Heyne  obsenres,  that  the  i.  641,  and  xxt.                             t 

poet  has  neglected  the  advice  given  Pindar,  it  appears,  had  composed 

him  by  his  mistress  of  poesy,  Co-  the  foUovring  lines :  'Ivfirivbv   ^ 

rinna,  in  bringing  together,  both  xP^^*'^^^^**^  McX(av^— 4  K^ 

here  and  in  the  opening  of  the    /lov,  4  l&wa^Av  Up6y  yipog^ ^ 

tenth  Nemean,  so  many  ancient    rdv  Kvav6fiurvKa  6^/3av, 4  ^ 

fables  :  the  sublime,  patriotic,  and    wdvToXfiov  v^ivoc  'HpcueXioc, 4 

moral  ideas,  contained  in  the  re-  rdvAiot^ffoviroXoyodlarifuiyy— -— 

mainder  of  this  Ode,  must,  how-  4  ydfiov  XtvKulkivov  *Ap/iov(ac,— 

ever,  secure   it  a   distinguished  ifivtivoiitv,  Corinna  bade  him  sow 

place  among  the  lyric  compositions  with  the  hand,  and  not  8Xy  rtf  ^- 

of  Pindar,  and  Justify  Heyne's  Xcic^.    Hey.  Find.  Cannm.  iii.  64^ 

qplnion   brought  forward  in    his  Fragmn.  ex  Encomm. 

prefiu^,  ^  Sunt etiam  in  Understand  after  each  of  the 

"  Isthmiii  carmina,  quae  Olympiis  conjunctions  4,  fi£ki<rra  ihfpavac 

^  meo  quidem  sensu  structurae  fe-  or,  according  to  the  SchoUaaf  s  ex- 

^  Udtate  et  tententiamm  gravitate  pression,  Kara  wdyrmv  ii  &wr^  icoc* 

*^prMftant*    Hey,  Find.  Caimm.  vod  rh  i^fpavae  dwvffHov. 


»-^1 
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(Cymbals?  Or  receiying,  in  the  midoight^  the 
noblest  of  the  gods^  snowing  gold^  when  standing 
within  Amphitryon's  doors  he  approached  hi8AiiT.i.9. 
spouse^  b^etting  Hercules?  Or  when^  thou  didst 
gladden  thy  mind  jwith  Tiresias'  wise  prophe- 
cies ?  Or  when  with  loiaus^  skilled  in  steeds  ? 
Or  when  with  the  Spartans/  of  the  unwearied 
lance  ?  Or  when  to  equestrian  Argos  thou  sent'st 
from  the  battle-shout  Adrastus^  reft  of  very  many 
companions  ?  Or  when  on  firm  foot  thou  didst  ef.  i.  n. 
fix  the  Lacedaemonians'  Doric  colony^  and  thy 
sons,  the  Aegidae^  through  the  Pythian  oracles, 
stormed  Amyclae  ? 

But  the  olden  glory  slumbers ;  unmindful  too 
are  mortals,"^  of  that  which  no  prime  flower  of 
poesy  has  arrived  at  yoking  to  the  glorious  streams  Str.s.S5. 
of  words.  Make  ready,  therefore,  the  chorus, 
with  the  sweet-toned  hymn  for  Strepiades.  For 
from  Isthmus  he  bears  the  pancrastic  triumph,  he 
in  vigour  marvellous,  and  fair  to  look  upon :  nor 
does  he  hold  worth  inferior  to  bis  frame. 

He  alike  is  illumed  by  the  Muses  of  the  violet  AifT.s.8s. 

b  11 — IS.  CoiiBtniction :  ^  (ji&'  'SwaprdSv  (Iviko)  for  &it^i  ^vaproXg. 

\i4rra  tvfpavac  Svn6t^  rtbv  r6rc)  d  24 — ^20.  Ck>D8tmction :  dfiydfi* 

tr'(t^fpavag  airbv)&fi^l  Tttptffiao  ovkg  ilffi  fiporol  (Uiivov)  S  n  /ii) 

fiovkaicy  pro  9td  /SovXdv.    povXai  {rb)  durov  &Kpov  vofiac  iC^trroi. 

avtem  pro  iiavrdau ,  Hey.  Find,  (vy^v  (for  (vyccv)  cXvralc  liri«#ir 

Cannm.  i.  64S.  ^ocuq^  i.  e.  ivWlai  iwimv.    Hey. 

c  IS.  See  Isth.  i.  p.  SS2.  note  (*)  Find.  Camim.  i.  644. 


THE  EIGHTH 

ISTHMIAN  ODE, 

INSCBIBEO 

TO  OLEANDER   OF  AEGINA, 

CoKfHenr  m  tMe  Paierathim. 


Hie  inraaioD  of  the  Peraiuis  being  rspelled,  the  poet  bida 
^pljr  the  mind  to  singing;  hymnB,  1 — 33.  That  it  i»  fit  k 
Thebaxi  should  Joy  in  the  glory  of  Aegina,  since  both  that 
island  and  Thebes  proceeded  from  the  same  origio,  33—46. 
Hence  a  digression  to  the  fables  of  the  Aeacidaa,  and  tlie' 
nuptials  of  Tbetia  and  Peleus,  45—104.  And  n«xt  to  the 
praise  of  Achilles,  104 — 133.  He  then  retuins  to  tlM 
conqueror,  and  praises  his  uncle,  ^d  next  Cleand«c 
hioiself. 


ISTHMIANS. 


ODE   VIII. 


TO    OLEANDER    OF    AEGINA, 


Conqueror  in  the  Pancratium, 


DiAER.  1.  Ye  youths,  speeding  to  his  sire's,  Telesarchus*, 
splendent  portal^  let  some  one  collect  for  Olean- 
der and  his  youth  the  choral  triumph^  glorious  re- 
lief from  woes,  meed  of  Isthmian  victory^  and 
since  he  gained  the  conquest  of  the  games  in 
Nemea .  For  him,  e'en  I,  though  sorrow- 
ing in  mind,  am  asked  to  call  the  golden  muse : 
but  relieved  from  great  distress,  fall  we  not  into 
want  of  wreaths !  nor,  my  soul,  do  ihou  cherish 
grief:  and  ceasing  from  useless  griefe,  publish  we 
some  flfweet  strain,  now  the  toil  is  past :  since 
some  deity  has  turned  from  over  our  head  the 

DiAER.  2.  stone  of  Tantalus,  dire  toil  to  Hellas.  But  the 
fear  gone  by  dispels  heavy  care  :  and  ever  best  is 
all  that  is  present :  for  o'er  men  hangs  insidious 
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iimt,  hurrying  life'»  stream ;  yet  with  liberty  are 
e'en  these  to  mortals  curable. 

Mao  it  behoves  to  cherish  goodly  hope :  him 
also  that  has  been  nurtured  in  Thebes  of  the  seven 
gates^  it  behoves  to  give  first  to  A^ina  the  flower 
of  hymns :  for  from  one  father  were  born  two 
daughters/  last  of  Asopus'  off^ring^  and  they 
were  pleasing  to  sovereign  Jove ;  who  fast  by 
fair-flowing  Dirce^  placed  the  one  queen  of  the 
city :  thee,  Aegina,  bringing  to  the  Oenopian  ^  diaeb.  s. 
ide,  he  compressed^  there  to  his  loud-thundering 
sire  didst  thou  bring  forth  Aeacus,  of  all  on 
earth  the  most  honoured  :  Aeacus,  I  say,  who  de- 
cided for  the  gods ""  the  quarrel :  of  him  the  godly 
soot  excelled^  and  so  the  warlike  sons  of  his  sons, 
in  encountering  with  valour  the  clash  of  war, 
brazen  and  woeful :  they  too  were  wise,  and  in 
mind  prudent. 

Of  these  virtues  too  were  the  assemblies  of  jihe 
blessed  mindful,  wlien  for  Thetis'  hand  disputed 
qilendent  Jove  and  Neptune^  each  seeking  that 
she  might  be  the  fair-faced  partner  of  his  bed  : 
for  love  possessed  them  ;  but  the  deathless  minds 
of  the  gods  allowed  them  not  the  union,  for  they 


a  SS— 40.  The  kindred  between  the  poet  is  alluding  to  sone  fiible 

Aegina  and   Thebet  has  before  unknown   to   him,   according   to 

been  mentioiied  by  the  poet  which,  it  seems,  Aeacos  most  have 

b  45.  Oenopia,  the   old  name  set  nmpiie  in  some  dispute  of  the 

for  Aegina.  gods.  Hey.  Piad.  Cannm.  i.  6t7. 

e  4S— 49.  Heyae  obserrea,  that 


€€ 
€C 
€€ 
€t 
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DiAER.4.  attended  to  the  oracle  :  standing  amid.tbem  pro<» 
phetic  Themis  spake : 

It  was  fated  the  ocean  goddess  should  produce 
a  king  more  excellent  than  his  sire^  who  in  his 
hand  would  brandish  another  shaft  more  migfatj 
than  the  thunder-bolt^  or  than  the  unconquered 
trident,  should  she  mingle  with  JoTe^  or  Jove'i 
brotiber.  ''Do  ye  then/'  so  she  said,  ^^ cease: 
''  allotted  a  mortal  bed^  may  she  see^  slain  in  Ymt, 
her  son^  in  hand  like  to  Mars,  in  the  -  prime 
vigour  of  feet^  like  to  the  lightning :  my  behui 
is^  that  to  Peleus^  son  of  Aeacus^  she  be  given^ 
a  reward  for  marriage^  to  him  whom^  so  we  are 
''  told^  lolcus'  plain  feeds^  most  pious  of  men. 
f'  Let  the  news  hie  straight  to  Chiron's  immOrtal 
DiAER.  5.  f  ^  cave  :  nor  shall  Nereus'  daughter  again  deli* 
^'  ver  to  us  the  leaves  of  quarrels ;  but  in  the 
'^  mid-month  eve  depose  beneath  the  hero  the 
''  brazen  curb  of  maidenhood." 

Thus^  addressing  the  sons  of  Cronus^  spoke  the 
goddess  :  and  they  with  their  deathless  eye-brows 
nodded  assent :  nor  did  the  fruit  of  words  rot 
unused;  for,  men  say^  that  e'en  the  sovereign  god 
'tended  Thetis'  nuptials :  and  the  mouths  of  poets 
proclaimed  to  the  unknowing  Achilles'  youthful 
valour. 

Who  stained  with  gore  the  vine-bearing  My- 
siusy  sprinkling  the  plain  with  Telephus'  black 
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death  :.ahd  for  the  Atridae  built  jthe  bridge,  of  duer.o. 

Ill 

fcturn  ;  he  delivered  too  Helen^  having  v?ith  his 
spear  sundered  the  nerves  of  Troj^  which. had 
erev?hile  repelled  from  the  murderous  fight  him 
arraying  the  battle  in  the  field  ;  and  he  sundered 
alike  Memnon's  haughty  life,  and  Hector  and 
others  of  the  brave ;  unto  whom  shewing  Pro- 
serpine's mansion^  Achilles^  prince  of  the  Aea- 
cidae^  exalted  his  Aegina  and  his  race.  Him^ 
when  dead^  the  strains  of  harmony  abandoned 
not:  bqt  fast  by  his  pyre  and  tomb  stood  the 
Heliconian  maids^  and  shed  the  much-famed  wail- 
ing; for,  of  a  truth,  it  pleased  the  immortals  to 
give  the  valiant  man^  e'en  when  deceased,  to  the 
goddess'  hymns. 

This  e'en  it  behoves  to  do ;  and  speeds  the  duer.  7. 
muse's  car"*  to  sing  the  memorial  of  Nicocles'  pu- 
gilistic victory,  and  to  exalt  him  who  won  the 
Isthmian  flower  of  Doric  smallage ;  after  that 
he,  the  same  hero,  had  erewhile  o'ercome  the 
neighbouring  men,  everthrowing  with  his  hand, 
not  to  be  avoided  :  nor  him,  a  noble  father's  bro- 
ther, does  his  nephew  disgrace:  bid  some  one 
bind  to  Cleander,  for  his  pancrastic  triumph,  the 
myrtle  wreath :  for  him  did  Alcathous'  list  greet 


d  US.  Id  quod  etiamnuni  ra-  At   line  13S.   I  have  adopted 

tionem  habet,  et  facere  consala-  He3rne'8  reading,  avStfioy,  instead 

■eani  est ;  et  (propterea)  procedit  of  Sv  iiro.  The  Nicocles  here  men- 

Mnsanim  cnrrBS,  &c.  tioned  was  uncle  to  Cleander. 
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with  victoiyt  and  lo  the  joutha  erst  id  Epidsu- 
nn :  to  praiie  him  ii  easy  to  the  good :  for  he 
hath  not  in  secret  consdoied  a  jonlh  uoexpe- 
riencied  of  noUe  deedsL 


END  OF  FIRSt  TOLUME. 
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A  DISSERTATION 


ON 


THE   OLYMPIC    GAMES. 


SECTION  I. 
OF  THE   ORIGINAL   OF  THE   OLYMPIC   GAMES. 

1  HE  vanity  of  the  Grecians  in  magnifying  their 
antiquities  is  remarkable  in  every  part  of  their  his- 
tory. There  was  scarce  a  considerable  town^  or 
family  of  any  not e^  that  did  not  boast  itself  de- 
scended from  some  god^  and  shew  a  pedigree  de^* 
duced  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  This 
fabulous  and  extravagant  nobility  served  for  a 
common  topic  of  flattery  among  all  their  poets, 
not  to  add  orators  and  historians  :  too  many  in- 
stances  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Odes 
of  Pindar. 

It  is  no  wonder  then^  if  in  the  accounts  of  their 
religious  institutions  we  meet  with  the  same  mix- 
ture of  fable^  the  same  pretensions  to  antiquity^ 
and  an  original  derived  some  way  or  other  from 
the  gods.  Their  deities  were  born  in  the  fabulous 
age^  and  had  taken  possession  of  all  Greece  long 

YOL.  II.  B 
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a  A  DISSERTATION  ON 

before  the  birth  either  of  history  or  chronology ; 
which  did  oot  come  in  use  till  some  time  after 
the  restitution  of  the  Olympic  games,  bj  Iphitus> 
tiie  Elean.  « 

Whoever,  therefore,  would  make  ao  inquiry 
into  the  original  establishment  of  these  games, 
must  be  contented  with  such  an  account  of  it  as 
was  either  invented  or  received  by  the  Eleans,  in 
whose  territory,  and  under  whose  directions  they 
were  celebrated ;  an  account  made  up  of  fables 
and  traditions. 

And  indeed  the  Eleans  are  of  all  people  the 
most  to  be  excused  for  mingling  fables  with  their 
accounts  of  an  institution,  that  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  subsisted  before  the  use  of 
chronological  dates  and  records  :  the  first  exam- 
ple of  which  they  themselves  gave  in  the  register 
of  the  Olympic  conquerors,  which  they  began  to 
keep  soon  after  the  restoration  of  those  games  ; 
and  by  the-invention  of  which  they  have  made  a 
sufficient  expiation,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but 
for  alt  their  countrymen.  For  if  they  have  given 
m  fable  end  tradition,  where  we  might  have  ex- 
pected history,  they  have  in  return  helped  lis  to 
the  means  of  dislinguisliiog  thenceforward  be- 
tween one  and  the  other  ;  and  of  having  truth 
akid  history,  where  we  could  otherwise  hope  to 
hare  met  with  nothing  but  fable  and  imposture. 
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Let  thein^  then,  be  indulged  in  a  vanity,  which 
they  have  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  in  which 
they  were  flattered  and  encouraged  not  a  little  by 
the  great  reputation  of  the  Olympic  games.  For, 
to  say  truth,  the  sanctity  and  solemnity  of  that 
festival ;  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the  god 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated ;  and  the  great  value 
set  upon  the  Olympic  crowns,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  Greece,  were  arguments  sufficient 
to  have  induced  even  the  most  scrupulous  histo* 
rian  to  receive  a  tradition,  or  adopt  a  fable,  that 
furnished  him  with  a  founder,  worthy  of  so  sacred 
and  august  an  institution. 

Accordingly,  the  greatest  and  most  venerable 
personages  of  antiquity,""  the  Idaean  Hercules, 
Clymenus,  Endymion,  Pelops,  and  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Alcmena,  Iiave  been  severally  introduced 
as  the  inventors  or  revivers  of  these  games  ;  and, 
to  support  their  diflferent  pretensions,  reasons  have 
been  sought  for,  and  arguments  produced  from 
among  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  this  solemnity.  Thus  Pausanias,^ 
for  example,  tells  us^  that  these  games  were  or- 
dered to  be  celebrated  every  Jive  years,  because 
the  brothers,  called  the  Idaei  Dactyli,  of  whom 
the  Idaean  Hercules  was  the  elder,  were  five  in 

a  Paus.  1.  V.  b  Ibid. 
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The  occasions  of  celebrating  the  Olympic 
games,  seem  to:  have  been  Taribus.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  of  opinion/  ^^  That  they  were  origi- 
*'  nally  celebrated  in  triumph  for  victories  ;  first 

V  by  Hercules  Idaeus  upon  the  conquest  of  Saturn 
f'  and  the  Titans  ;  and  then  by  Clymenus  upon 

V  his  coming  to  reign  in  the  Terra  Curetum  ; 
'f  then  by  Endymion  upon  his  conquering  Cly- 
^^  menus ;  and  afterwards  by  Pelops  upon  •  his 
^'  conquering  Aetolus ;  and  by  Hercules  upon  bis 
'^  killing  Augeas ;  and  by  Atreus  upon  his  repel- 
'/  ling  .the'  Heraclides  ;  and  by  Qxylus  upon  the 
^'  return  of  the  Heraclides  into '  Peloponnesus/' 
This  opinion  may  be  very  well  supported  out  of 
ancient  authors.  Pindar  expressly  tells  us^  in  his 
Second  Olympic  Ode,  that  Hercules  instituted 
this  festival  to  Jupiter,  on  occasion  of  the  victory 
he  obtained  over  Augeas.  But  the  oracle  deli- 
vered to  the  Peloponnesians,  at  the  restitution  of 
these  g&mes  by  Iphitus,  says  they  were  celebrated 
first  by  Pisus  in  hoqour  of  Jupiter;^  then  by 
Pelops  twice ;  first,  upon  his  coming  to  settle  in 
Greece,  and  a  second  time  at  the  funeral  of 
Oenomaiis  ;  and  after  him,  by  Hercules,  in  me* 
mory  of  Pelops  ;  "^  at  whose  death  likewise^  as 
Velleius  Paterculus  informs  us,  they  had  before 
been  celebrated  as  funeral  games  by  his  son 
Atreus  ;  upon  which  occasion,  says  the  same  au- 
thor, Hercules  came  ofi^  victor  in  all  the  exercises. 

k  ChroB.  p.  166.  1  Phlegon.  m  L.  i.  c.  8. 
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And  indeed  this  account  of  the  occasion  of  ccle^ 
brating  the  Olympic  games^  is  very  agreeable  to 
a  custom^  which^  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Pin- 
dar>  and   all   the  Greek  writers^  prevailed  very 
much  in  those  heroic  ages.     Games^  with  prizes 
for  the  conquerors^  were  the  usual  compliment^ 
and  made  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
the  funeral  of  every  person  of  note  and  quality. — 
The  expense  of  these  games  was  sometimes  borne 
by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased^  as  we 
may  see  by  the  example  of  Achilles^  who  out  of 
his  own  treasures  gave  the  prizes^  and  those  of  no 
inconsiderable  value^  to  the  conquerors   in  the 
games^  by  him  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  Patro-« 
clus.     Sometimes  the  funeral  was  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  public ;  and  an  anniversary  solemni- 
zation of  games  was  enaJDted  in  honour  of  the 
deceased:  such  were  those  instituted  by  a°  de* 
cree  of  the  Syracusians^  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  the  godlike  virtues  of  Timoleon^  their  deliverer 
and  legislator. 

To  one  or  other,  therefore,  of  these  customs,  in 
all  likelihood^  was  owing  the  original  of  the 
Olympic  games ;  as  also  of  those  celebrated  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  at  Delphi,  Nemea,  and 
indeed  in  every  considerable  town  throughout  all 
Greece.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  assign  a  reason  how 
those  celebrated  at  Olympia  came  to  have  the 

n  Plut.  in  Timol. 
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rank  and  precedency  of  all  the  other ;  some  of 
which  were  dedicated  to  the  same  gad,  and  could 
boast  as  veneraUe,  and  as  ancient  a  foimdatioa» 
But  whatever  maj  have  been  the  reason  of  this 
pteference^  all  the  people  of  Greece  acquiesced  to 
it,  and  agreed  to  bestow  the  first  honours  upon 
the  Olympic  conquerors.^ 

It  cannot,  however,  I  think,  be  pretended,  that 
these  games  were  in  any  very  great  estimation  be- 
fiore  the  time  of  their  restitution  by  Iphitus.  This 
may  very  fairly  be  concluded  as  well  from  the 
diversity  and  uncertainty  of  the  accounts  concern* 
ing  the  original  and  authors  of  them,  as  from  the 
silence  of  Homer,  who,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
ships,  (where  he  takes  occasion  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  name  and  situation  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Greece,)  makes  no  mention  of  Olympia ; 
nor  when  he  speaks  of  Elis,  and  the  river  Alpheus, 
as  lie  doth  in  many  parts  both  of  the  lUad  and 
the  Odyssey,  does  he  give  the  least  hint  of  the 
Olympic  games ;  though  we  are  told  by  other 
authors  that  they  were  celebrated  by  Pelops,  the 
grandfather,  and  afterwards  in  his  honour  by 
Atreus,  the  fatiier  of  Agamemnon.  Homer,  be- 
sides, makes  frequent  mention  of  games,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  introduces 
his  greatest  heroes  contending  in  the  very  same 
of  exerciseSy  with  those  practised  in  the  sta- 

o  SMStiabo^l.  tUL 
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dium  of  Oljmpia :  upon  wbicb  occasion,  bad  tbe 
Oljrmpic  games  been  tben  in  sucb  estimation  as 
tbej  are  said  to  bave  been,  one  may  believe  be 
would  not  have  tailed  making  some  mention  of 
tbem  ;  as  well  to  render  more  illustrious  tbe  ma- 
jesty of  Agamemnon,  tbe  general  of  tbe  Greeks^ 
wbose  grandfather  Pelops  was  worshipped  equally 
with  Jupiter  at  that  solemnity,  as  to  shew  from 
so  great  and  august  a  precedent  the  high  value  of 
the  honours  paid  by  Achilles  to  his  friend. 


SECTION  II. 
OF  THE  RESTITUTION  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  is  by  all  authors  said  to 
have  restored  the  Olympic  games :  which  is  not 
precisely  true  in  any  sense.  For  if  by  the  Olym- 
pic games  be  understood  the  religious  policy  and 
ordinances  of  that  festival ;  the  general  armistice 
or  truce  that  always  accompanied  its  solemniza- 
tion ;  the  public  mart  *  or  fair  then  held  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce ;  and  the  period  of  four  years, 
called  the  Olympiad  :  all  these  be  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  restored^  as  to  have  been  the 
first  author  and  institutor  of  them.  For  of  most 
of  these  things  there  is  no  mention  before  his  time* 
Besides^  allowing  it  to  be  true,  that  there  were 

a  VelL  Pat  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
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tbereTorcj  in  coojuDCtioD  with  the  people  of  Eli«, 
to  Nt  about  restoring  the  celebration  of  that  fea- 
tival^and  to  proclaim  a  truce  or  cessation  ofarmi 
to  all  those  cities  who  were  desirous  of  partaking 
io  the  games.*  The  other  people  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, whether  jealous  of  the  pre-eminence  claimed 
bj  the  Eleaos  on  this  occasion,  or  from  a  spirit 
of  discord  and  dissension,  refusing  to  comply,  sent 
a  common  deputation  to  Delphi,  ordering  their 
deputies  to  interri^te  the  deity  very  strictly  con- 
Ccroiog  the  oracle  lately  reported  to  them  :  but 
the  priesteu.  ever  ready  to  authorize  the  schemes 
of  kings  and  l^islators,  adhered  to  her  former 
answer ;  and  commanded  them  to  submit  to  the 
directions  and  authority  of  the  Eleans  in  the  or- 
dering and  establisbing  the  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers.  The  Pelopoonesians 
then  submitted,  and  allowed  the  people  of  Elis  to 
hold  their  festival,  and  proclaim  a  general  cessa- 
tion of  arms.  Thus  were  the  Olympic  games 
established  by  the  authority  of  Iphitus.  king  of 
Elis,  under  the  direction  nf  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  nineteen  or  twenty  before  the 
building  of  Rome,  accordiog  to  tlie  common 
chronology,  but  one  hundred  and  forty-aioe  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo.  See  Newton's 
Chron.  p.  37,  38. 
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In  this  institution  there  are  three  things  to  be 
considered :  first.  The  religious  ceremonies :  se- 
condly^ The  period  or  cycle  of  four  years,  called 
the  Olympiad  :  and  thirdly.  The  Games,  compre- 
hending the  equestrian  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
Of  each  of  which  I  propose  to  give  as  full  and 
particular  an  account  as  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect from  the  imperfect  relations  of  Pausanias, 
(who  yet  is  more  copious  on  these  subjects  than 
any  other  ancient  author,)  or  from  the  short,  and 
oftentimes  obscure,  hints  and  allusions  scattered 
up  and  down  the  works  of  almost  all  the  Greek 
writers,  as  well  in  prose  as  in  Ycrse. 


SECTION  m. 

OF  THE  REUOIOUS  CEREMONIES. 

Greece  indeed,  says  *  Pausanias,  abounds  with 
spectaclesi  which  even  in  description  cannot 
fiul  of  exciting  our  admiration ;  yet,  continues  he, 
there  is  no  one  solemnity  among  all  these  trans- 
acted with  so  much  religious  pomp  and  care,  as 
the  Eieusinian  mysteries  and  the  Olympic  games. 
But  as  neither  Pausanias,  nor  any  other  ancient 
vrriter  now  extant,  hath  thought  fit  to  give  us  a 
complete  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  se- 
veral rites  and  ceremonies  observed  on  these  so- 

a  Pavf.  lib.  v. 
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le^B  festivals,  (some  of  vihich,  especially  those  in 
the  Eleusioiao  mysteries, .  all  the  Ccreciana  bdd.'  it 
ilaklwful.to  divulge^)  we  can  only  frame  to: Ouri*^ 
selves  a  general  idea  of  the  splendor  and  magntt 
ficence  with  which  they  were  performed,  by  taliugf 
a  vie^  of  the  temples,  statue^  &c.  of.  the  deities 
to  whom  they  wero  consecrated.  Those  of  Ju«| 
piter,  at  Qlympia,  which  alone  relate  to.  m)f  pre^ 
asnt  subject,  are  thus  described  by  Pabsanias,:  10 
thsfifth.book.of  his  Journey  through  Greece*  ..  : 


■  I  ■       ■  ■      •  I  -  .  ■   .    •  ■ '      . '    1 


/I 


'^The  lempln  of  Jupit^r^'f .  says  he^ .  "•'  is  erectei 
'^  on  a  consecrated  piece  of  .ground,  called  the 
^'  Altis,  an  antique  word,  appropriated  to  this 
'^  sacred  inclosure,  and  made  use  of  by  Pindar,** 
''who  tells  us,  that  this  hallowed  area  was  set 
''  apart  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  by  Hercules 
"  himself.  The  temple  is  built  in  Ih^  Doric  or- 
':'  der,  and  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  a  pe- 
'^'ristyle  or  colonnade;  The  whole  edifice  is  com^ 
'/•.posed  of  a  beautiful  sort  of  marble,*^ foiind  itt 
^'  that  country.  Its  height  to  the  roof  1  is  •  sixty-' 
'^  eight  feet,  its  breadth  ninety r five;  and  itis  length, 
'.'two  hundred  and  thirty.!  The  architect'  watf 
^  liibon,  a  native  of  that  country. .  This  temple 
"  is  not  covered  with  earthen  tiles  bumt>  but  with 


b  OlyiAp.  Ode  x.  sembled  Parian  marble  In  colotir 

c  Of  this  stone  or  marble  called  and  hardness,   but  was   not    to 

Poms,  Theophrastns,  and  Pliny  heavy. 

after  him,  infoims  as,  that  it  re- 
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^'  matfble^  brought  from  mount  Pentelicus^  near 
'^:  Athens,  and  ^  cut  in  Ihe  form  of  tiles.  On  each 
/'^'^omer  .of  the  rodf  is  placed  a  gilded  vase,  and 
'^  eo  ihe  top  of  the  pediment  a  static  of  victory^ 
5' gilded  likewise^  under  which  is  bung  up  a 
'^goldeU:  shield,  with,  the  figure  of  the  gorgon 
^^  Medusa  carved  upoa  it.  The  inacnptioif  on 
**  the  shield  imports  it  to  have  been  a  gift  of  the 
'^,  Taaagreans^  :  who  being  in  alliance  with  the 
y.  Lacedaemonians^  aad  having  obtained  a.  victory 
'^  over  the  Argives  and  Athenians  near  Tanagra, 
''  had  consecrated  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  to  Ju- 
'^  piter  Olympius.  .On  the  cornice,  which. runs 
''.round  tbe« temple  on  the. outside  over  the  eo-^ 
''  lumns,  are  hung  one  and  tweaiy  gilt  (shieldsv  a 
presient  of  MummiUs:  the  Roman. generid^  Iwho 
conquered  the  Achaians, '  and  took  and  de-^ 
"  stroyed  Corinth. 


'  tf  llie  art  of  cutting  tearble  into  bly  boilt  about  the '  satee   t&ie^ 

tiles  was  so  extraordinary,  that  and  each  of  them  adorned  with  a 

Byza  of  Naxus,  who  first  inyented  statue  made  by  th^  same  admirable 

ity  thought  proper  to  perpetuate  artist     Wheeler,  fays,   that  the 

the  honour,  of  his  uiTeption  by  nn  height  of  the  oolumns  whifih  ruii 

inscription,  which  ,may  be  seen  in  round  the  temple  of  Minervl^  w^B 

PausaniaSb  forty-two   feet,    whenoe   by   the 

The  fiunous  temple  of  Minenrm  rules  of  arohiteeture,  some  judgn 

at  Athens,  seems,  by  Wheeler's  ment  may  be  fonped  of  tlw  whola^ 

descrH>tion  of  it,  to  hare  resembled  height  of  that  temple,  and  perhaps 

this  in  so  many  particulars,  that  some,  probable  conjecture  ef  t|M 

we  may,  by  reading  that  descrip-  height  of  this,  which  Pausanias 

tion,  be  enabled  more  clearly  to  says  was  sirty-eight  feet,  but  whe^ 

understand  this  given  by  Pausa^  ther  to  the  top  or  the  bottom^  of 

nias  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  the  pediment,  Ileave  the  leaamud 

Jupiter.    They  were  both  piob|t-  to  detevmlM. 
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"  In  the  front  pediment  is  a  piece  of  sculpture', 

"  whose  subject  is  the  contest  between  Ocnomaii* 
"  and  Pelops  in  the  Chariot  Race:  each  of  whom 
"  is  repreeented  as  read^,  and  jnst  upon  the  point 
"  of  entering  on  the  couree.  In  the  middle  is  a 
"  figure  of  Jupiter  ;  on  his  right  hand  stands 
"  Oenomaiis,  with  a  hehnet  on  his  head,  and  near 
"  him  his  wife,  Sterope,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
"  Atlas.  Before  the  horses,  which  are  four  in 
"  number,  appears  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of 
"  Oenomaiis,  and  behind  him  stand  two  other 
"  men,  who,"  though  their  names  are  not  in- 
"  scribed,  seem  to  be  two  grooms  attending  on 
"  the  horses  of  Oenomaiis.  In  the  corner  of  the 
"  pediment  is  represented  the  Cladeus,  a  river 
"  which,  next  to  the  AJpheus,    is   held  in  the 
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''  Atpheas.     This  whole  piece  of  sculpture  is  the 
^'  workmanship  of  Paeonius  of  Menda^  a  city  of 
'^  Thrace ;  but  that  in  the  pediment  of  the  back 
^  front  was  done  by  Acalmenes,  who  lived  in  the 
**  time  of  Phidias^  and  was  second  to  him  alone 
'^iH^art  and  genius.     In  this  pediment  is  repre- 
'^  srated  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapi- 
'^  tbae  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous.    In  the  mid- 
^  die  of  the  piece  stands  Pirithous  ;  near  him,  on 
'^  one  side^  appears   Eurytion   carrying  off  the 
'^  bride^  and  Caeneus  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
''  Pirithous  :  on  the  other  side^  Theseus  with  his 
''  battle  axe^   combating  the  Centaurs.     Among 
'^  the  Centaurs  is  one  represented  running  away 
with  a  young  vir^n,  and  another  carrying  off 
a  beautiful  boy.     This  subject^  as  I  imagine^ 
^  was  chosen  by  Acalmenes^  because  Pirithous^ 
'*  as  he  had  learned  from  Homer,  was  the  son  of 
''  Jupiter ;  and  Theseus  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
<'  from  Pelops.     Over  the  gates  of  the  temple  in 
^<  litoe  itiatiner  are  exhibited  most  of  the  labours 
^""'OfHcireules^  as  the  hunting  of  the  Erymanthian 
'^b&Kt,  Ae  story  of  the  Thraciaii  Diomede,  and 
^  of  Geryon.     In  one  piece  Hercules  is  repre- 
^'  'Sented  as  going  to  ease  Atlas  of  his  burden^  and 
^f  ia  another  as  cleansing  the  stable  of  Augeas. 
'^  Over  the  gates  on  the  back  part  of  the  temple 
^'  the  same  hero  is  seen  fighting  with  an  Amazon^ 
^'  from  whom  he  tears  away  her  belt:  there  also 
*^  are  figured  the  stories  of  the  hind^  of  the  Gnos- 
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''  sian  bull^  the  Lernaean  Iiydra^  the  Stymphaltan 
f^  birds^  and  the  Nemeao  lion. 

f '  As  you  enter  into  the  temple  through  the 
<'  brazen  gatea^  you  perceive  on  your  right  hand, 
*•  Btandtng  before  a  column^  a  statue  of  Ipbitus 
'^  and  his  wife  Ecechiria,  who  is  putting  a  crown 
''  on  the  head  of  her  husband.  In  the  inside  of 
^'  the  temple  also  are  ranges  of  columns,  which 
^'  form  porticos  or  aisles  of  a  great  height  be- 
''  tween  which  you  pass  on  to  the  statue  of 
*'  Olympian  Jupiter.     There  is  also  a  winding 

staircase  leading  up  to  the  roof. 


<r 


''  The  statue  of  the  god^  which  is  composed  of 
''  gold  and  ivory^  is  seated  on  a  throne^  with  a 
''  crown  upon  bis  head,  resembling  the  leaves  and 
'^  branches  of  a  wild  olive.  In  his  right  band  he 
''  bears  a  statue  of  Victory,  composed  likewise  of 
''.  ivory  and  gold,  holding  in  her  band  a  sacred 
'^  fillet  or  diadem,  and  wearing  a  crown  upon 
''  her  head.  In  his  left  hand  is  a  sceptre  of  ex- 
*'  quisite  beauty,  inlaid  with  all  sorts  of  metals, 
''  and  bearing  an  eagle  perched  upon  it.  The 
''  sfindals  of  the  god,  as  also  his  robe,  are  of  gold. 
''  The  latter  wrought  over  with  all  sorts  of  ani- 
'*  mals  and  flowers,  particularly  lilies.  The  throne 
''  is  diversified  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  with 
''  ebony  and  ivory,  and  painted  with  the  repro- 
'^sentatious  of  divers  kinds  of  animals.     About 
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'^  giving  tip.  the  ghost^.and  Achilles  supporting 
'^  her ;  and  two  of  the  Hesperides^  bringing  sohie 

of  the  golden  apples  M^faicb  were  committed  to 

their  custody* 


St 
€€ 


'^This  Panaenus  was  the  brother  of  Phidias^ 
''and  the  saine  who^  at  Atbens,in  the  portico 
''  called  Paecile^  painted  the  action  of  Marathon. 

'' On  the  upper  part  of  the  throne^  over  the 
''  head  of  Jupitery  Phidias  has  placed,  on  one  ade 
''  the  Graces^  and  the  hours,  or  seasons,  on  the 
''  other ;  each  three  in  number,  and  alike  daugh* 
"  ters  of  Jupiter,  according  to  the  poets.  nThe 
''  footstool  of  the  god  is  adorned  with  goldeil 
lions,  and  a  representation  of  the  battle  between 
Theseus  and  the  Amazons  ;  the  first  exploit  of 
''  the  Athenians  against  a  foreign  enemy.  :  The 
''  basis,  or  pedestal,  which  sustains  the .  i^hole 
''  work,  is  enriched  with  many  other  ornaments 
'*  and  figures  in  gold,  all  of  which  have  some 
''  relation  to  Jupiter;  as  the  Sun  mounting  his. 
''  chariot,  attended  by  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  one 
''  of  the  Graces,  next  to  whom  stands  Mercury, 
"and  next  to  Mercury,  Vesta:  after  Vesta  is 
"seen  Cupid  receiving  Venus  rising  out. of 
''  the  sea,  and  the  goddess  Persuasion  placing  a 
*^  crown  on  the  head  of  Venus.  Here  also  are 
*^  the  figures  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  of  Minerva 


€t 
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''  and  Hercules ;  and  on  the  lowest  part  of  the 
^^  basisy  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  and  the  Moon 
*'  riding  on  a  horse ;  for  I  take  it  to  be  a  horse^ 
though^  according  to  others^  that  goddess  is 
carried  by  a  mule^  and  not  a  horse.     I  am  not 
ignorant  that  some  people  have  undertaken  to 
give  the  exact  dimensions  of  this  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Oljmpiusy  yet  I  cannot  applaud  their 
'*  skill,  since  it  appears  to  the  eye  much  laiger 
'^than  the  dimensions  assigned  by  them.     The 
**  Eleans  tell  us,  that  Jupiter  himself  bore  testi« 
^*  mony  to  the  art  of  Phidias^  for  Uiat  statuary, 
'*  whetf  he  had  completed  his  work,  b^ged  of 
* '  Jupiter  to  give  some  token  of  his  approbation, 
**  if  he  vras  pleased  with  the  performance ;  upon 
*'  which,  say  they,  the  pavement  was  immediately 
'^  struck  vrith  lightning,  in  that  place  upon  which 
'*  a  brazen  urn  is  still  to  be  seen  as  a  memorial 
'^  of  the  miracle.     That  part  of  the  pavement 
'^  which  is  immediately  before  the  statue  is  com- 
**  posed  of  black  marble,  surrounded  wiUi  a  cir- 
^  cular  rim  of  Parian  marble,  raised  about  it  like 
a  step,  on  purpose  to  contain  the  oil  that  is 
poured  into  it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ivory 
'*  from  being  injured  by  the  damps  arising  out  of 
^the  ground;    the  Altis,    where   the  temple  is 
**  erected,  being  wet  and  marshy." 

To  this  passage,  translated  from  Pausanias,  I 


it 
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shall  add  anotber,  taken  from  Strabo^'in  inrhich 
are  some  particulars  relating  to  this  famous  statue 
and  the  temple,  worthy  of  our  observation  : 

''  The  temple/'  says  he, ''  stands  in  the  Pisaean 
'^  division^  little  less  than  three  hundred  stadia 
*'  distant  from  Elis  ;  before  it  is  a  grove  of  wild 
'^  olives,  within  which  lies  the  Olympic  stadium ; 
'*  by  it  passes  the  river  Alpheus,  running  from 
^'  Arcadia  south-west  into  the  Triphylian   sea. 
''  Olympia  at  first  derived  its  reputation  from  the 
^'  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter  ;  and  though  this 
''  oracle  fell  afterwards  into  decay^  yet  the  temple 
''  retained  its  ancient  honour.     But  its  present 
''  greatness  and  magnificence  are  owing^  undoubt- 
* '  ediy,  to  the  Olympic  games^  and  to  the  number 
''  of  offerings  and  donations  brought  thither  from 
*^  all  parts  of  Greece  ;  among  wliich  is  a  golden 
'*  statue  of  Jupiter,  presented  by  Cypselus,  tyrant 
'^  of  Corinth.     But  of  all  these,  the  ivory  statue 
''  of   Olympian    Jupiter,    made   by  Phidias  of 
''  Athens^  is  by  far  the  most  considerable;  the 
'*  bulk  of  which  is  so  vast,  that  the  artist  seems^  / 
'Mn  my  opinion,  to  have  deviated  from  the  rule 
'^  of  proportion ;  for  although  the  temple  is  of 
''  the  largest  size,  and  the  god    is  represented 
''  sitting,  yet  he  almost  touches  the  ceiling  with 
''  his  head  :  so  that  were  he  to  rise  out  of  his 

g  Strabo,  lib.  viii. 
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'  throne  and  tUnd  uprig;bt,  be  would  carry  1 
'  roof  along  with  him.' 


"  Pfiidias  was  mucli  as»i«ted  in  Uie  composi- 
'  lion,  the  colonrr,  and  particutarlv  in  tlii:  dm- 
'  pery,  of  Ibis  slatiie,  bj  Pana«niis,  a  painter,  his 
''  brother  and  fellow-work niao  ;  manjr  of  whose 
"  painting,  And  those  verr  admirable,  arc  lo  be 
'  seen  up  and  down  the  temple.  Tliere  is  a  tra- 
'dilion,  that  Phidias,  being  a»kcd  by  Panacaus 
'  by  what  pattern  or  idea  he  intended  to  frame 
'his  image  of  Jupiter,  answered,  bv  that  given 
<  in  the  following  verses  of  Homer  : 

*'  This  said,  his  kingly  brow  the  sire  tnclin'd, 
"  The  large  bln^  cuHa  Eelt,  awful,  froni  behim], 
1         "  Tliick  !>baiJo«riag  the  rtcn  forelitrad  of  tlie  god ; 
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(ions  about  Olympia  bad  been  raised  yery  bigb, 
yet  be  found  tbej  came  far  sbort  of  tbe  trutb. 

Quintilian  remarks  of  Pbidias/  tbat  be  suc- 
ceeded better  in  tbe  statues  of  bis  gods,  tban  of 
bis  men ;  and  tbat^  in  works  of  ivory^  be  indis- 
putably excelled  all  tbe  world :  of  wbicb^  to  say 
notbing  of  bis  otber  performances,  tbe  image  of 
Minerva,  at  Atbens,  and  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia, 
were  evident  proofs ;  wbose  beauty,  continues  be, 
seems  to  bave  added  reverence  even  to  religion 
itself,  so  nigb  does  tbe  majesty  of  tbe  work  ap- 
proacb  to  tbat  of  tbe  Divinity. 

Before  tbis  statue  bung  a  veil  or  curtain  of 
woollen  clotb,  dyed  in  Pboenician  purple,"*  and 
enriched  witb  Assyrian  embroidery ;  an  offering 
made  by  king  Antiocbus.  Tbis  curtain  is  not 
drawn  up  to  tbe  roof,  like  tbat  in  tbe  temple  of 
Diana  at  Epbesus,  but  let  down  to  tbe  pavement. 

I  sball  not  follow  Pausanias  any  furtber  in  hk 
account  of  tbe  many  ricb  votive  offerings  or  do- 
nations sent  to  Olympia  from  almost  all  parts  of 
tbe  beatben  world,  and  lodged  in  or  about  tbe 
temple  and  Altis  of  Jupiter  Olympius  ;  or  in  the 
temples  of  other  deities,  and  in  buildings  called 
treasuries,  erected  at  Olympia  by  several  states,  in 
order  to  receive  and  keep  the  presents,  which  at 

1  Instit.  lib.  xiL  cap.  10.  m  Pans.  ibid. 
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any  time  they  bad  vowed  to  Jupiter ;  and  per* 
haps  the  money  destined  to  defray  the  expeace 
of  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  at  the  solemn  festival 
of  the  Olympic  games.     The  reader,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  more  of  these  several  particu- 
larsj  may  find  them  in  Pausanias ;  a  French  trans* 
lation  of  whose  journey  through  Greece,  by  the 
Abbe  Gedoyn,  was  published  at  Amsterdam^  w 
four  volumes  octavo,  in  1733.     In  the  same  an^ 
thor  he  may  likewise  see  a  long  list  of  statuea  of 
gods  and  heroes,  of  Olympic  conqu^ors,  empe* 
rorSy    kings,  &c. ;    to  give   an    account  of  aU 
which,  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject, 
and  swell   this  Dissertation  to  an  unreasonable 
bulk.     It  may  be  suflScient  to  observe,  that  their 
number  was  prodigious,  and  their  value  almost  in- 
estimable ;  as  they  were  many  of  them  compo«ed 
of  the  richest  materials,  and  made  by  the  moat 
eminent  statuaries  of  Greece.   What  is  here  said  in 
general,  joined  to  the  description  of  the  statue  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,   the  master-piece  of  Phidias, 
and  therefore  very  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  may  serve  to  shew  bow  liberal 
and  magnificent  the  Greeks  were  in  what  rdated 
to  the  worship  of  their  gods,  and  to  give  us  a  just 
conception   of  the  pomp    and  splendor  of  the 
Olympic  games,  the  first  and  the  most  august  of 
the  four  great  festivals  of  Greece,"  by  way  of  eini* 

n  The  other  three  were  the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  gamca. 
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nence  styled  sacred ;  a  character  communicated 
in  some  degree  to  those  who  obtained  the  crowns 
in  the  several  games^  which  were  always  exhibited 
in  these  religious  solemnities. 

The  sacriBces  offered  to  Jupiter  upon  his  festl* 
val  were  answerable  to  all  this  magnificence ;  I 
say^  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Olympic  games ;  for  though  the* 
Eleans  paid  their  devotions  to  him  every  day 
throughout  the  year^  yet  Lucian  assures  us/  that 
Jupiter  was  wont  to  take  it  very  kindly^  if  a 
stranger  offered  him  any  sacrifice  in  the  intervals 
of  those  games.  However^  it  was  then  made  up 
to  him ;  for  then  not  the  Eleans  only^  and  the 
candidates  for  the  Olympic  crown^  but  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece  made  their  offerings  to 
the  Olympian  Jupiter^  as  may  be  collected  from  a 
passage  of  Plutarch^  in  his  Life  of  Demetrius.* 
These  offerings  were  committed  to  the  care  and 
coodact  of  deputies  solemnly  appointed  for  that 
occasion^  and  named  Thedri.  How  considerable 
thery  were^  we  may^  perhaps^  in  some  measure 

o  Paus.  lib.  t.  yictory  over  PerseoB,  has  these 
p  De  Saoris.  words ;  ^  Nam  et  artificium  onmis 
q  That  this  was  a  general  cas-  '*  generis  qui  ludicram  artem  fii- 
fom  obserred  by  the  Greeks  upon  *^  ciebant,  ex  toto  orbe  terrarum 
their  great  festivals^  as  the  Olym-  **  multitndo,  et  athletaroniy  et  no- 
pic  or  Pythian  games,  &c.  is  far-  *'  bilium  equorum  convenit^  et  le- 
ther  evident  from  the  following  '*  gationes  cum  victimis,  et  qaid- 
passage  of  lavy,  who,  speaking  of  '^  quid  aliud  Deorum,  hominumque 
the  games  that  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  *'  causa  fieri  magnis  ludis  in  Orae- 
celebrated  at  Amphipotis,  after  his  **  cia  soUt."    Lib.  xlv.  c.  92. 
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guess  from  those  prepared  by  Jason^  against  the 
celebration  of  the  Pythian  games.  This  Jason^ 
by  a. decree  of  all  the  people  of  Tbessaly^  had  been 
appointed  their  general/  a  dignity  differing  ia 
little^  besides  the  name^  from  that  of  sovereign  : 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Pythian  games^  he  or- 
dered^ by  a  proclamation^  all  his  cities  to  fat  up 
so  many  oxen^  sheep,  goats,  and  swine;  and 
though  he  imposed  but  a  moderate  quota  upon 
every  city,  he  got  together  above  a  thousand  oxen, 
and  more  than  ten  times  as  many  smaller  cattle. 
He  promised  likewise  to  reward  with  a  crown  of 
gold  that  person  who  should  produce  the  fattest 
ox^  fit  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  such  a  herd  of  vic- 
tims. I  will  not  say  that  the  offerings  of  every 
city  in  Greece  were  to  be  compared  to  this  of 
Jason.  He  represented  all  Thessaly,  and,  as  the 
deputy  or  Thedrus  of  a  whole  people^  collected 
the  contributions  of  the  several  states  or  cities. 
Athens^  perhaps^  and  the  other  principal  states  of 
Greece^  might  do  the  same  for  all  the  cities  that 
were  under  their  jurisdictions.  There  are  also 
some  private  reasons  assigned  that  may  account 
for  the  extraordinary  preparations  made  by  Jason. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  some  thoughts  of  aspir* 
ing  to  preside  at  those  games/  and  to  hold^  by 
his  own  authority,  the  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo. 

r  Xen.  O.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  a  Ibid» 
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That  private  persons  also^  (hose  especially  yfho 
bad  gained  the  honour  of  an  Olympic  victory^ 
sometimes  made  very  sumptuous  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter^ may  be  inferred  from  what  Atbenaeus  relates 
of  Alcibiades  ;  who^  haying  gained  the  firsts  se- 
cond^ and  fourth  prizes  in  the  chariot-race^  feasted 
the  whole  multitude  of  Grecians^  that  were  ga- 
thered together  on  the  account  of  the  Olympic 
games^  with  the  victims  offered  to  Jupiter.  For 
at  all  great  and  solemn  sacrifices  the  victims  were 
generally  shared  among  those  who  were  invited  to 
the  sacrifice^  only  a  small  portion  of  them  being 
consumed  upon  the  altar.  And  it  is  probable^ 
that  all  those  who  from  several  parts  of  the  world 
were  assembled  on  these  occasions  at  Olympia^ 
were  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  sacrifices  provided 
by  every  city  of  Greece,  of  one  or  other  of  which 
every  private  Grecian  had  a  natural  right  to  par* 
take.  This  consideration,  added  to  the  motives 
of  religion  and  vanity,  whose  influence  on  the ' 
Grecians,  ever  reckoned  a  superstitious  and  osten*^ 
tatious  people,  was  always  very  powerful,  may  in- 
duce us  to  conclude  that  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  sacrifices  furnished  by  every  state,  was,  on 
this  most  solemn  festival,  exceeding  sumptuous 
and  magnificent. 

The  principal  altar,'  upon  which  the  sacrifices 

t  Pau8.  lib.  T. 
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to  Jupiler  were  coniumed,  wu  placed  in  the  mid- 
way between  the  templei  of  Judo  and  Pelops  ; 
and  was,  bj  way  of  emioence,  distinguiBbed  bj 
the  name  of  the  altar  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  This 
altar,  as  some  say,  was  built  by  the  Idaeao  Her- 
cules ;  or,  as  otben,  by  the  heroes  of  the  country, 
about  two  generatiooi  later.  It  was  composed^ 
says  Pausaaias,  of  the  ashes"  of  the  victims,  mixed 
up  with  the  waters  of  the  river  Alpheus.  No 
other  water  would  do,  as  both  Plutarch"  and 
Pausanias  pretend ;  the  scholiast  upon  Pindar's 
tenth  Olympic  ode  says  the  same  tbiog ;  and 
hence  is  inferred  the  great  aflcctioo  which  Jupiter 
is  said  to  have  had  for  that  river.  These  ashes 
were  brought  every  year,  oo  Uie  I9th  of  Marcbj 
out  of  the  public  hall  by  the  priests  or  augurs  ;' 
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During  the  time  of  sacrifice  the  altar  was 
crowned  with  a  garland  made  of  the  branches  of 
a  wild  olive/ 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  temper  into  mortar 
the  ashes  with  which  this  altar  was  incrusted  with 
any  other  water  than  that  of  Aipheus^  so  neitbei 
was  it  lawful  to  employ  in  the  burnt  sacrifices  any 
0ther  wood  than  thai  of  the  white  poplar.  The 
original  of  this  custom  is  derived  from  Hercules^ 
the  son  of  Alcmeoa^  who  first  brought  that  tree 
into  Greece,  and  made  use  of  that  wood  only  in 
tlie  sacrifiices  which  he  offered  to  Olympian  Ju- 
pitteir*  Among  the  ministers  or  servants  of  the 
altar^'there  was  one  whose  business  it  was  to  fui* 
nisb  those  who  came  to  sacrifice^  as  well  cities  at 
private  people,  with  these  holy  fagots^  at  a  cer* 
XaUm  price. 


this  statue  and  altar,  thus  pecoliarkf 
belonging  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter^  there  were 
many  more,  both  altars  and  statues,  erected  to 
Uie  same  god,  under  difierent  appellations;  but 
as  they  have  no  relation  to  the  Olympic  games,  1 
shall  pass  oa  (without  taking  any  farther  notice 
of  them)  to  some  others,  that  always  bore  a  pert 
ia  the  solemnities  of  this  festival  The  chief  of 
these  were  six  altars,  consecrated  *  by  Hercules  to^ 

z  Paus.  lib.  ▼.  a  Scbol.  ad  Pind.  Oiymp.  Ode  Ti. 
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twelve  gods^  wbo  were  always  worshipped,  two  at 
each  altar^  by  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games.  The  first  altar  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  Neptune,  the  second  to  Juno  and  Minerva^ 
the  third  to  Mercury  and  Apollo^  the  fourth  to 
Bacchus  and  the  Graces^  the  fifth  to  Diana  and 
Alpheus^  the  sixth  to  Saturn  and  Rhea. 

There  were^  besides^  several  other  altars^  upon 
which  the  Eleans  sacrificed  on  these  occasions ; 
whose  names^  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  sacrifices^ 
may  be  seen  in  Pausanias.  To  these  may  be  added 
others,  upon  which^  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose^ 
some  or  other  of  the  competitors  for  the  Olympic 
olive  made  their  ofFeringSj  according  as  the  oflSce 
of  the  several  divinities^  to  whom  they  were  con- 
secrated^ related  to  the  exercises  in  which  they 
were  severally  to  engage.     Of  this  number  was 
the  altar  of  Mercury^  called  Enagonius,  from  his 
presiding  over  the  Gymnastic  exercises ;  this^  with 
another  sacred  to  Opportunity^  was  placed  near 
the  entrance  of  the  stadium.     The  altar  of  the 
nymphs^  surnamed  Callistephani^  or  the  nymphs 
presiding  over  the  crowns  of  victory.     The  altars 
of  Good  Fortune,  of  Victory,  of  Taraxippus,  of 
Neptune,  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  others. 
And,  indeed,  there  was  not  a  deity  in  the  whole 
Grecian  calendar,  who  had  not  either  a  temple  or 
an  altar  erected  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  territory  of 
Jupiter  :  as  if  the  Eleans  had  resolved  that  their 
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Jupiter  should  be  in  every  thing  the  copy  of  Ju- 
piter in  Homer ;  and  appear  at  Olympia  with  as 
large  a  train  ^  deities  as  was  accustomed  to  at- 
tend his  summons  upon  Mount  Olympus^^ 

The  Eceekiria,  or  cessation  of  arms^  which  nir 
ways  accompanied  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games,  comes  properly  under  the  head  of  religion, 
as  it  owed  its  original  to  the  authority  of  the 
Delphic  oracle ;  and  the  religious  strictness  with 
which  it  seems  in  most  instances  to  have  been  ob- 
served^ to  the  pious  respect  and  veneration  with 
which  the  Greeks  regarded  the  august  solemnity 
of  the  Olympic  festival.  AH  the  cities  of  Greece, 
as  I  have  already  shewn,  paid  their  devotions  to 
Jupiter  upon  this  festival  ;  which,  however^  in 
the  time  of  war,  some  of  them  must  have  been 
necessitated  to  neglect,  Iiad  not  the  god  opened 
the  passages  to  his  altar,  and  allowed  a  safe  con« 
duct  to  his  votaries,  by  enjoining  a  forbearance 
of  hostilities  to  all  those  who  were  willing  to  par- 
take of  the  games  instituted  to  his  honour. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Thucydides,  which 
I  shall  produce  in  a  following  section,  that  the 
Eleans  first  proclaimed  this  cessation  of  arms  in 
their  own  territories,  and  then  in  the  cities  of 
those  states  with  whom  they  were  at  war ;  and 

b  8m  mad  XX. 
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tfittt  it  Mok  pidee'  from  the  time  of  tti«  fiftft  pro- 
daihutioii  of  itf  at  Elisr.  Tbf^  was  the  methdd 
ii^heil  thid  Eleaiiis  fheiMelVeflr  httppened  to  be  en- 
gaged m  a  \¥at ;  MA  I  suppose  that  the  sam^ 
method  was  observed^  even  wheo  the  Eleans  were 
aH  peatti^';  the  ceKsiViott  was'  proeVaimed  first  in 
tHiw,  and'  thei^  io  tlho^  stated  wbfeh  we^  afi  \Wt 

m 

with  eaeh  oihe¥,  who'  were  obliged  to  forbear  all 
Acts  of  boMility  frorii  the-  darte  of  that  procUtna^ 
tibn ;  "^iioh*  mijght  easi^y  have  been*  kn0wn>  if 
tbd  Puliation  of  ihn>  tr6oe  Vims  fixed  and  eertat a> 
IM  fiiMt  probably  it  Was.  Bat,  upon  both  these 
pbints.  We  are  redu<ied  to  mere  conjlecture  ;  no 
aniCiekit  Writer,  that  I  know  of,  having  given  cis 
khv  cleAr  account  of  either.  The  games^  strictly 
speaking,  held  but  five  days  ;  but  the  caodidaf ea 
for  the  Olympic  crown  were  obliged  to  repair  to 
Elis  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  garnet  ;  yet>  I 
tMnk,  it  c&nnot  from  thence  be  certainly  inferred, 
fh&ti  tbe^  eesdation  commenced  thirty  days  before 
that  festival! :  though,  if  it  did  not,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  a  free  passage  Was  granted,  on  afU  sides, 
to /those  who  had  entered  their  names  as  candi- 
^es  for  th6  Olympic  crown  ;  which  thfey  were 
SbKgied  to  do  some  time  before  they  repaired  in 
pfefrson  to  Elis.  Perhaps  a  careful  eiaminntionr  of 
the  progr^s^  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  minute 
detail  of  which  is  given  by  Tbufeydides,  might 
throw  some  light  upon  this  matter;  but  as  I  have 
not  leisure  for  such  au  iequiry,  I  shall  leave  it  to 
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tlMse  wfaa  may  think  it  wmtb  the  while  to  engage 
in  it  AeesMition'  of  hostilities  for  sonietiiiie» 
botfa  before  and  after  the  Oljnipic  games^  was 
doubtless  necessary;  aod  the  advantages  accruii^ 
frooi  it  to  the  whole  Greciaa  name  were  so  appa- 
rent and  so  considerable^  thai  the  Eleans  thought 
proper  to  diatiiigniah  Iphitus^  the  author  of  it,  by 
erecting  a  statue  to  him,- eyes  in  the  temple  of 
(Mympian  Jupiter,  with  another  emblematical 
fignre  (for  so  I  take  it  to  hate  been,)  of  a  woman 
named  Ececbiria  (a  Greek  word,  ngnifying  a  ces^ 
aation  of  arms,)  placing  a  crown  upon  his  head. 

Though,  with  reject  to  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  the  tranquillity  enacted  by  the  Jaws  of 
the  Olympic  games  was  but  short  and  temporary^ 
the  people  of  Elia  had  it  in  their  power  to  enjof 
the  felicity  even  of  a  perpetual  peace,  had  they 
been  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  use  or  value 
tfaeir  immunities.  War  could  never  approach 
their  territories,  without  drawing  down  upon  the 
inymAef^  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter.  For  Oxylns, 
bdmg  by  the  Heradides  reinstated  in  Elis,  the 
•kingdom  of  his  ancestora^  and  appointed  gnandiao, 
or  -curator,  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oiympius, 
«faftaitted  of  them,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
that  the  whole  district  of  Elis  should  be  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter  ;  and  Uiat  not  only  those  who 

c  See  Thucyd.  lib.  t.  c.  49.  d  Strabo,  lib.  Tiii. 
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should  iavade  it^  but  those  also  who  should  not 
defend  it  when  invaded^  should  be  deemed  ac- 
cursed. Hence  it  came  to  pass»  that  the  Eleana 
not  only  neglected  to  fortify  Elis  and  their  other 
towns^  but  gave  themselves  up  so  entirely  to  agri- 
culture and  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life^  tlaat 
how  wealthy  soever  they  were  grown,  they  ccmiM 
oot^  as  Polybius  observes^  be  drawn  from  thence  * 
to  inhabit  their  towns.  The  consequence  waa^ 
that  Elis  indeed  grew  rich  and  populous^  but  as 
at  the  same  time  it  lay  naked  and  defencdess^ 
those  riches  served  only  to  invite  an  enemy^  and 
that  populousness  did  but  augment  the  calamity 
c^  war  ;  which^  nevertheless^  would  hardly  have 
fallen  upon  them^  had  they  not^  of  their  ovni  ac« 
cord,  departed  from  the  sanctity  of  their  charac 
ter^  and  broken  down  those  fences  of  rel^on^ 
which  the  oracle^  and  the  general  consent  of  all 
Greece^  had  planted  round  them.  They  could 
not^  it  seemsj  be  contented  with  peace,  though 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings^  while  it  shackled  their 
ambition  ;  nor  were  they  willing  to  provide  suflS- 
cicntly  against  a  war^  at  the  eocpense  of  forsaking 
their  old  manner  of  living  ;  to  which^  even  in  the 
midst  of  war,  they  were  entirely  addicted :  they 
were,  therefore,  very  justly  censured  by  that  wise 
historian,  for  having  so  inconsiderately  lost  their 
immunities  ;  and  very  wisely  admonished  by  faim^ 

e  Lib.  if. 
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to  retire  once  more  within  that  magic  circle, 
wbich^  in  his  opinion^  none  would  have  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  oyer  with  impunity,  had  any  one 
been  daring  and  impious  enough  to  have  at- 
tempted it. 

They  enjoyed  their  tranquillity,  however,  for  a 
considerable  time,  with  some  few  interruptions, 
occasioned  by  a  dispute  between  them,  the  Pi- 
seans,  and  Arcadians,  relating  to  the  superinten- 
dcncy  of  the  Olympic  games/  Yet  so  great  a 
regard  did  the  Grecians  in  general  pay  to  these 
holy  people,^  that  when  any  troops  were  to  march 
through  their  territories,  upon  their  entering  into 
the  borders  of  the  Eleans,  they  delivered  up 
their  arms,  which  were  restored  to  them  upon 
their  quitting  that  country .'^  This  state  of  secu- 
rity and  peace,  while  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
were  confounding  and  destroying  each  other  with 
mutual  and  intestine  wars,'  was  accompanied  with 
great  simplicity  and  innocence  of  manners,  the 
usual  attendants  of  a  country  life  ;  and  Elis,  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  Jupiter,  seems  in  this  point 
also  to  have  resembled  his  heavenly  dominions ; 
from  whence,  as  we  are  told  by  Homer,^  that 
deity  had  for  ever  banished  Ate,  the  goddess  of 
Discord  and  Injustice. 

f  Paus.  lib.  V.  i  Polyb.  lib.  It. 

g  Ibkl.  lib.  XT.  k  Iliad  xix. 

h  Strab.  lib.  viii. 
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SECTION  IV. 
OF  THE  OLYMPIAD. 

Thoi'gh  the  great  advantages  accruing  to  history 
from  the  institution  of  the  Olympiad  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged^  jet  have  historians  taken  no 
notice  of  its  original  They  have  told  us,  indeed^ 
that  it  was  instituted  by  Iphitus,  and  that  it  viras 
a  period  or  cycle  of  four  years.  The  ridiculous 
reason  assigned  for  it  by  Pausanias^  would  induce 
one  to  believe  that  they  knew  no  more ;  and  yet 
it  is  certain^  that  the  Tetraeteris^  or  period  of  four 
years,  was  almost  as  old  as  the  religions  of  Greece^ 
being  used  in  divers  of  their  sacra,  or  religious 
festivals  ;  *  as  the  Panathenaea,  Musaea,  and 
many  other,  besides  the  Olympic  games.  The 
silence  of  the  ancient  historians  upon  this  point  is 
so  remarkable^  that  a  learned  modern,^  who  has 
been  at  infinite  pains  to  settle  the  chronology  of 
the  ancients,  takes  great  glory  to  himself  for 
having  discovered  the  true  source  of  this  sacred 
period  ;  and  unravelled  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
Olympiad.  From  him,  therefore,  I  shall  borrow 
chiefly  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  head. 

The  Greeks,  inquiring  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
concerning  their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices,  re- 


a  Sir  I.  Newton's  Chroii.  p.  76.  ad  Eus.  Chron.  No.  1241.  Chron.  p.  73. 
b  Jo.  Scaliger,  Animad. 
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cetvieJ  for  anBVf6Ty  that  ibey  Mrouid  do  well  to  w« 
Crifice  wiTk  rk  Vid^pm,  nai  nu^k  'tpiUy  accwdimgto 
the  custom  of  their  fathers  y  and  according  to  three 
thittgsv  Wbich^  fast  words  iknty  interpveted  i» 
ixf^tff  d^-pf,  ttiotdhd^  tfiid>  ytSLfn.  They  accdi«d-' 
kfgty  set  f hem^ves  abmut  regalating  tbdr  jeaffe^ 
h;f  tbef  8Ui(f|  tfnd  tbeii^  AVMtbs  amd  days  by  tbi^  «p^ 
pedraiMtis  of  flie  i^ttiMili.''  By  tMs  i^efhod^  Chef 
W^6  jip  hof)ei9  s<f  t^'  wd«T  th^ir  fesfifafo/  and  iime» 
of  sad#ifi<$e,  as  atway^  ttf  rfiaker  their  ofleridgntf  pi«- 
Wisely  upofli  the  nante  days^  and  the  same  momfhi^ 
hi  t^  yeaf' ;  wbkb,  they  m^igineA,  would  be 
frtea^iig  arid  acc^^aUe  to  tbti  godd^,  and  conse^ 
qifeAtly  belieted  timi  t#  be  the  ratention  itf  the 
oraete.  This,  bdweter,  cJIm  only  happen  wbe« 
the  aoislieial  eoutefsiotis  of  tbe  son^  aad  tbe  eqoi^ 
noctiak  should  retard  to  the  same  places^  in  "tber 
calendar  year.  After  t#ying  in  vain  many  forms' 
Md  cortifbinations  of  yeiiirs,  in  ordei  Uf  fulfil  the 
oriide^  tbey  at  length  bit  upoA  out,  whi^h  seemed 
ixi  them  admirably  eal^ulafed  to  solve  alt  difficvA* 
tieiiy  and  aiiswer  theif  (Hirpe^.  Their  year  was^ 
made  to  consist  at  three  buiidred  and  sixty  days>: 
with  two  additional  day^i  atfid  their  months  of 
tM#ty  days  each  ;  from  one  of  which,  however^.it^^ 
the  eoufse  o(  four  years^  they  took  ia  day ;  by  this 
iheans  their  Tetraeteris  amounted  to  one  thousaad 
four  hundred  and  forty^seven  days.    Sometimes  it 

c  OemiitlM  a^d  Sir  I.  Newton. 
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whole  month  was  intercalated^  and  then  the  Tetrae- 
teris  consisted  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  days.  And  thus  they  flattered  them* 
selves  that  they  had  punctually  fulfilled  the  ora« 
cle  ;  for  they  sacrificed  according  to  the  year  and 
the  month,  because  the  month  was  full,  as  coo- 
sisting  of  thirty  days  ;  and  the  years  thus  made  up 
of  complete  months,  by  means  of  these  intercala- 
tionsj  returned  to  their  beginnings,  at  least  pretty 
near  the  matter.     And  this  is  the  reason  that  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  solemnized 
every  fifth  year,  after  an  interval  of  four  complete 
years ;  as,  for  example,  the  Panatheuaea  at  Athens, 
and  the  Olympic  games  in  Elis,  which  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year  upon  the  full  of  the  moon. 
This  last  circumstance  Pindar  **  alone  hath  disco- 
vered to  us ;  and  his  scholiast  at  the  same  time 
informs  us,  that  those  games  were  sometimes  cele- 
brated in  the  nine  and  fortieth,  and  sometimes  in 
the  fiftieth  month ;  that  is,  sometimes  in  the  month 
which  the  Eleans  call  ApoUonius  ;  and  sometimes 
in  that  named  by  them  Partbenius  ;  which  seem 
to  answer  to  our  months  of  July  and  August. — 
Accordingly  we  find  by  Scaliger's  tables,  that  the 
Olympic  new  moon  fell  sometimes  in  the  middle, 
or  latter  end  of  July,  and  sometimes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  for  that  festival  never  preceded 
the  summer  solstice ;  which  the  ancients  placed 

d  Olymp.  Ode  iu. 
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always  upon  the  9th  of  July,  so  that  the  Olympic 
raoon  was  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer 
solstice.  This  gave  birth  to  the  intercalary  month, 
and  occasioned  the  variation  in  the  Tetraeteris, 
which  consisted  sometimes  of  forty-eight  months> 
and  sometimes  of  forty-nine. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Olympiad,  without 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  which,  it  vnll  be  but  la- 
bour lost,  says  Scaliger,  to  go  about  settling  the 
Grecian  chronology. 

And  indeed,  as  the  Olympiad  is  the  only  era 
which  the  Greek  writers  make  use  of,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  a  man  to  understand  the  dates  of 
facts  mentioned  by  their  historians,  or  to  accom- 
modate their  chronology  to  that  of  other  nations, 
without  his  previously  knowing  both  the  precise 
time  of  the  year  on  which  every  new  Olympiad 
b^an,  and  the  number  of  years  and  months  of 
which  that  period  consisted. 

But  how  necessary  a  thorough  understanding 
of  (he  Olympiad  is^  to  those  in  particular,  who 
engage  in  chronological  inquiries,  may  be  easily 
imagined  from  its  great  usefulness  in  such  kind  of 
searches  ;  the  consideration  of  which  transported 
the  great  Scaliger  almost  beyond  his  sense  and 
reason.  For  having  pursued  his  inquiry  from  the 
first  original,  or  chaos,  (if  I  may  so  speak,)  of 
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history,  amid  the  glimmerings  of  an  ambiguous 
and  allegorical  tradition  ;  the  monsters  of  a  fk« 
bolous  and  hieroglyphic  age^  and  the  devious  and 
perplexed  conjectures  of  chronologists,  coming  at 
last  to  the  Olympiads,  like  one,  who,  after  having 
wandered  all  night  in  a  wide  and  pathless  forest, 
unexpectedly  discovers,  at  break  of  day,  a  fair 
and  open  causeway  leading  through  a  rich  and 
cultivated  country,  thick  set  with  towns  and  vil« 
lages,  breaks  out  into  the  following  rapture:—^ 
^  O !  how  fortunate  is  it,  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
''  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  celebrate,  with 
''  so  much  devotion,  every  fifth  year,  their  Olym- 
''  pic  games.  Hail !  venerable  Olympiad  !  thou 
"  guardian  of  dates  and  eras  !  assertrix  of  histo- 
*'  rical  truth,  and  curb  of  the  fanatical  licentious- 
*'  nc88  of  chronologists  !  Were  it  not  for  thee, 
''  all  things  would  still  be  covered  under  the  black 
'^  veil  of  darkness  ;  since  there  are  many,  even  at 
**  this  day,  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  and  blinded  at 
''  thy  lustre!  By  thy  means,  not  those  things  only 
''  that  have  happened  since  thy  institution,  but 
**  those  also  that  were  done  before  thee,  are 
"  brought  to  light ;  as  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
''  the  return  of  the  Heraclides,  the  Ionic  migra- 
*'  tion,  and  many  other ;  for  the  knowledge  of 
'*  which  we  are  indebted  to  thy  divine  assistance; 
''  by  the  help  of  which,  also,  we  are  enabled  to 
^*  fix  the  dates  and  epochas  of  the  holy  Scriptures; 
*'  notwithstanding  what  silly  and  ignorant  people 
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''  advance^  who  say,  that  without  the  lioly  Scrip* 
'^  tures  there  would  be  no  coming  at  the  know- 
ledge of  thj  epocha  ;  than  which  nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  absurd  and  monstrous.'' 


€€ 
€€ 


But  notwithstanding  this  enthusiastic  exclama- 
tion^ chronologers  are  far  from  being  agreed  about 
the  precise  time  upon  which  the  Olympiads  be- 
gan ;  some  dating  them  from  the  victory  of  Co- 
roebus,  the  Elean^  and  others  ^  throwing  their  ori- 
ginal thirteen^  and  even  eight  and  twenty  Olym- 
piads backwarder.  But  this  was  done  by  the 
artificial  chronologe/s^  who,  to  accommodate  the 
Olympiads  to  their  systems  and  computations, 
have  added  to  their  antiquity  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years,  as  Sir  L  Newton '  observes.  This 
great  man  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  exa- 
mine their  hypothesis,  and  to  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish the  old  chronology  upon  surer  and  better 
principles.  I  will  not  presume  to  say  whether  he 
has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  or  not :  that  must 
be  decided  by  far  much  abler  and  more  learned 
men.  In  the  mean  time,  I  think  it  a  piece  of 
homage  due  to  the  acknowledged  supremacy,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  his  abilities,  from  one,  who  in 
this  case  must  submit  to  the  authority  of  others, 
to  prefer  the  authority  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  before 
that  of  any  other  name  in  the  world. 

•  £«••  Gkraii.  i  GhroB.  p.  ST. 
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.  Chronologists^  however^  id  all  their  computa* 
tipns,  agree  to  reckon  downward  from  that  Olym- 
piad in  which  Coroebus^  the  Elean^  was  con- 
queror ;  with  whom  also  the  list  of  conquerors 
begins.  This  list  is  very  useful^  since  the  Greek 
wrtters  frequently  mark  the  Olympiad  by  no  other 
designation  than  the  name  of  the  conqueror. 

Before  I  conclude  this  section^  it  will  not  bc( 
amiss  to  take  notice,  that  Eusebius  tells  us  from 
Africanus,  that  the  word  Olympia,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  signifies  the  moon  ;  which  was  so 
called,  because  once  in  every  month  she  runs 
through  the  zodiac  named  Olympus  by  the  old 
Egyptians.  This  etymology  of  the  Olympiad, 
though  mentioned  by  no  other  author^  will  appear 
the  more  probable,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Olympiad  was  a  lunar  cycle,  corrected,  indeed, 
by  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  and  that  the  Greeks 
had  their  Tetraeteris  from  Egypt ;  ^  out  of  which 
fertile  nursery  they  likewise  originally  transplanted 
their  arts  and  sciences,  their  learning  and  philo- 
sophy, their  religion  and  their  gods. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  HELLANODICS,  OR  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 

OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

The  right  of  presiding  at  the  Olympic  games 
was  attended  with  such  dignity  and  power,  that 

g  See  Scaliger  in  Eos.  Chron.  and  Newton*9  Chron. 
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the  Eleans^  \vbo  bad  been  in  possession  of  it  even 
from  tbe  time  of  Iphitus^  were  more  tban  once 
obliged  to  maintain  their  title  by  force  of  arms 
against  their  neighbours  and  rivals^  the  Pisaeans 
and  Arcadians :  whose  pretensions^  though  found- 
ed^ as  Diodorus  Siculus*  observes^  upon  no  better 
authorities  than  old  fables  and  antiquated  prece- 
dents^ were  yet  esteemed^  by  these  envious  or  am* 
bitious  people^  sufficient  to  authorise  a  war^  and 
justify  their  breaking  through  those  sacred  law% 
which  enjoined  a  cessation  of  arms  to  all  tiie 
states  of  Greece^  during  the  Olympic  festival:'^ 
for  in  one  of  these  quarrels^  the  Pisaeans,  joining 
with  the  Arcadians^  who  were  then  at  war  witb 
the  Eleans^  entered  the  territories  of  Elis  at  the 
very  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games^ 
and  being  met  by  the  Eleans,  who  immediately 
took  to  their  arms^  there  ensued  a  very  sharp  en- 
gagement^ in  the  view  of  all  the  Grecians^  wb0 
were  assembled  from  all  parts  to  see  the  games ; 
and  who  stood  peaceably  and  aloof  from  danger^ 
with  their  garlands  upon  their  heads^  looking 
upon  the  battle ;  and  distinguishing^  by  acclama- 
tions and  applauses^  every  action  of  bravery  on 
either  side.  The  Pisaeans^  in  the  conclusion^ 
having  obtained  the  victory,  presided  for  that 
{ime  over  the  solemnity ;  but  the  Eleaus^  after- 
wards recovering  their  privilege^  left  that  Olym- 

a  Lib.  XT.  c.  9.  b  lUcL 
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pitd  out  of  their  raster.  They  had  twice  or 
thrice  before  obliterated^  io  like  manner^  those 
Olympiads  in  which  the  Pisaeaos  had  presided  ; 
till  irritated  at  length  by  the  frequent  revival  of 
these  groundless  pretensions,  supported  only  bj 
violencCj  they^  in  their  turn,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  country  of  the  Pisaeans,  and  destroyed 
the  city  of  Pisa  so  utterly,  that  Pausanias  says,  in 
his  time  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  ruin  remain- 
ing ;  the  whole  space  of  ground  upon  which  that 
city  had  stood  being  converted  into  a  vineyard. 
The  city  of  Olympia,  indeed,  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Pisaeans,*  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Heraclides;  (who,  upon  their  return,  made  a  new 
division  of  the  Peloponnesus,)  and  was  given  to 
the  Eleans.  The  Pisaeans  might  from  hence  de- 
rive a  claim  to  Olympia,  but  could  never  found 
any  right  of  superintending  those  games,  of  which 
the  Eleans  were  the  founders,  as  Strabo  observes, 
and  over  which  they  were  appointed  to  preside  by 
the  express  commands  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

The  office  of  Hellanodic,  or  president,  was  at 
first  exercised  by  Iphitus  alone  ;  ^  and  continued 
for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  to  be  executed 
by  a  single  person,  who  was  always  of  the  family 
of  Oxylus :  but  in  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  the  su- 
periotendency  of  the  games  was  committed  to 

c  Stimb.  Ub.  fiii.  d  Pans.  lib.  ▼. 
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twOj  chosen  l^  lot  ^ut  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Eleans ;  and  in  the  seventy-fifth,  the  number  was 
increased  to  nine  ;  three  of  which  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  equestrian  exercises,  three  presided  at 
the  Pentathlon^  and  the  remaining  three  had  the 
inspection  of  the  other  games.  Two  Olympiads 
after,  a  tenth  was  added ;  and  in  the  one  hundred 
and  third  Olympiad^  the  college  of  Hellanodics 
consisted  of  twelve,  answering  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Eleans,  out  of  each  of  which  was  Chosen  one  HeU 
lanodic.  The  Arcadians  shcurtly  after,  having 
vanquished  the  Eleans,  took  from  them  part  of 
their  territory ;  by  which  means  the  number  of 
their  tribes,  and  that  of  the  Hellanodics,  was  re- 
duced to  eight ;  but  in  the  one  hundred  and 
eighth  Olympiad  they  returned  to  the  former 
number  of  ten,  and  kept  to  it  ever  after. 

I  cannot  find  precisely  at  what  time  the  Hella- 
nodics entered  into  office ;  nor  how  long  they 
continued  in  it  Pausanias  *  informs  us,  that  for 
ten  months  preceding  the  games  they  dwelt  toge- 
ther at  Elis  in  a  house  appointed  for  them,  and 
from  thence  called  the  Hellanodiceum  :  at  which 
time,  I  think,  one  may  very  reasonably  fix  the  date 
of  their  commission.  These  ten  months  they  em- 
ployed in  qualifying  themselves  for  the  high  and 
important  character  of  judges  of  all  Greece,  an 

e  lib.  Ti.  *  ■    »«"*• 
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their  title  imports  :  for  which  end  they  were  care- 
fully iDstructed  io  every  particular  of  their  duty 
by  a  set  of  officers^  called  the  guardians  of  the 
laws  ;  and  attended  daily  in  the  Gymnasium  upon 
the  preparatory  exercises  of  all  those  who  were 
admitted  to  be  candidates  for  the  Olympic  crown. 
These  were  obliged  to  enter  their  names  at  least 
ten  months  before  that  festival^  and  to  emploj 
partj  if  not  the  whole^  of  that  time  at  Elis^  in  ex- 
ercising themselves ;  as  shall  be  set  forth  more 
fully  in  a  following  section.  This  time  of  prepa- 
ration was  not  more  serviceable  to  the  candidates 
than  to  the  Hellanodics  themselves ;  who  were  by 
these  means  furnished  with  frequent  opportunities 
of  trying  their  own  abilities^  exerting  their  autho- 
rity^ and  sliding,  as  it  were^  imperceptibly  into  the 
exercise  of  that  office^  which^  as  it  placed  them 
upon  a  tribunal  to  which  all  Greece  vras  subject^ 
exposed  them  at  the  same  time  to  the  observation 
and  scrutiny  of  a  most  awful  and  innumerable  as- 
sembly^ whose  censure  they  could  not  hope  to  es- 
capej  but  by  the  strictest  and  most  exact  impar- 
tiality. 

But  as  there  are  other  requisites  towards  the 
obtaining  the  character  of  a  wise  and  impartial 
jlidge^  besides  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
laws^  the  Hellanodics  took  all  imaginable  precau- 
tions to  keep  their  judgments  from  any  bias^  by 
prohibiting  any  of  their  colleagues  from  contend- 
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ing  in  the  equestrian  exercises ;  by  making  it  a 
law  to  themselves^  not  to  open  any  of  the  recom- 
mendatory letters  brought  to  them  by  the  Athletes 
till  after  the  contest  was  over ;  and  by  laying 
themselves  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath^  to 
proceed  according  to  the  strictest  equity  in  those 
cases  wherein  they  were  left  to  the  direction  of 
their  consciences  alone/  This  oath  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  in  the  senate-house  of  the  Eleans, 
before  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Horcius^  upon  their 
finishing  the  examination  of  the  boys,  and  the  un- 
der-aged horses,  that  offered  themselves  to  con- 
tend in  the  Olympic  stadium  ;  the  reason  of 
which  shall  be  assigned  in  another  place.  That 
they  were  sworn  also  upon  their  entering  into 
office  is  very  probable,  though  not  mentioned  by 
fuiy  author.  Another  check  upon  the  Hellanodics 
was  the  liberty  allowed  to  any  one  who  thought 
himself  aggrieved,  of  appealing  from  their  sentence 
to  the  senate  of  Elis ;  an  instance  of  which  is  to 
tie  met  with  in  Pausanias.  Eupolimus,  an  Elean^ 
having  been  declared  victor  in  the  foot-race  by 
two  of  the  three  Hellanodics,  who  presided  over 
that  exercise,  and  the  third  having  given  sentence 
in  favour  of  his  antagonist,  Leon  of  Ambracia^ 
Leon  appealed  to  the  senate  of  Elis,  and  accused 
the  two  Hellanodics  of  corruption.  It  appears^ 
however,  that  their  sentence  was  ratified  by  the 

f  Pans.  lib.  V. 
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senate ;  since  we  find  the  name  of  Eupolimus  in 
the  list  of  conquerors^  and  an  account  in  P^usa- 
■ias  of  a  statue  erected  to  bim  in  Olympia. 

Their  allowing  their  countrymen  to  dispute  the 
prize  with  those  of  other  nations,  was  objected  to 
the  Eleans  by  a  king  of  Egjpt^'^  to  whom,  in  the 
pride  of  their  iot^ity,  they  had  sent  an  embassy 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Olympic  games ;  and  to 
set  forth  the  consummate  equity  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  that  institution.  That  monarch 
was  persuaded  they  could  ne?er  preserve  their 
boasted  impartiality,  when  the  glory  of  one  of 
their  own  countrymen  came  into  competition  with 
that  of  a  stranger ;  and  therefore  advised  them  to 
amend  their  institution^  by  excluding  all  Eleans  : 
but  they  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  his  advice ; 
and  assured  themselves,  perhaps^  that  over  and 
above  the  particular  and  private  obligations  of 
conscience^  interest^  and  honour,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  greater  glory^  that  would  accrue  to 
their  country  from  a  disinterested  and  universal 
impartiality  in  their  awards,  would  more  than 
countervail  the  advantages^  whether  public  or  pri« 
vate,  which  might  arise  from  the  victory  or  re* 
nown  of  one  of  their  countrymen.  However  they 
might  reason^  they  most  certainly  acted  well ;  as 
may  be  inferred  no  less  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
fy Herodot  lib.  il. 
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monj,  than  from  the  absolute  submission  of  all 
Greece  to  their  authority  and  decrees. 

The  direction  and  ordering  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Olympic  festival^  the  proclaiming 
the  cessation  of  arms^  the  excluding  from  the  sa- 
crifices those  who  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication^ by  refusing  to  submit  to  their 
censures  ;  the  increasing  or  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  the  exercises^  &c.  belonged^  as  I  imagine, 
to  the  Hellanodics^  as  well  as  the  superintending 
the  games^  and  bestowing  the  olive-crown  ;  for  I 
understand  those  authors^  who  attribute  these 
powers  to  the  Eleans  in  general^  to  mean  the  Hel- 
lanodics^  who  were>  for  that  time  and  occasion^ 
the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  Eleans. 

This  power  of  excommunicating  those  who  were 
refractory  or  contumacious^  which  seems  to  have 
been  exercised  upon  whole  nations^  rather  than 
particular  persons^  gave  the  Hellanodics  great 
dignity  and  authority  among  the  several  people  of 
Greece ;  as  the  corporal  punishments  and  pecu- 
niary penalties  inflicted  by  their  orders  upon  pri- 
vate offenders^  held  even  the  greatest  in  dread  of 
infringing  the  Olympic  laws ;  and  kept  in  order 
that  vast  assembly^  which  was  composed  of  men 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees^  and  of  every  region  and 
colony  of  Greece. 
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That  the  Hellanodics,  in  the  public  execution 
of  their  office,  were  clothed  in  purple  robes,  and 
carried  in  their  hands  that  usual  ensign  of  magis- 
tracy, a  vand,  or  sceptre,  seems  very  probable 
from  several  passages  collected  by  Faber,  in  his 
Agonisticon  ;  ^  who  would  infer,  likewise,  from 
some  other  passages  cited  by  him,  that  they  wore 
crowns  ;  which  I  will  not  dispute  any  otherwise 
than  by  observing,  that  from  one  of  those  pas- 
sages, which  I  have  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section,  it  appears  that  all  the  Grecians  who 
assisted  at  the  Olympic  games  were  adorned  with 
crowns,  or  garlands  ;  and,  I  believe,  that  orna- 
ment was  generally  worn  by  all  who  attended  at 
any  public  sacrifice. 

The  Hellanodics  took  their  stations  at  different 
parts  of  the  stadium.  By  the  Hellanodics  in  this 
place,  I  mean  those  committees  of  them,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  who  were  appointed  to  superintend  the 
several  exercises  ;  who  were  consequently  obliged 
to  attend  them  in  those  parts  of  the  stadium  where 
they  were  exhibited.  The  others,  I  suppose^  re- 
mained in  their  proper  place,'  over  againlst  the 
priestess  of  Ceres.  The  senior  Uellanodic  had  the 
precedency  of  the  rest. 


h  Lib.  1.  i  Phu8.  lib.  vi. 
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I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  enumerating 
the  subordinate  officers  ;  they  will  be  occasionally 
introduced  in  the  following  sections  :  but  shall 
proceed  to  exemplify  the  authority  of  this  high 
tribunal^  and  the  regard  paid  to  it  by  all  Greece^ 
from  one  or  two  instances  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torians. 

The  first  I  shall  borrow  from  Pkusanias.^  Ca- 
lippus^  an  Athenian^  having  been  convicted  of 
corrupting  with  money  his  adversaries  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Pentathlon^  the  Hellanodics  imposed  a 
considerable  fine  upon  each  of  the  ofienders :  the 
Athenians,  being  informed  of  this  sentence^  out  of 
regard  to  their  fellow-citizen^  deputed  Hyperides^ 
one  of  their  greatest  orators^  to  go  to  the  Eleans, 
and  entreat  them  to  remit  the  fine  :  but  they  were 
not  to  be  moved^  either  by  the  rhetoric  of  Hype- 
rides,  or  the  haughtiness  of  the  Athenians  ;  who, 
with  great  disdain,  refused  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cree, though  for  that  refusal  they  were  excluded 
the  Olympic  games,  till  they  were  told  by  the 
Delphic  oracle,  that  the  god  would  not  vouchsafe 
them  any  answer  to  their  inquiries,  unless  they 
paid  the  penalty  demanded  by  the  Eleans.  The 
Athenians  submitted,  and  the  Eleans  with  the 
money  erected  six  statues  to  Olympic  Jupiter. 

k  Lib.  ▼. 
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The  next  is  taken  out  of  Tbuc^rdidefl,  and 
though  somewhat  long,  tends  to  illustrate  so  manj 
particulars  relating  to  my  subject^  that  I  cannot 
forbear  inserting  it  at  large. 

This  summer  were  celebrated  the  Olympic 
games  ;  in  which  Androsthenes^  the  Arcadiao> 
bore  away  the  prize  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pan- 
cratium ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  by  the 
Eleans  excluded  the  festival ;  and  not  permitted 
either  to  sacrifice  or  contend  in  the  games^  be* 
cause  they  refused  to  pay  the  penalty,  which  the 
Eleansy  agreeably  to  the  Olympic  laws,  had  im- 
posed upon  them,  for  haying  attacked  a  certain 
castle  named  Phyrcus,  and  put  soldiers  into  Le- 
preus  during  the  Olympic  truce.  The  Lacedae- 
monians on  their  part  asserted,  by  their  ambassa- 
dors, that  they  were  condemned  unjustly ;  alleging 
that  the  truce  had  not  been  notified  in  Sparta,  at 
the  time  of  their  sending  their  troops  to  Lepreus. 
The  Eleans,  on  the  other  hand,  pretended  that  the 
truce  had  at  that  very  time  taken  place  with  them ; 
that  they  always  proclaim  it  first  in  their  own 
territories ;  and  that  having,  under  the  sanction 
of  that  truce,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  expected 
no  farther  hostilities,  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
taken  that  opportunity  to  do  them  an  injury,  as  it 
were,  by  stealth.  In  answer  to  this,  it  was  urged 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  Eleans,  after  they 
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had  thought  themselves  injured  by  the  Lacedae^ 

monians^  ought  not  to  have  notified  the  truce  at 

all  at  Sparta  ;  which^  neyertbelessj  as  if  they  bad 

then  DO  such  opinion  of  the  matter,  they  had  done^ 

after  which  notification  the  Lacedaemonians  had 

not  committed  any  hostilities.     But  the  Eleans 

still  adhered  to  their  decree^  and  would  never  be 

induced  to  own  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  done 

them  no  wrong.     Tbey  oflered^  however^  if  they 

would  deliver  up  Lepreus^  to   remit  their  owA 

share  of  the  fine^  and  to  lay  down  for  them  tbiat 

portion  of  it  which  belonged  to  Jupiter.     The 

Lacedaemonians  not  consenting  to  this  proposal; 

the  Eleans  farther  offisred^  that  the  Lacedaemo^ 

nians  should  not  be  obliged  to  deliver  up  Leprem^ 

contrary  to  their  inclinations^  provided  they  would 

go  up  to  the  altar  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  since  they 

were  so  desirous  of  partaking  in  the  sacrifice^  and 

tbere^  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Greeks^  swear  that 

they  would  afterwards  pay  the  penalty  imposed 

upon  them.     But  neither  to  this  proposal  would 

the  Lacedaemonians  agree ;  wherefore  they  were 

excluded  the  festival^  the  sacrifices^  and  the  games; 

and  made  the  accustomed  oflferings  to  Oljrmpian 

Jupiter  in  their  own  territories^  while  all  the  other 

states  of  Greece,  esicept  that  of  Lepreus,  sent  their 

ofierings  by  a  solemn  deputation  to  Olympia. 

The  Eleans,  however,  fearing  the  Lacedaemonians 

might  attempt  by  open  violence  to  perform  their 
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lacrifices,  kept  their  jfouog  men  under  arms  upon 
constant  guard ;  to  whose  assistance  the  city  of 
Argos  sent  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  Mantinea  an- 
other thousand  ;  there  were  also  some  Athenian 
horse  quartered  in  Argos  during  the  festival. 

There  happened  also  another  circumstance, 
which  put  the  whole  assembly  into  a  gr^t  con* 
•tematipn^  lest  the  Lacedaemonians  should  fall 
upon  them.  One  Lichas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  the 
•on  of  Arcesilaus,  was  scourged  publicly  in  the 
stadium  by  the  officers  appointed  for  that-  pur- 
pose; because,  his  chariot  having  obtained  the 
victory,  and  having  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
conquerors  been  declared  to  belong  to  the  Tfaebans 
(the  Lacedaemonians  being  at  that  time  excluded 
the  games)  he  had  entered  the  stadium,  and  with 
his  own  hand  placed  a  chaplet  on  the  head  of  his 
charioteer  ;  giving  to  understand  by  that  action, 
that  the  chariot  belonged  to  him.  Every  body, 
therefore,  was  exceedingly  alarmed  ;  and  con- 
cluded that  this  affair  would  have  some  very  ex- 
traordinary consequence.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  kept  quiet ;  and  the  festival  passed  over 
without  any  disturbance. 

I  shall  close  this  section  with  an  observation, 
that  arises  naturally  from  these  two  last  cited  pas- 
sages, viz.  that  the  great  dignity  and  authority  of 
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the  Hclianodics  was  founded  solely  upon  thii 
power  of  excommunication  ;  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  however  deriyed  to  them  at  the  beginning, 
they  were  supported  by  the  joint  concurrence  of 
the  gods,  as  well  as  of  the  men  of  Greece^  On 
the  one  band  we  behold  the  states  of  Athens, 
Ai^os,  and  Mantinea,  sending  troops  to  maintsia' 
their  sentence  againgt  the  LacedaemoniaoB  ;  and 
the  Delphic  oracle,  on  the  other,  refusing  to  giro 
any  answers  to  the  Athenians,  till  the  fine  impoaed 
by  the  Hclianodics  upon  one  of  their  citizens  was 
discharged.  Thus  were  the  two  most  powerful 
and  martial  states  of  Greece  subjected,  in  their 
turns,  to  the  authority  of  a  petty  and  unwarlike 
people ;  which,  possibly,  we  should  have  some 
difficulty  to  believe,  were  there  not  maby  modem 
examples  of  mightier,  if  not  wiser  nations,  than 
either  of  the  two  above-mentioned,  baring  beea 
awed  into  a  submission  to  a  power  still  more  in- 
sigpificant  than  that  of  £lis,  by  the  same  edgelcas 
arms,  the  same  brutnm  ftdmen.  Whether  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  forged  in  irnitatjoD 
of  those  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  I  will  not  deter- 
iwne  ;  though  I  must  take  notice,  that  many  of 
the  customs  and  ordinances  of  the  Roman  church 
^lude  roost  evidently  to  many  practised  in  ttie 
Olympic  Stadium,  as  extreme  uoctioo,  the  pajnij 
and  the  crown  of  martyrs,  and  others ;  whicb 
nay  be  seen  at  laige  in  Faber's  Agonisticon. 
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SECTION  VL 
OF  THE  GAMES  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  STADIUM. 

How  sumptuous  aod  magniGcent  soever  maj 
have  been  the  sacrifices  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
worship  paid  by  the  Grecians  to  Olympian  Jiipi* 
ter»  yet  may  we  venture  to  conclude^  that  the  vast 
concourse  of  people  who  at  the  time  of  that  festt* 
val  usually  resorted  to  Olympia  from  all  parts  of 
the  worlds  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  games^  which 
always  accompanied  that  solemnity ;  and  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  came  more  out  of  curiosity 
than  devotion.  It  is^  at  leasts  this  part  of  the  in- 
stitution that  makes  the  most  considerable  figure 
in  the  histories  and  antiquities  of  Greece^  and 
presents  itself  upon  all  occasions,  principally,  if  not 
^iogly^  to  our  minds ;  while,  like  the  spectators 
of  a  triumphant  procession^  we  look  upon  the 
pomp  of  sacrifice,  the  herds  of  victims^  the  train 
of  priests,  and  even  the  gods  themselves^  as  so 
many  accompaniments  only,  and  ornamental  parts 
of  the  ceremony^  and  turn  our  eyes  to  the  con- 
queror^ whose  glory  and  whose  victories  engross 
all  our  thoughts  and  attention.  How  just  this 
observation  may  be  with  regard  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  I  will  not  here  determine  ;  but  among  the 
moderns^  I  believe^  there  are  very  few,  and  those 
men  of  learning  only,  who  either  think  or  know 
any  thing  of  the  religious  part  of  this  institution  ; 
which  for  that  reason^  probably,  is  now  never 
mentioned  under  any  other  title  but  that  of  the 
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Olympic  games.  The  remaining  part^  therefore^ 
of  tbis  Dissertation  sball  be  wbollj  taken  up  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature^  laws^  &c.  of  those 
games ;  in  which,  if,  for  want  of  materials^  I 
should  not  be  able  to  gi?e  the  reader  all  the  satis* 
faction  he  may  expect  to  find^  yet  enough,  I  hope^ 
will  be  said,  to  give  him  ajuster  idea  of  these  fa- 
mous games^  than  he  may  hitherto  have  con- 
ceiYcd  ;  to  lessen  his  contempt,  at  leasts  if  not 
excite  his  admiration^  for  a  set  of  conquerors^ 
whom  their  countrymen  thought  worthy  of  great 
honours  and  immunities ;  and  to  shew,  that  even 
in  the  institution  of  these  sports,  which  seems  at 
first  sight  to  have  been  calculated  only  for  the 
amusement  of  the  vulgar,  a  judicious  observer 
may  discover  many  strokes  of  that  civil  wisdom 
and  policy,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  look 
for  among  the  philosophers  and  lawgivers  of 
Greece, 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  inquiry  into  the  games^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  a  few  particulars 
relating  to  the  place  in  which  they  were  exhibited. 
This,  by  the  Greeks,  was  named  the  stadium  ;  a 
word  signifying  a  measure  of  length  consisting 
of  somewhat  above  an  hundred  English  paces  ;* 
which  being  equal  to  the  space  of  ground  allotted 
for  the  foot  race,  the  course  was  frofn  thence 

a  See  Arbnthnof  ■  Tables. 
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called  the  stadium^  and  tbe  racers  were  named 
Stadieis,  Stadiodronii.  The  Eleans,  indeed^  pre-^ 
tended^  that  the  stadium  at  Olympia  was  mea- 
sured by  the  foot  of  Hercules^  which  being  longer 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  man^  made  their  stadium 
longer  than  any  other  in  the  same  proportion . 

Pausanias^  informs  us,  that  the  Olympic  sta- 
dium was  a  terrace  composed  of  earth ;  on  one 
side  of  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Hellanodics^ 
And  over  against  them  on  the  other  was  an  altar 
of  white  marble,  upon  which  the  priestess  of  Ceres 
Chamyne,  and  some  virgins,  had  the  privil^e  to 
sit  and  view  the  games.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  stadium  was  the  barrier^  whence  those  who 
ran  the  simple  foot  race  began  their  course  ;  and 
there^  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Eleans^ 
was  tbe  tomb  of  Endymion. 

These  are  all  tiic  particulars  concerning  the 
Olympic  stadium  that  are  to  be  found  in  Pausa- 
nias  ;  for  what  follows  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
relates  only  to  the  horse  course,  and  shall  be 
produced  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  horse  races. 
But  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  more  perfect 
judgment  of  the  stadium  than  the  foregoing  ac- 
count, taken  from  Pansanias,  can  enable  him  to 
make^  I  shall  add,  from  Wheeler's  Travels,  a  de- 

b  Lib.  ri. 
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scription  of  the  remains  of  that  at  Athens^  which 
was  built  by  Herodes  Atticus  :  ''  The  Ggure  (says 
he)  and  bigness  of  this  stadium  continue^  al- 
though the  degrees  [steps]  be  all  taken  away. 
It  is  a  long  place/ Mrith  two  parallel  sides,  closed 
up  circularly  at  the  east  end^  and  open  towards 
'^  the  other  end ;  and  is  about  one  hundred  and 
^'  twenty-fife  geometrical  paces  long^  and  twenty- 
^'  six  or  twenty-seven  broad^  which  gave  it  the 
''  name  of  a  stadium^  that  length  being  the  ordi- 
'^  nary  measure  among  the  Greeks;  eight  of  which 
**  made  a  Roman  mile.     Mr«  Vernon^  measuring 
^'  it  exactly^  found  it  to  be  six  hundred  and  thirty 
'^  English  feet  long ;  and  a  just  stadium  is  six 
*^  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  Athenian  mea- 
^  sure ;  which,  it  seems,  was  but  very  little  bigger 
'*  than  the  English^  but  lesser  than  the  French 
^  foot.     When  Pausanias  comes  to  speak  of  this 
'^  place,  he  tells  his  readers  that  they  would  hardly 
*'  believe  what  he  was  about  to  tell  them,  it  being 
'^ «  wonder  to  all  those  that  did  see  it  in  ancient 
^  times ;  and  of  that  bigness,   that  one  wouM 
''judge  it  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  upon  the 
''  banks  of  the  river  Uissus.     It  was  Herodes  At- 
*^  ticus,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  Athens  ever 
''had,  that  bnilt  it:  t<i  do  which  he  consumed 
^'  mvch  of  the  marble  of  mount  P^ntelicus;  which 
'^  aow  being  either  all  carried  away,  or  buried  in 
*^  the  ruins  of  the  place,  it  looks  only  like  a  great 
*^  and  high  bulwark  cast  up  in  that  form.    At  the 
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**  end  towards  Ilifisus,  there  appears  yet  some 
**  stone  work,  the  rest  is  now  but  a  stadium  of 
**  earth  above  ground/' 

Though  the  Olympic  stadium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  splendid  as  this  of  Athens,  or  an- 
other at  Delphi,  built  likewise  of  marble  by  the 
same  magnificent  citizen  of  Athens,  yet  we  may 
suppose  they  were  all  formed  upon  the  same 
model,  as  they  were  all  destined  to  the  same  use. 
In  the  stadium  were  exhibited  those  games  which 
are  properly  called  gymnastic. 

At  either  end  of  the  course  stood  a  pillar,  the 
use  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain ;  as  also 
to  take  notice  of  the  several  appellations  by  which 
these  parts  of  the  stadium  were  distinguished,  viz. 
the  barriei^  and  the  goal ;  at  one  of  which  the 
race  began,  and  was  finished  at  the  other :  but 
this  must  be  understood  only  of  the  simple  foot 
race,  or  that  instituted  by  Iphitus ;  for  afterwards, 
(in  the  14th  Olympiad,)  as  men  grew  more  exer- 
cised, and  the  reputation  of  these  games  increased, 
the  Diaulus  was  added.  This  was  also  a  foot  race, 
whose  course  was  double  the  former ;  that  is,  two 
stadiums,  as  the  word  implies.  They  who  ran  the 
diaulus^  therefore,  or  double  stadium^  turned 
round  the  pillar  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the 
end  of  the  stadium^  and  returned  to  the  barrier^ 
where  they  finished  their  race. 
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The  barrier  was  at  first  marked  with  a  straight 
line,  traced  along  the  ground  from  one  side  of  the 
stadium  to  the  other  :  by  this  line  were  drawn  up 
in  a  row  all  the  racers,  and  from  thence  ihey 
b^ao  their  race ;  from  which  custom  the  barrier, 
or  starting  place,  was  called  Gramm^,  or  the  lin& 
This  word  is  also  used  to  signify  the  end  or  ter- 
mination of  the  course ;  and  in  fact,  the  diaulus, 
and  all  the  other  races,  except  the  simple  foot 
race,  ended  at  this  line ;  which,  I  suppose,  is  the 
true  reason  of  Uiis  usage  of  the  word  gramme. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  r^ard  to  the  other 
names  of  the  barrier  and  stadium,  which  are  like- 
wise used  in  both  senses. 

In  process  of  time  a  cord  was  made  use  of, 
either  conjointly  with  the  line  or  gramme,  or,  in- 
stead of  it,  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  the  racers, 
and  keep  them  from  pressing  forwards  one  before 
another.  This  cord,  which  was  stretched  across 
the  stadium,  at  the  signal  given  was  let  fall  at 
once,  apd  at  the  same  instant  the  racers  started. 
From  this  cord,  called  uirxKvii  or  i!air\^yi  in  Greek, 
from  the  resemblance  between  the  noise  made  by 
the  sudden  falling  of  the  cord,  and  the  crack  of  a 
whip,  which  is  the  primary  signification  of  vmXvil, 
the  barrier  received  another  name. 

The  other  extremity  of  the  stadium  had  also 
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different  appellatioDs^  with  whose  etymologies  I 
shall  not  trouble  the  reader.     It  is  sufficient  to 
obsenre^  that  both  the  names  and  their  etymolo* 
gies  arose  from  the  different  views  in  which  the 
end  of  the  stadium  was  considered.     To  those 
who  ran  the  simple  foot  race  it  was  the  end  and 
termination  of  the  course  ;  in  all  the  other  races 
the  racers  turned  at  this  end  of  the  stadium  round 
a  pillar,  in  order  to  return  to  the  barrier^  where 
the  Diaulodromi,  or  those  who  ran  the  diaulus^ 
ended  their  race :  but  the  Dolichodromi^  or  run- 
ners in  the  race  called  dolichos^  or  the  long 
course^  when  they  came  to  the  barrier,  turned 
again  round  the  pillar  erected  at  that  end  also^  in 
order  to  continue  their  course^  which  consisted  of 
many  diauli^  or  doublings  of  the  stadium^  as  shall 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter.     It  is  proper^ 
however^  to  take  notice  of  one  of  the  names  given 
to  this  extremity  of  the  stadium ;  because  from 
the  explanation  of  it  in  Pollux  we  learn^  that  the 
exercises  of  the  Pentathlon  were  performed  in  this 
part^  which  was  called  Bater. 

Having  now  produced  all  the  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  place  in  which  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises were  performed  that  I  could  collect^  or  that 
appeared  necessary  for  the  better  understanding 
what  is  to  follow  ;  I  shall  in  the  next  place  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  distinct  account  of  those  several 
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exercieea:  of  which  I  shall  treat  io  the  order  jb 
which  they  were  introduced  ioto  the  Olympic 


SECTION  vn. 

OF  THE  FOOT  RACES. 

The  description  of  the  stadium  bath  let  us  into 
so  many  particulars  of  the  foot  race,  that  I  abatl 
add  very  little  upon  that  head,  besides  an  enume- 
ration of  the  severat  kinds  of  foot  races,  and  tbC 
laws  and  rules  obserred  by  the  competitors  in  that 
exercise. 

The  first,  and  indeed  tbe  only  exercise  revived 
by  Iphitus,  was  tbe  simple  foot  race^  named  tbe 
stadium,  from  the  length  of  tbe  course,  as  has 
already  been  observed.  Coroebus  the  Elean  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  conquerors  in  this  exer- 
cise; and  from  them  were  the  Olympiads  most 
commonly  denominated  :  for  after  the  Greeks  had 
taken  up  the  custom  of  dating  historical  events 
from  the  Olympiads,  they  seldom  failed,  together 
with  the  number  of  the  Olympiad,  to  cite  tbe 
nante  of  the  conqueror  :  thus,  for  example,  to  de- 
note the  precise  time  of  tbe  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
tbey  would  have  told  us,  that  it  happened  in  tbe 
first  year  of  ibe  75th  Olympiad,  Scammander  of 
Mitykne  bung  conquerw  ia  tbe  stadium,  or  sim- 

ToC.  11.  a 
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pie  foot  race ;  which  in  al wajs  signified  by  that 
wokL  iQ  the  list  of  Oljmpic  conquerors.     The 
number  of  the  Olympiad  was  sometimes  omitted^ 
and  the  Olympiad  distinguished  by  no  other  mark 
than  the  name  of  the  conqueror.    A  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  great  notice  which  all  the  different 
people  of  Greece  were  supposed  to  take  of  those 
victories ;  and  an  honour  so  much  the  more  flat- 
tering to  the  conqueror^  as  he  was  amured   it 
^ould  not  only  be  difl&ised  over  all  the  parts  of 
the  known  worlds  and  eited  upon  many  public 
occasions^  but  delivered  down  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity in  the  records  and  annals  of  cbronologists 
and  historians.     This  honorary  distinction^  thua 
appropriated  to  the  victors  in  the  stadium^  was 
undoubtedly  owing  at  first  to  the  want  of  rivals 
to  dispute  it  with  them  ;  and  continued  to  them 
afterwards  out  of  respect  to  the  antiquity  and  se- 
niority of  that  exercise  :  though  their  victories 
were  obtained  with  less  pains,  and  consequently 
with  less  merits  than  those  in  almost  any  of  the 
other  games. 

In  the  14tli  Olympiad  was  added  the  diaulus^ 
or  double  stadium^  which  I  have  explained  above ; 
and  in  the  next  Olympiad  the  dolichus^  or  long 
course.  In  the  two  former  exercises  fleetness^  or 
agility^  seems  to  be  the  only  quality  requisite  for 
obtaining  the  crown  ;  but  in  this  exercise^  whose 
course  consisted  of  seven^  or  twelve,  or  even  of 
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twentj-four  stadia^  (for  those  diflferent  measures 
are  assigned  to  the  dolichus  by  different*  authors^) 
besides  agility  and  swiftness^  a  great  strength  of 
body  and  a  long  wind  were  necessary  for  the  hold-* 
ing  4>ut  through  so  long  a  course  :  besides^  as  the 
dolichodromi  were  obliged  to  make  many  short 
turnings  round  the  pillars  erected  at  each  end  of 
the  stadium,  the  labour  of  the  race  was  consider- 
ably increased,  and  the  activity  and  skill  of  the 
racer  put  to  more  frequent  and  severer  trials  than 
in  the  two  former  Iraces.  But  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  this  course,  and  the  swiftness  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  victory  in  the  other  two,  there 
are  instances  of  people,  in  whom  the  two  qualities 
of  agility  and  strength,  but  seldom  found  together^ 
were  yet  so  eminent  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
the  crown  in  all  the  three  races  in  one  and  the 
same  day.  Of  this  number  were  Polites  of  Cera- 
mus,  and  Leonidas  of  Rhodes;^  but  the  latter  was 
by  far  the  most  remarkable,  having  obtained  this 
triple  victory  for  four  Olympiads  together,  and 
distinguished  himself  from  the  whole  list  of  con- 
querors by  the  gain  of  twelve  Olympic  crowns. 

From  a  passage  of  Pausanias  ^  relating  to  the 
former  of  these  two  conquerors,  it  appears  that  the 
racers  did  not  start  all  together,  but  that  they  ran 
in  classes^  or  divisions,  to  which  they  were  ap- 

a  Potter's  Antiq.  and  Caeliiu  Rh^d.  V  Pans.  lib.  vi.  c.  13^ 

c  Lib.  Ti. 
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poiuted  by  lot ;  and  the  victors  in  each  division 
ran  afterwards  together  for  the  prize ;  and  this 
i^ustom  seemsj  by  the  last  words  of  the  sentence^ 
tp  be  confined  to  the  stadium,  or  simple  foot  race, 
i^nd  indeed^  that  course  was  so  shorty  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  j^leans  judged  it  proper^  upon  that 
occasion,  to  multiply  a  little  the  labour  of  the 
competitors ;  especially  when  they  were  sure  to 
aiignienty  in  the  same  proportion,  both  the  glory 
of  the  victor  and  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators. 
There  is  another  particular  relating  to  the  simple 
foot  race  intimated  in  a  passage  of  Themistius^ 
cited  by  Faber/  which  the  passage  just  now 
quoted  from  Pausanias  will  help  us  to  understand. 
It  seems  to  have  been  this :  the  racers  having 
been  distributed  by  lot  into  several  classes^  two 
of  those  classes  started  at  the  same  tinie^  and  ran 
on  different  sides  of  the  stadium,  which  was  di« 
vided  into  two  roads,  or  courses,  by  the  pillars 
erected  at  each  end.  This  conjecture,  for  it  is 
no  better,  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Statius  Tbebais,  lib.  vi.  wherein 
it  is  said,  that  Idas  in  the  race  having  laid  hold 
of  his  antagonist  Parthenopaeus  by  the  hair,  and 
pulled  him  back  as  he  was  just  coming  into  the 
goal  before  him,  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  nei- 
ther, but  the  competitors  were  obliged  to  run  the 
race  over  again  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  like 

d  Agon.  lib.  ii.  c.  S4. 
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fraud  a  second  time^  tbcj  were  appointed  to  run 
on  difierent  sides  of  the  course. 

Furit  undique  clamor 
DiBSonus ;  ambiguumque  senis  cunctatur  Adrasti 
CooHliom :  tandem  ipse  refert,  Compesdte  litem« 
O  Pueri ;  virtus  iterum  teotaoda,  aed  ite 
Limite  nmi  uno :  lahu  hoc  cooceditur  Idae : 
Tu  diversa  tene.     Fraus  cursibus  omnis  abesto. 

As  the  Olympic  games  were  a  yery  solemn  fes- 
tival, and  were  celebrated  only  every  fifth  year ; 
and  as  almost  every  single  man  throughout  Greece 
was  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  honour  of  an 
Olympic  crown,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  number  of  competitors  in  every  kind  of  exer- 
cise was  very  considerable,  especially  in  the  simple 
foot  race;  the  lightest  of  them  all.  And  this 
might  put  the  Eleans  upon  the  two  above-men* 
tioned  methods ;  by  the  first  of  which  the  con- 
fusion and  other  inconveniences  arising  from  a 
crowd  of  people  running  all  together  in  a  narrow 
space  were  prevented ;  and  by  the  second  some 
time  wai  saved,  which  they  were  under  a  necessity 
of  husbanding  as  much  .as  possible,  considering 
that  only  five  days  were  allotted  for  the  games ; 
in  some  of  which  the  contest  might  often  happen 
to  be  drawn  out  into  a  great  length,  as  the  pre- 
vious apparatus  to  each  of  them  must  needs  have 
taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Though  the  decision  of  Adrastus,  in  the  above 
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cited  verses  of  Statius  may  seem  reasonable  and 
just,  jet  had  anj  racer  in  the  Olympic  stadium 
been  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  foul  play,  or  frauds 
as  Statius  denominates  it,  for  which  Idas  was  sen- 
tenced to  run  the  race  over  again,  he  would  not 
have  escaped  with  so  light  a  censure  from  the 
severer  justice  of  the  Hellanodics.  The  crown 
would  have  been  adjudged  to  his  antagonist,  and 
he,  perhaps,  would  have  been  publicly  scourged 
in  the  stadium,  for  having  infringed  the  Olympic 
laws;  which  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties^ 
all  kinds  of  fraud  and  unfair  dealing.  And  to 
come  home  to  the  present  point,  the  competitors 
in  the  foot  races  were  restrained  expressly  from 
laying  bold  of  the  hair,  or  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
from  tripping,  or  even  pushing  one  another  aside, 
as  we  are  told  by  Tully  and  Lucian/ 

The  competitors  for  the  crown  in  these  exer- 
cises (as  also  in  all  the  gymnastic  conflicts)  con- 
tended naked.  Thucydides  informs  us,'  that  an- 
ciently it  was  the  custom  in  the  Olympic  games 
for  all  the  athletes  to  wear  a  sort  of  scarf  about 
their  middle;  but  that  it  was  left  off  a  little  be- 
fore bis  time :  for  so  the  common  reading  implies, 
which  Hudson  ^  has  altered,  in  order  to  reconcile 
Thucydides   with  the  many  other  authors,  who 


•  Offic.  lib.  ii^  Ilipi  rov  f^^  paSuat  trurrivtiv, 

f  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.    Edit.  Wasse.  g  See  note  ibid. 
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affirm  that  the  scarf  was  laid  aside  even  so  early 
ai  the  14th  Ol/mpiad,  some  huodced  years  before 
the  time  mentioaed  hj  Tbucydides. 

Enstatbius,  in  his  Comment  upon  Homer's  II. 
^.  relates  the  accident  that  gave  occasion  to  the 
laying  aside  the  scarf.  lo  tlie  14th  Olympiad, 
one  Orsippus,  a  racer,  happened  to  be  tbroirn 
down  by  his  scarf  tangling  abotit  his  feet,  and 
iras  killed  ;  though  others  say,  that  be  only  tost 
the  victory  by  that  fall ;  but  which  ever  way  it 
was,  occasion  was  taken  from  thence  to  make  a 
hw.  that  all  the  athletes  for  the  future  should 
contend  naked.  This  fact  is  difl^eotly  told  by 
Pausanias,  who  says,  that  Orsippua  obtained  the 
victory  ;  and  that  he  is  persuaded  the  scarf  was 
designedly  thrown  off  by  Orsippus,  who  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  a  man  was  more  light  and 
disencumbered  without  a  scarf  than  with  one ; 
Paus.  lib.  i.  c.  34.  And  this  account  ^^ees 
best  with  an  old  epigram  upon  Orsippus,  quoted 
by  the  scholiast  upon  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  sect.  6. 
Ed.  Wasse. 

We  are  informed  by  Pollux,''  that  the  racers 
bad  sandals  or  short  buskins  upon  their  feet. 

la  the  65th  Olympiad'  the  race  of  armed  men 

h  OiUHDMt.  Ub.  ii(.  c.  SO.  i  Pan*.  Ub.  t. 
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was  added .  to  the  Olympic  games :  an  exercise^ 
says  PausaniaSy  that  was  judged  very  proper  for 
military  men.  This  differed  in  nothing  from  tho 
stadium,  or  sijfnple  foot  race,  but  that  the  com- 
petitors ran  in  armour ;  for  which  purpose  there 
were  five  and  twenty  brass  bucklers  kept  in  a 
temple  at  Olympia :  the  other  pieces  of  armour 
which  they  carried  in  this  race  were  a  helmet  and 
buskinsy  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pausanias*s*^  de- 
scription of  the  statue  of  Datuaretus,  who  gained 
the  first  victory  in  this  kind  of  race.  The  same 
author  tells  us  at  the  same  time,  that  he  describes 
the  statue  of  this  victor,  dressed  up  in  these  pieces 
of  armour,  that  in  process  of  time  the  Eleans,  as 
well  as  the  other  Greeks,  abolished  this  custom  of 
running  in  armour.  I  cannot  find  when  this  hap- 
pened^ nor  when  the  custom  of  running  the  diau- 
lus,  or  double  stadium  in  armour,  was  first  intro- 
duced. Pausanias^  makes  mention  of  one  Mne- 
sibulus,  who  gained  the  victory  in  this  exercise  in 
the  2S5th  Olympiad. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  several  parti- 
culars of  the  foot  races,  I  shall  close  this  section 
with  a  translation  of  a  Greek  epigram,  taken  out 
of  the  Anthologia ;  in  whiclf  the  hyperbole  made 
use  of  by  the  poet  to  raise  an  idea  of  the  swiftness 
of  the  victor  whom  he  celebrates,  is,  in  my  opi- 

k  lib.  vi.  c.  10.  1  Lib.  x.  c.  S4. 
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nioQ  much  poettieffj  and  OMre  Qftcommw^  4ban 
tlMB  cdebmied  one  of  Vir^  upon  Canitta.  It  is 
«6CMMurj  tbr  the  reader  to  know,  that  Arias  (the 
pevtoa.  celebsated  w  tiiit  epigram)  vaa  of  Tarsua, 
a^  city  ift  CtKcia^  foonded  originaU j  by  Perseug|. 
who^  is  old  fables  is  rqiresented  as  having  had 
wings  upon  his  feet 

OmAriat  of  Tanut,  Vidar  m  the  Siadimm. 

The  speed  of  Arias,  ▼ieWr  ia  die  mce. 
Brings  to  thy  founder,"'  Itesus,  no  disgrace:: 
For  able  m  the  eourie  wiUi  him  to  vie, 
Uke  him  he  seem«  on  fcsAei'd  feet  to  fly. 
The  harrier  when  he  qmts,  the  dazzled  sight 
In  Tain  essays  lo  catch  him  in  his  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  thnMgli  the  whole  career, 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  re^pear. 


SECTION  VOL 
OF  THE  PAL^  OR  WRESTUNCL 

The  wrestlers  were  Aral  introduced  into  the 
Olympic  stadiuna  ta  the  IStb  Olympiadj  and  Eu- 
rybatus,  a  fipartai^  was  the  first  who  received  the 
wxestler^s  crowa« 

Theseus*  is  teported  to  have  been  the  first  who 
reduced  wcestliag  into  a  science.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  that  hero  for  attaining  to  a  perfection  in 

m  PeiiMt.  aPlnttislSMi. 
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this  science  are/  I  bdieve^  unkmrnn :  but  theite* 
are  istill  to  be  foand  in  tbo4e  writer^  wh^  treat  o€ 
gymnastic  exercises,  many  parts  or  diriiiong  of 
the  Pale,  or  art  of  wrestling ;  by  which  it  will 
appear  to  what  a  degree  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
ancients.  Some  of  these  I^  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  account. 

I  •        •  * 

«  4 

But  in  the  first  place  I  must  observe^  that  as  I 
am  writing  to  an  English  reader,  a  great'  deal  of 
time  and  trouble,  may  be  spared. upon. this. head^ 
so  little  does  the  wrestling  used  among  the  an- 
cients seem  to  differ  from  that  now  practised  in 
most  parts  of  England  ;  in  some  of  which,  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  there  are  champions  who  would 
have  made  no  indifferent  figure  in  the  Olympic 
stadium. 

The  most  remarkable  difference  between  the 
ancient  aud  modern  practice  is,  that  the  ancient 
wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  rubbed  all  over  with  oil,  or  with  a  certaiti' 
ointment,^  composed  of  a  due  proportion  of  oil, 
wax,  and  dust,  mixed  up  together,  which  they 
called  Ceroma.  These  unctions  were,  as  some 
say,  peculiar  to  the  wrestlers  and  pancratiasts, 
whose  combats  were  thereby  rendered  more  toil- 
some and  various  ;  while  each  combatant  ebdeflK^' 

1>  Burette  I  Mem.  sur  les  Athletes'. 
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voured  U>  teiae  upon  the  other/ whose- efforts*  to 
escape  or  break  the  hold  of  his  antagohist  were 
assisted  bj  the  slipperiness,  as  wdl  as  the  force 
and  agility  of  his  body. 

-  But;  in  order  to  qiiairfy  a  Kttlethis  extreme  lu- 
bricity of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  these  unctionsi, 
the  athletes  were  accustomed/  before  they  came 
to  an  engagement^  either  to  roll  themsdves  in  the 
mud  of  the  Palaestra,  (from  which  some  people 
derive  the  words  Pal^  and"^  F^laestra^)  or  in  the 
sand,  kept  for  that  purpose  in  a  place  called  Ko- 
ytrrvipiw,  or  tliat  with  which  the  place  of  combat 
seems  to  have  been  covered,  as  well  for  the  use 
just  now  mentioned,  as  to  prevent  the  combatants 
from  bruising  4>r  injuring  themselves  in  falling ; 
which,  were  it.  not  for  this  bed  or  covering  of 
sand,  they  would  be  liable  to  do.  However  that 
be^  it  is  so  certain  that  the  athletes  who  were 
anointed,  r  were  always,  before  they  engaged, 
spriidded  with  dust  or  sand/  that  to  say  an  ath- 
lete, gained  a  victory,  (ixovir),)  or  without  being 
so  sprinkled,  was  the  same  thing  as  to  say  he 
gained  a  victory  without  engaging ;  which  some* 
times  happened,  when,  either  from  the  gre%jt  re- 
putation of  the  champion,  or  other  reasons,  none 
appeared  to  encounter  with  him.  This  office  of 
aninnting  and  sprinkling  the  combatants  with 

c  LaciAn.  de  Oymn.  d  Viz.  from  IlifX^Cy  which  signifiet  mud. 

e  See  B«r.  1  Mob.  tor  Im  Athletes. 
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Mad,  was  BomctimcB  perfonaed  bjr  Abemwlfiet  to 
«as  Boather ;  md  lometiiiiei  hy  the  officon  <rf  the 
iUaestra^  called  fimn  thence  AUptae,  or  •noiBtera^ 
It  is  to  be  obseryed,  that  all  8ort»  of  saad  ^i«ie 
not  equally  proper  for  this  ote  ;  since  Leonatus, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals/  was^  in  all  the 
jBiarches  o£  the  armj,  followed  hy  camds  leaded 
with  sand^  which  he  had  caused  to  be  brought 
from  E^ypt  for  hkown  use. 

After  the  wrestlers  were  ihfi»  prepared  for  ihm 
engagement^  thej  were  matched  bj  the  jodges  or 
president  of  the  gaaies  in  the  foUowii^  manaer^ 

Into  a  silver  urn^  coasecrated  to  Jupiter/  9md 
brought  forth  upon  this  occasion^  were  cast  so 
maoj  lots  or  dice,  about  the  bigness  of  a  bean, 
aa  answered  to  the  number  of  the  competitora. 
These  lots  were  all  marked  with  letters ;  aa  for 
example,  upon  two  of  them  was  written  the  letter 
A ;  B  upon  two  others,  and  so  on  in  aa  alphabstiey 
acder ;  if  the  number  of  combatants  raqumd 
more,  there  were  always  two  lots  marked  with  the 
same  letter.  This  being  done,  the  athletes  ap« 
proacbed  in  order,  and  invoking  Jupiter,  put  their 
hands  into  the  urn^  and  drew  out  each  his  lot :  to 
prevent  all  fraud,  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose  attended  upon  every  one  as  he  came  to 

f  Plat  in  Alev.  g  LnoiHi  ia  Heramltaioi 
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draiTf  and  bM  Wf  hit  band  before  bita,  io  bi»- 
dcr  ki§  waaag  tbe  lettert  written  upon  the  Itft. 
WhoD  erery  Mie  tnd  vlravni,  the  Al^tarclMs,  w 
•■e  of  tbe  preaideati  of  the  gftmea,  going  roimil 
to  evoy  athlete  in  otAk  ai  tbej  itood,  inifMclBd 
the  lots.  And  thus  the  tnv,  whpae  lot*  traM 
both  marked  with  tbe  mum  letter,  u  wHh  A  «r 
B,  were  by  faira  matched  and  appointed  to  engagi 
wilb  each  other.  Thii  was  tbe  case  when  tin 
number  of  tbe  eaadMlanti  was  even,  aa  fotw,  eigM, 
twelve ;  imt  when  tbe  nmafaN  was  vdd^  ai  Sta^ 
seren,  nine,  Ac.  there  was  pat  into  tbe  9in,  togt^ 
ther  with  the  i^jpitcate  lot*,  «d  odd  om  marked 
with  a  fetter,  to  which  there  wae  none  that  cor- 
re^HMidcd.  The  athlete  who  waafortanate  enough 
to  obtain  tfaia  lot,  wa«  named  Ephedras,  was  to 
wait  till  the  others  bad  coatendedj  and  was  then 
to  take  op  ooc  af  the  coaquerors.  This,  as  Im- 
ciaa  observes,  was  a  very  camiderable  advanti^ ; 
aa  the  champion,  who  hj  firtae  of  Im  lot  was  to 
arait  tilt  tbe  others  had  contended,  and  then  e». 
|;ag«w«th  one  of  the  conqadors,  came  fresh  sni 
TiiforoBi  to  the  eocoanter,  agaiMt  an  adveraary, 
animated  indeed  and  flashed  with  conquest,  hul 
shattered  and  exbavstcd  in  obtaimi^  it. 

This  was  the  method  of  matching  tbe  wrestlers 
and  pancvatiaita ;  and  for  this  piece  <af  history  we 
are  indebted  to  Ixician  alone,  no  other  ancient 
author  having  wid  any  thing  upon  that  subject. 
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It  js  to  be  wished  that  he  hftd  gone  on  a  little 
fiurtber,  and  told  us  what  was  done  after  the  first 
set  had  finished  their  combats ;  with  whom  was 
Hfe  Ephedras^  or  odd  man,  to  engage :  for  if  the 
pumber  of  combatants  amounted  at  first  to  more 
than  four,  it  is  evident  there  would  be  again  the 
same  necessity  for  matching  the  conquerors,  as 
there  was  at  first :  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  same 
method  was  observed,  and  repeated  as  often  as 
occasion  required,  till  the  competitors  were  re* 
duced  to  two,  one  of  which  was:  finally  proclaimed 
the  coQqueroi:.  This  appears  a  much  more  natu- 
ral solution  of  the  difficulty  than  any  other  hinted 
at  by.  Mons.  Burette,*"  and  may  be  farther  sup- 
ported by  the  con3ideration,  that  the  advantages 
supcruing  to  the  athlete,  named  Ephedras,  were 
by  this  method  rendered  less  unequal.  For  if  the 
combatants  were  to  be  matched,  and  the  lots  to 
be  drawn  more  than  once,  (which  must  have  often 
been  the  case,)  he  might  in  the  second  sortition, 
ip  which  undoubtedly  he  was  included  with  his 
ao.t^igoniits,  lose  the  advantage  he  had  acquired 
in  the  former ;  and  thq  lucky  lot  might  fall  to  the 
share  of  one  who  had  already  been  engaged,  and 
who  might  stand  in  need  of  the  respite  thus  al- 
lowed him  by  his  good  fortune. 

The  wrestlers  being  thus  matched,  proceeded 

h  S  Mem.  tnr  les  Athletes. 
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to  the^ombtft/ia  M^bieh  the  victory  M^as  adjudged 
to  bim  \i^bo  guve  bis  adversary /Aree  falls ;  as  18 
evMent^  I  tbink,  from  tbe  famous  epigram  upoii 
Milo/  wbich  I  intend  io  produce  at  tbe  efid  of 
thi«  section.*^  

■  1  •  •  .  ■  ■  .  ;  .  •  , 

(  If  one  0^  Ihe  combatatfts  id' falling  droir  hi# 
anitagonist-  ^itb  bim^  tbe  coritiest  began  afi^sb;'idi^ 
vras  ranier  continued  upon  tbe  groundy  until  tfM 
gettii^  uppenbosl '  vbhstf ained  bis  adversaryHi^ 
yield  tbe  victory!.  Tbis  combat  was  called  Atii^ 
clinopale,  and  seems  not  so  mucb  to  be  a  distimct 
species  from^  as  a  modification  of  tbe  Pai£;  ot'Mt 
accidental,,  or- perhaps  artificial  variation  of  thei 
bMtl^rfor  !h(;  wh'o'fdund  hiiriself  iii  danger  «f 
bef^  •  tbrown.,  bad'  sometimes  recourse  to  uiii 
stratagem  of  dragging  bis  adversary  viritb  bim^- 
and  trying  upon  tbe  ground  a  combat  in  wbicb 
hi^  tbougbt  bimself  better  qualified  to  succeed. 
HovreyieT^  tbose  autbors  wbb  bave  vrritte'n  upoit* 

tbe  VtiKl,  bave  made  this  a  distinct  exercise ;  'and 

■  »  •  ■  • 

it'isf  tiot  unlikely  but  it  may  bate  been  treated^ aft 
sficb  in  tbe  gymnasia,  or  scbools  of  exerciifeV 
vrbere  tbere  vrere  masters,  v?bose  business  it  #iik 
to  give  tbeir  scholars  distinct  lessons  in  every 

branch  of  tbe  science  they  professed  to  teacbf-f 

f  ''  '  .         -  .  • 

i  See  MoDB.  Burette,  who  is  not    following  words  of  Seneca ;  Luc- 
of  the  same  opinion.  tator  ter  abjectus  perdidii  paif 

k  This  is  also  coafiUned  by  tbe    Sen.  de  Ben.  1.  v.  c.  I.' 
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freoi  which  custom  ooe  may  yevy  well  Account 
for  the  many  diviuont  and  tubdiviuou  of  the 
JPale,  and  other  gjmoaftic  ezerdflcfl,  of  whieh 
nodtf  o  vrriters  ha?e  made  to  many  distinct  ape* 
cies.   Of  this  kind  in  all  likelihood  was  the  Aero* 
cheirismus;  so  named^  because  the  combatantsj 
duriog  this  part  of  their  eogagemenl^  held  one  an- 
other only  by  the  fingers,  without  seizing  on  aay 
|Mrt  of  the  body.    This  has  beea  reckoned  a  dia- 
tiact  exercise,  and  another  divisioa  of  the  Pale  ; 
tboii^h,  aa  Moas.  Burette  Tery  well  observe^  it 
aaema  rather  to  have  been  the  prelude  of  the  com* 
bat  in  wfakb  the  antagonists  made  trial  of  each 
other's  strength,  or  endeavoured,  perhaps,  by  seiz* 
iDg  each  other's  hands,  mutually  to  prevent  one 
another  from  taking  a  firmer  and  more  advanta- 
geous hold. 

Pausanias,  in  his  sixth  book,'  makes  mention  of 
a  statue  erected  at  Olympia  to  one  Leontiscus,  a 
wrestler,  who  was  not  so  skilful  at  throwing  his 
adversaries,  as  successful  in  extorting  the  victory 
firom  them  by  squeezing  or  breaking  their  fingers. 
This  method  of  conquering  was  also  practised  in 
the  pancratium,"*  by  one  Sostratus,  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  gained  from  it  the  surname  of 
Acrochersites.     What  has  been  related  of  Leon- 

1  Cap.  iv.  Bi  Ibid. 
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tiscus  is  a  clear  proof  of  what  I  obserred  before^ 
namely^  that  the  Acrocheirismus  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct  species  of  the  Pale,  or  wrestling. 

The  champion  who  distinguished  himself  the 
most  in  this  exercise^  was  Milo  of  Crotona^  who 
gained  no  less  than  six  Olj^mpic^  and  as  many 
Pjrthian  crowns.  There  are  so  many  instances  of 
the '  prodigious  strength  of  this  famous  wrestler^ 
and  roost  of  tliem  so  well  known^  that  it  would 
be  endless  and  impertinent  to  cite  them  all :  but 
I  cannot  forbear  producing  one^  as  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  as  the  issue  of  the  experiment. 

This  Milo/  to  give  a  proof  of  his  astonishing 
force>  was  wont  to  take  a  pomegranate^  which^ 
without  squeezing  or  breaking  it^  he  held  so  fast 
by  the  mere  strength  of  his  fingers^  that  no  body 
was  able  to  take  it  from  him ;  no  body  but  his 
mistress^  says  Aelian.^  But  however  weak  he  mi^y 
have  been  vnth  regard  to  the  fair  sex^  his  superior 
force  was  universally  acknowledged  by  the  meny 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  epigram  : 

On  Milo  the  Wrettkr. 

TThen  none  adventured  in  th*  Olympic  sand 
Hie  might  of  boist'rous  Milo  to  withstand; 
Th'  unrivall'd  chief  advanc'd  to  seize  the  crowji, 
But  'mid  his  triumph  slip'd  unwary  down. 

n  Paus.  lib.  vi.  c.  14.  o  Ael.  lib.  ii.  c.a4. 
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The  people.8houtad»  and  foibade  beitow 
The  wreatk  on  him»  who  fell  without  a  foe. 
But  riaingy  in  the  midst  he  stoodr  and  cry'd. 
Do  not  three  folk  the  victory  dedde? 
Fortune  indeed  hath  given  me  one,  but  who 
Will  undertake  to  Avow  me  th*  eHkat  iwol 


SECTION  IX. 
OF  Tii£  PENTATHLON. 

AuTHOBf  diflfer  very  moGb  ib  their  aceoant  oftbe 
eierciees  of  wbkh  the  FeatathloB  was  composed : 
though  I  think  it  is  very  clear,  from  some  epi« 
grams  in  the  ABthologia>*  that  it  consisted  of 
leaping^  running,  quoitiqg,  darting,  and  wrestling. 
For  it  is  agreed  that  the  Pentathlon  is  intended  to 
be  described  in  that  yerse,^  said  to  be  written  bjr 
Simonides,  where  these  five  exercises  are  enume- 
rated, according  to  the  order  in  which  I  have 
placed  them.  Yet  notwithstanding  so  venerable 
an  authority,  some  authors  ^  have  substituted  the 
combat  of  the  Caestus,  instead  of  darting ;  and 
others  pretend,  that  by  the  word  Pentathlon,  no 
more  is  to  be  understood  than  a  game,  or  trial  of 
skills  consisting  of  five,  and  of  any  five,  exercises. 
Upon  what  authorities  these  latter  found  their  as- 


a  Anthol.  lib.  i.  c.  1.    Epi.  irili.  'AX/ia,  Ifo^Mtdipf,  ^Ivjcoy/A- 

and  lib.  ii.  c.  1.    £p.  vii.  Kovra^  IlaX^y. 

b  l9^ikta  Kol  Uv^oi  Atofktv  6       c  Potter's  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  SI. 
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■ertioa  I  cioDot  te]l,  but  thii  I  am  ture  <^,  that 
the  combat  of  the  Caeat«s  could  never  bare  been 
origiDallj  of  that  Dumbff -;  because  the  first  vic- 
tor in  the  Pentafhloa  vras  a  Spartao,'  whose  laws 
would  uot  have  allowed  bim  to  engage  in  the 
combats  of  the  Caestua.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
Pentathlon  consisted  alwajs  of  the  five  exercises 
abore  mentioned,  because  we  read  in  Ruisanias,* 
that  the  Eleans  from  time  to  time  made  frequent 
chaoges  in  the  01j>mpic  games.  There  maj  there- 
fore have  been  some  foundation  for  these  various 
accounts  t^  the  Pentatblon,  which  may  have  been 
differrat  at  difier«it  times ;  but  as  that  which  I 
have  ^ven  of  it  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the 
beat  authorities,  I  shall  keep  to  it,  without  enter- 
ing for  the  present  iato  a  description  of  any 
other  exercises,  besides  the  five  above  meatiooei^ 
vis.  leaping,  running,  quoiting,  darting,  aad 
vrreatUng. 

Two  of  these,  namely,  nmning  and  wrestling, 
have  already  been  very  fully  explained ;  I  sbaH 
tfaer^bre  only  observe  upon  the  former  of  th^se 
two,  that  I  suppose  the  race  in  the  Pentathlon 
vras  9i  the  same  length  with  the  stadium,  or  sim- 
|de  foot  race,  and  r^;ulated  by  the  same  laws. 
We  must  carry  this  observation  also  to  the  wrest- 
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hag,  .#htch,  I>rapp0iey  ita»  under*  the  same  Tq;ii^ 
lulidiis  with  tiie  simple  FMtejr  or  wrestlings  treated 

ef  in  the  preceding  sectieiii       : 

■5  •  ■   .  ."...'       1       .  . . ' . 

.:  In  the  ezercige  of  leaping^  wherein  the  compek 
titers  endeavdored  to  leap  bejend  one  another  •  m 
length,  (fori  do  not  find  that  the  height  of  tke 
leap :  was  taken  into  the  aceouat,)  the  athletes 
earried  in  their  hands  pieees  of  lead,  or  sobm 
other  i  ineStal/  made  in  the  form  of  a  half .  circle, 
Bot.eiactlj  round,  but  inclining  to  an  owd.  In 
these  there  was  a  place  made  for  ihe  fingers  to 
pass  through,  in  the  same  manner  as  thrbu^  the 
handle  of  a  shield ;  and  with  these  weights,  caHed 
AXr^eg,  (halteres,)  the  athletes  were  accustomed 
to  poize  their  bodies,  and  swing  themseWes  for- 
ward in  the  leap.  And  to  saj  truths  tbej  had 
need  of  some  assistance,  to  enable  them  to  per« 
form  any  thing  like  what  is  related  of  Phaulus  of 
Crotona,^  whose  leap  is  said  to  have  been  two  and 
fifty  feet  long.''  The  same  thing  is  said  of  Chio* 
nis  the  Spartan. 

« 

The  quoit,  or  discus,  was,  aiccprdiog  to.  some 
authors,  of  various  sizes  and  figures ;  though  that 

■  ■  • 

f  Pans.  lib.  t.  c.  26.  Horn.  OdjSB.  8. 
g  Olymplon.    Avayptt^fi.  niv/  ixi  xcvr>;rovra  wo^ 

h  Five  Hnd  fifty,  accordisg  to  x^^j|<r<  ^dvXoi, 

the  following  inscription  under  his  AicKivtriv  S"  Uarhv  wivr 

staluf,  cited  by   Eustathius;  ad  iwoktimfiivwf. 
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called  the  dkck  of  Iphitus^  mentioned  by  Pansa- 
dies/  seems^  by  what  he  says  of  the  manner  ki 
\vbich  the  inscription  upon  if  was  written^  to  have 
been  circular ;  as  were  those  described  by  Lucian^ 
in  his  Dialogue  concerning  the  Gymnastic  Exer-* 
cises.  ''You  took  notice  (sajs  Solon  to  Ana^ 
*^  charsis^  the  other  interlocutor  in  this  Dialogue) 
^'  of  a  great  lump  of  brass^  round  and  smooth/ re« 
'' sembling  a  small  shield^  but  without  a  handle 
''  or  thong.  You  tried  it  too,  and  found  it  very 
''  weighty^  and  difficult  to  be  taken  up^  by  reason 
''  of  its  smoothness.  This  mass  the  athletes 
''  throw  into  the  air  as  far  as  they  are  able^  aad 
**  endeaTOur  with  great  eagerness  and  emulation 
''  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  length  of  the  cast»^' 
Here  we  have  not  onlj^a  description  of  the  disck^ 
or  quoit^  the  manner  of  the  contest^  and  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  the  victory^  but  a  proof  also^ 
that  all' the  competitors  made  use  of  one  and  the 
same  disck.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimonies 
of  Homer/  Ovid/  and  Statins^""  who  mention  but 
one  disck  in  their  descriptions  of  this  game,  in 
contradiction  to  the  pretended  authority  of  a  me- 
dal of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  ;  upon  whose  re- 
verse are  represented  four  discoboli^  with  each  his 
disck^  and  some  of  them  with  two.  The  discks 
also  in  this  medal  are  of  a  difierent  figure  from 
that  described  above^  and  are  perforated  in  the 

i  Lib.  V.  1  Met.  1.  x. 

k  Odystf.  lib.  fiii.  m  Theb.  lib.  vi. 
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middle ;  which  ezplaioa  what  toiM  audidn  *  tdil 
Of,  of  a  thong  lued  sometiBiies  bj  the  athletes  ia- 
throwing  the  disck.  ilnd  periiaps  there  were  dif- 
lereDt  sorts  of  ditcks  made  use  of  bj  the  Greeki 
and  Romans;  since  Ovid,  I  observe^  calls  it  lolum 
diicum,  the  broad  disck^  an  epithet  that  agrees 
TOiy  well  with  its  appearance  upon  tiie  medal. 
In  the  Greek  writers  it  is  generallj  represented  to 
be  round  or  globular^  or  rather  approaching  to 
the  figure  of  a  lens»  and  extremely  heavy.* 

The  disck  was  likewise  composed  of  different 
materials,"*  as  iron,  brass,  stone,  and  sometimes 
even  of  wood ;  and  was  thrown  underhanded, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quoit  is  amongst 
us ;  from  which,  however,  it  diflfered  greatly,  both 
in  weight  and  figure,  as  has  been  already  shewn. 
Neither  did  the  discoboli  aim  their  quoit  at  any 
particular  mark,  as  is  the  custom  with  us ;  their 
whole  endeavours  were  to  throw  beyond  one  an- 
other, and  be  who  threw  fiurtliest,  obtained  the 
▼ictoiy. 

The  same  thing  was  also  observed  in  the  ejer^ 
cise  of  darting,  in  which  the  victory  was  avrarded 
to  him  who  threw  his  javelin  farther  than  the  rest 
of  his  antagonists.  It  appears,  however,  from  a 
passage  in  the  scholiast,  upon  the  seventh  Ne- 

D  See  Potter*8  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.    and  Ovid,  in  loc.  cit. 
Si.  and  Comment  upon  Homer       o  Find.  Pyth.  Ode  L 
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mean  Ode  of  Pindar,^  that  there  were  certaiu*li- 
oiits  or  boundaries  prescribed^  beyond  which  it 
was  a  forfeiture  of  the  prize  for  an  athlete  to  cast 
his  javelin ;  and  to  this  custom  Pindar  himself  has 
frequent  allusions.  The  javelin  was  sometimes 
thrown  with  the  bare  hand^  and  sometimes  with 
the  help  of  a  thong,  wound  round  the  middle. 

From  some  terms  appropriated  to  that  part  of 
the  stadium  in  which  the  Pentathlon  was  e^hi- 
bited^  may  be  collected  some  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  three  exercises  last  described.     One 
of  these  terms  is  Bater^  (Bariif,)  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  low  step^  from  whence  the  leapers 
took  their  rising.     Bater  was  also  used  to  signify 
the  beginning  of  the  Scamma^  another  term  de« 
noting  the  area  marked  out  for  the  exercises  of 
the  Pentathletes.     The  word  scamma  properly 
signifies  a  ditch  or  trench  ;  and  this  area^  as  I 
conjecture^  was  formed  by  two  parallel  trenches 
drawn  from  the  bater  or  step  above-mentioned 
into  a  sufficient  lengthy  to  serve  as  boundaries  or 
limits^  within  which  the  pentathletes  were  obliged 
to  leap  and  to  throw  the  disck  and  javelin ;  and 
which  if  they  transgressed^  by  leaping  or  casting 
the  disck  or  javelin  over  either  of  them^  they 
forfeited  their  pretensions  to  the  victory.     This 
will  explain  the  passage  above  cited  from  the 

« 

p  Verse  104. 
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scholiast  of  Piodar^  as  well  as  many  ezpressiont 
in  other  Greek  writers,,  who  speak  of  leaping^ 
shootings  darting,  &c.  over  the  scamroa,  or  rk 
indiJiiuym,  trench  or  trenches,  as  a  fsiult.    Indeed> 
if  the  word  Terma,  used  by  Pindar  in  the  passage 
referred  to  by  his  scholiast,  be  taken  literally  to 
signify  die  end  or  termination,  it  will  lead  us  to 
suppose  there  was  another  trench  drawn  across  at 
the  aid  from  oqc  parallel'  to  the  other  ;  or  rather 
several  trenches,  as  so  many  marks  or  limits  for 
the  leapers,  darters,  and  discoboli,  which  in  their 
respective  contests  they  were  required  not  to  over- 
pass.   But  as  the  fear  of  over-passing  these  marks 
or  limits  must  check  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
out-go  each  other,  upon  which  the  victory  de- 
pended,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Pindar 
has  used  the  word  Terma  improperly,  and  that  the 
two  side-trenches  were  the  only  limits  which  the 
pentathletes  were  forbidden  to  transgress.     But 
this  I  submit  to  better  judgments. 

The  exercise  of  leaping  in  the  Pentathlon  v^as 
accompanied  by  flutes^  pl^yiog  Pythian  airs,  as 
Pausanias  informs  us.  Whence  this  custom  was 
derived  I  cannot  say.  And  the  reason  assigned 
for  it  by  that  author,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
true  one,  may  induce  us  to  think,  that  in  this 
matter  the  ancients  were  as  ignorant  as  we. 


The  candidates  in  the  Pentathlon,  as  well  as 
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Ihose  in  all  the  other  gymnastic  exercises,  con« 
tended  naked,  and  were  also  anointed  with  oil ; 
though  both  these  points  are  called  in  question  by 
some  writers,  especially  the  former ;  and  that,  as 
I  suppose,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  fore- 
motioned  medal  of  M.  Aurelius,  which,  how* 
eter,  is  suspected  fay  the  learned  not  to  be  ge- 
nuine. 

There  are  likewise  many  doubts  and  difficulties 
started  by  some,  with  relation  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  Tictory  was  awarded  in  the  Pen- 
tathlon ;  though  it  seems  clear  to  roe,  that  he 
who  vanquished  his  antagonists  in  every  one  of 
the  five  exercises,  was  alone  entitled  to  the  crown. 
That  he  who  was  vanquished  in  any  one  of  these 
five  contests  thereby  lost  the  crown,  is  evident 
from  the  story  ot  Tisamenus,  related  by  Pausa- 
niaSy  Lacon.  c.  ii.  which  is  this :  Tisamenus  the 
Elean,  of  the  family  of  Jamus^  had  been  told  by 
the'  oracle,  that  he  should  gain  five  very  glorious 
victories,  or  more  literally,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
come  ofl^succeteful  in  five  very  glorious  conflicts. 
In  consequence  of  which  he  engaged  in  the  Pen- 
tathlon at  Qlympia,  but  lost  the  victory  ;  for 
though  he  got  the  better  in  two  of  the  exercises, 
having  vanquished  Hieronymus  of  Andros,  in 
running  and  leaping,  yet  being  vanquished  in 
wrestling  by  the  same  Hieronymus,  he  failed  of 
obtaining  the  crown ;  and  then  came  to  under- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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stand,  that  the  victories  promised  him  bj  the  ora^ 
cle  were  military  victories. 

If  all  hopes  of  gaining  die  Pentathletic  crown 
were  lost  to  him  who  was  vanquished  in  any  one 
trial,  (which  all  the  candidates  except  one  must 
be,  even  in  the  first,)  it  may  be  demanded,  wbj 
the  vanquished  should  contend  any  longer  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  that  the  pentathletes  were  probably 
obliged  by  the  laws  of  the  Olympic  games  to  go 
through  all  the  five  exercises.  For  Pausanias  re- 
presents the  Pentathlon  as  a  very  tedious  and  la^ 
borious  contest ;  which  representation  of  it  is  by 
no  means  just,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  vic- 
tory was  decided  by  a  single  trial.  I  could  con- 
firm what  is  here  said  of  the  Pentathlon  by  other 
authorities,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  multiply  quota- 
tions ;  and  probably  no  one  will  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  dispute  this  point. 

But  though  all  the  competitors  except  one 
must  have  despaired  of  gaining  the  crown,  even 
from  the  very  first  trial,  yet  might  they  still  be 
desirous  of  carrying  on  the  contest  through  the 
four  remaining  exercises,  (had  they  not  been  re- 
quired to  do  it  by  the  Olympic  laws,)  either  with 
a  view  of  signalizing  themselves  in  some  of  the 
other  contests,  or  the  hopes  of  ravishing  the 
crown  from  him,  by  whose  victory  they  had 
been  excluded  from  the  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 
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Which,  if  not  victory^  was  yet  revenge ;  though 
revenge  in  their  circumstances  might  well  be 
deemed  a  kind  of  victory^  neither  immoral  nor 
inglorious.  In  this  case  indeed  it  might  some- 
times happen,  that  none  of  the  competitors  would 
be  entitled  to  the  crown ;  but  even  this  may  be 
considered  as  an  event,  with  which  the  majority 
of  the  competitors,  at  least,  if  not  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  upon  such  occasions  are  commonly  di- 
vided into  different  interests  and  factions^  had  as 
nuch  reason  to  be  pleased,  as  with  the  glorj  ac- 
cruing to  a  single  person^  to  the  dishonour  of 
themselves  or  their  friends. 

Before  I  conclude  this  section  I  must  take  no- 
tice, that  Pindar,  in  his  13th  Olymp.  Ode,  con- 
gratulates Xenophon  of  Corinth  upon  his  having 
gained,  in  one  day,  two  Olympic  crowns ;  one  in 
the  stadium,  or  simple  foot  race,  the  other  in  the 
Pentathlon  ;  wliich,  says  he,  never  happened  to 
any  man  before.  The  reason  is,  that  the  regimen 
0[  a  pentathlete,  as  both  Epictetus  and  his  dis- 
ciple Arrian  inform  us,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  an  athlete,  who  qualified  himself  for  a 
•ingle  exercise  alone,  as  running;  wrestling,  or 
any  other.  Whence,  as  we  are  assured,  both  by 
Plato  and  Longinus,  it  seldom  happened  that  a 
pentathlete,  though  very  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, was  able  to  contend  with  an  athlete  in  that 
exercise,  as  running,  for  example^  or  wrestling, 
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to  which  alooe  he  had  applied  himidf  altogether. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  athletes  in 
general ;  who  diflSsred  from  each  other  in  their 
respective  regimens  and  diets^  as  much  or  more 
than  in  the  several  exercises  to  which  they  peculi* 
arly  applied  themsdves. 


SECTION  X. 
OF  THE  GAE8TU8. 

The  comiiat  of  the  Gaestus^  which  was  revived 
in  the  twenty-third  Olympiad^  was  a  very  rough 
exercise;  in  which  the  victory  was  most  jcom-* 
monly^  if  not  always^  stained  with  blood.  For 
Jlbis  reason  it  was  held  in  little  estimation  by  most 
people.  The  physicians^  who  were  accustomed 
upon  many  occasions  to  prescribe  the  use  of  some 
or  other  of  the  gymnastic  exercises^  either  make 
no  mention  of  this^  or  speak  of  it  only  to  condemn 
it.  Alexander^  as  Plutarch*  tells  us^  treated  it 
with  no  more  regard:  for  he  never  admitted  eilher 
the  Caestus  or  Pancratium  among  those  games, 
which  he  after  exhibited  during  his  war  in  Asia« 
And  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  combatants  in  these  two  exercises  were 
exposed ;  and  for  which  the  glory  alone  of  the 
victor^  without  any  other  advantage  accruikig 
either  to  himself  or  his  country^  was  not  a  suffi- 

a  In  Alex. 
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• 

cient  recoinpeDse ;  the  r^imea  observed  by  those 
v^ho  qualified  themselves  for  these  combats^  was 
by  DO  means  proper  for  a  soldier.     What  this  viras 
in  general^  may  appear  from  the  account  given  of 
it  to  Philopoemen  ;  who^  being  exceedingly  desi-^ 
rous  of  becoming  a  good  soldier^  had  for  that  rea- 
son, with  great  diligence,  exercised  himself  even 
from  his  infancy  in  the  management  of  his  arms^ 
in  horsemanship,  and  wrestling ;  ^  in  the  last  of 
which  exercises  he  had  made  a  good  proficiency. 
But  being  advised  by  some  people  to  apply  him- 
self to  those  exercises  properly  called  athletic^  (by 
which>  I  think,  must  be  understood  the  Caestus 
and  the  Pancratium,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Pale  or  wrestling,  as  appears  from  this  passage,) 
he  demanded  of  them,  whether  the  two  professions 
of  an  athlete  and  a  soldier  were  not  inconsistent  ? 
In  answer  to  this  question,  he  was  told,  that  both 
the  habit  of  body  and  the  way  of  life  of  a  soldier 
and  an  athlete  differed  in  every  respect ;   and 
consequently  they  were  to  be  treated  diflerently, 
both  with  regard  to  their  regimen  and  to  their 
exercises  :  that  an  athlete  was  to  endeavour,  by 
much  sleep,  perpetual  repletion,  stated  and  regular 
repose  and  exercise,  to  acquire  and  keep  up  a  cer- 
tain corpulency  ;  which,  by  the  least  variation  in 
his  diet  or  manner  of  living,  was  very  subject  to 
be  lost :  whereas  a  soldier  should  accustom  him- 

b  Plat,  in  Philopoem. 
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•df  to  all  torts  of  ioeqiiftlities,  to  a  life  full  of 
diiconipoture  and  disorder;  aod^  above  all,  to 
•npport  with  ease  the  waot  of  provisions  and  the 
loss  of  sleep.    These  reasons  determined  Philo- 
poemen  not  only  to  reject  these  exercises  himself^ 
bot  to  discourage  them  in  others.    I  will  not  say 
tfiese  were  the  rieasons  that  induced  Ljrcurgas  to 
banish  the  Caestus  and  Pancratium  from  Sparta^ 
because  there  is  another  resison  assigned  for  his 
doii^  it»  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  another 
place ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  diet  and  regimen 
prescribed  by  him  to  his  Spartans^  resembled  mach 
more  that  of  a  soldier  than  that  of  an  athlete. 
This  corpuleocy,  or  polysarcia,  (fleshiness)  as  the 
Qreekn  called  it,  was  sought  after  and  cherished 
by  the  combatants  in  the  Caestus^  as  a  sort  of 
covering  and  defence  for  their  bones  and  muscles^ 
against  dry  blows  and  bufiets  ;   but  was  at  the 
same  time  very  improper  for  a  soldier:  for^  as 
Epaminondas  *  observed  to  a  &t  fellow^  whom  for 
his  bulk  he  turned  out  of  the  army^  it  would  re- 
quire three  or  four  shields  to  cover  and  defend  a 
belly  that  hindered  a  man  from  seeing  his  own 
knee. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great  authorities 
to  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  Caestus.  Hercules 
and  Pollux,  demigods ;  Amycus,  king  of  the  Be- 

G  Plmt  Apoplk. 
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brycisns,  and  EriZi  his  graodsoD,  were  tbe  fint 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  those  combats  3 
upOD  hts  superiority  in  wbich  Amjcus'  so  valued 
himself  as  to  compel  all  strangers  who  touched 
upon  his  coast,  to  take  up  the  Caettus,  and  make 
trial  of  his  strength  and  skill  in  the  management 
of  that  rude  instrument  of  death ;  for  so  it  proved 
to  manjj  who,  accepting  tbe  challenge,  perished 
in  tbe  combat  But  at  loigtb  the  ToytA  athlete 
met  with  his  match ;  Pollux  encountered,  sub- 
dued, and  slew  him,  according  to  Apollonius 
Rhodius ;  *  but  that  last  part  of  the  story  is  denied  ■ 
by  other  authors.  All,  however,  agree  that  Pollux 
handled  him  roughly  enough  to  make  him  sensible 
of  the  folly  which  many  tyrants  have  run  into, 
some  have  suffered  by,  but  which  none  have  lei 
fleeted  upon  till  they  came  to  suffer  ;  namely,'the 
folly  of  enacting  an  unjust  and  cruel  law,  which 
in  its  consequences  may,  and  often  does  happen 
to  recoil  upon  themselves. 

This  AmycuB  is  said  to  have  invented  the  com- 
bat of  the  Caestus. 

After  him,  we  find  it  in  Homer' practised  by 
the  heroes  of  the  Hind,  and  in  Virgil  ■  making  one 
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among  the  games  exhibited  bj  Aeneas  in  honour 
of  his  father  Anchises ;  in  which  two  authors  may 
be  seen  a  complete  description  both  of  the  combat 
and  of  the  Caestus^  with  which  the  hands  and 
arms  of  the  combatants  were  usually  bound.   This 
eonsisted  of  manj  thongs  of  leather,  or  raw  hides 
of  bulkj  wound  about  the  hand  and  arm  up  to  the 
dbow ;  and  seems  to  have  been  invented,  as  well 
for  a  safi^uard  to  those  parts  upon  which  the  first 
fury  of  the  battle  generally  fell,  as  for  an  offensive 
weapon ;  though,  when  it  was  lined  with  plates 
•of  lead  or  iron,  (which  it  sometimes  wais,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil)  one  would  think  it  intended  chiefly 
for  the  latter :  but  I  must  take  notice,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  three  Greek  poets  who  have  given  us  a 
description  of  the  Caestus,  make  any  mention  of 
plates  of  lead  or  iron. 

There  may  possibly  have  been  another  intention 
in  binding  up  the  bands  of  the  combatants  with 
thongs  of  leather,  and  that  is,  to  prevent  their 
laying  hold  of  each  other  ;  from  which,  as  from 
kicking  also,  and  tripping,  they  were  restrained 
by  the  laws  of  the  Caestus. 

Pausanias  hath  helped  us  to  another  reason  for 
the  custom  of  binding  up  the  fingers  of  the  com- 
batants, which  took  its  rise  from  an  accident  that 
happened  in  the  Nemean  games. 
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Ci^l^as  apd  Damoxenira/  two  chanlpions  of 
equal  strength  and  skill,  having  drawn  out  their 
c'bmbat  to  the  evening,  without  either's  having 
hteu  ^able  to  dobdoe  his  adversary,  agreed  at 
fedg^h  to  permit  each  other  to  strike  in  his  tura 
^hclfe  he  should  thiok  proper,  without  either  iif 
tbent  endeavouring  to  ward  off  the  blows.  .Creii«* 
^1^  began,  and  gave  Damoxenus  a  wound  upon 
ib^  head.  Damoxenus  being  now  to  take  hii 
turn,  ordered  his  antagonist  to  lift  up  his  arm; 
and  keep  it  sfjll ;  and  at  the  same  time  staruck  him 
under  the  ribs  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers;  whicl^ 
bj  reason  of  the  strength  and  sharpness  of  the 
nails  and  the  violence  of  the  blow,  penetrated  into 
hi^  bellj  ;  and  Damoxenus  following  his  blovr, 
widened  the  wound,  and  through  it  drew  out  tht 
iehtrails'of  his  enemy,  who  died  upon  the  spot. 
The  death  of  Creugas  gave  Damoxenus  the  vicr 
tory  indeed,  but  not  the  crown.;  for  the  judges 
of  the  games  drove  him  with  infamy  and  indi^ia^ 
tkhfk  out  of  the  stadium  ;  as  one  who  had  coA'* 
^uemd  by  treachery,  and  by  repeating  his  blows 
without  allowing  Creugas  to  have  his  turn,  had 
basely  violated  the  conditions  agreed  upon  between 
them  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  assembly.  Creu- 
gM  was  crowned  ;  and  the  straps  of  the  Caestus, 
whicb  hitherto,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
were  tied  in  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand,  were 

h  Paul.  M^-  viii*  <'•  40. 
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fironn  thai  lime  brought  o?er  the  fingers^  and  fag- 
taned  upoo  the  wrist. 

The  ancient  Caestiu*  was  called  [utkixoc,  or 
jD^;  perhaps  because  it  was  composed  of  raw 
bides,  or  perhaps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more 
modem  Gaestns.     We  have  already  remarked  one 
material  diffisrence  between  them ;   bjr  which  I 
think  it  appears,  that  the  former  was  more  fitted 
to  defiend  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  combatants^ 
(which,  I  suppose,  was  its  original  purpose,)  and 
the  latter  to'  hurt  and  annoj  the  enemjr :  and  it  is 
not  unlifcelj,  that  as  the  Grecians  b^gan  to  refine 
upon  the  gymnastic  exercises^  and  the  science  of 
an  athlete,  from  the  encouragement  of  the  public, 
grew  bj  degrees  into  a  prqfe$8ion :  it  is  not  ua- 
likely,  I  saj,  that  the  Caestus  should  from  time  to 
time  reeeire  sereral  additions ;  and  that  at  length 
it  should  be  improved  by  the  Romans^  who  de- 
lighted in  bloody  spectacles^  into  that  terrible 
weapon  described   by  Yiigil,      This  conjecture 
will  at  least  account  for  the  difierence  observaUe 
between  that  in  Virgil^  and  those  described  by 
the  Greek  poets. 

I  must  also  observe^  that  in  ApoUonius  Rhodium 
Amycus  the  challenger  throws  down  two  pair  of 
caestusesy  the  choice  of  which,  out  of  bravery,  he 

i  Via.  Pau.  ibid. 
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leaves  to  Pollux,  without  drawio^  lots  ;  and  Pol- 
lux, without  examioing,  takea  those  that  were  next 
him.  Did  the  poet  borrow  this  circumstance  from 
any  such  custom  in  the  public  games  ?  Did  the 
combatants  in  the  Olympic  stadium  bring  their 
own  caestuses  i  Did  they  cait  lots  for  the  choice  ? 
Or  were  they  furnished  by  the  presidents  of  the 
games  with  caestuses  of  a  like  form  and  wei^t, 
as  Entellus  and  Dares  were  by  Aeneas  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  latter  was  the  method,  from 
a  custom  observed  at  Olympia,  to  fumisb  the 
armed  racers  and  the  discoboli  with  shields  and 
discks  out  of  the  public  treasures. 

The  combatants  in  this  exercise  also  fought 
naked.^  or  at  roost  with  no  other  covenog  than  a 
M»rf  tied  round  their  middle.  They  also  wore  a 
cap  or  headpiece,  to  defend  their  ears  and  temples 
fVom  blows,  which  in  those  places  might  have 
proved  mortal,  especially  when  inflicted  by  a 
strong  hand,  armed  with  so  rude  a  weapon.  These 
headpieces  were  of  brass,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Etymologteum  Magnum.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  following  epigram  of  Ludllius, 
ihat  the  consequences  of  these  battles  were  some- 
times very  terrible,  though  the  combatants  escaped 
with  their  lives  and  limbs. 
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On  a  Qmquaror  m  the  Caeiius. 

This  victor,'  glorious  in  his  dive-wreath. 
Had  once  eyes,  eye-brows,  nose,  and  ears,  and  teeth  : 
But  turning  Caestus-champion,  to  his  cost, 
These,  and,  still  worse !  his  heritage  he  lost 
For  by  his  brother  sued,  disown'd,  at  last 
■  Confronted  with  his  picture  he  was  cast 


SECTION  XI. 
OF  THE  PANCRATIUM. 

'^  There  are  woaderful  disputes,  as  I  hear  (says 
''  Caelius*  Rhodiginus^)  among  the  grammarians, 
''  concerning  the  Pancratium,  who  cannot  agree 
''  what  sort  of  an  exercise  it  was:  nor  wherein 
''  the  peculiar  excellence  of  a  pancratiast  con- 
*'  sisted.  But  notwithstanding  (continues  he)  I 
''  think  it  very  easy  to  decide  that  question.'* 
And  indeed,  from  the  two  passages  which  he  there 
quotes  out  of  Aristotle  and  Quinctilian,  it  seems 
pretty  plain  that  the  Pancratium  ^  was  an  exercise 
that  partook  both  of  the  Caestus  and  the  Pale ; 
by  which  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  an  athlete 

1  Anthol.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Ep.i.  ^otc  rrjc  ir^fic,  AXXtkical  rrfc  rifc 

a  Ant.  Lect.  lib.  liii.  c.  30.  wyntfc  xp^<&«u  irp^c  r^  yuc^ffw. 

b  This  is  farther  evident  from  Nicephonis  GregoraSyapudSynes. 

the  two  following  passages:  trvv-  irtpi  kwwvittv.  See  Fab.  Ag.libwi. 

^f rov  *jc  xvy/iw  xai  xciXiyc  »>  ro  c.  9.    Plut.  in  Sym.  lib.  ii.  Q.  4. 
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must  borrow  manj  things  from  each  of  those  sci- 
ences to  render  himself  eminent  in  the  Pancratium*; 
He  must  learn  to  trip,  and  strike,  to  box,  audi 
grapple  with  his  antagonist ;  to  stand  with  firmn 
uess,  fall  with  advantage,  and  rise  with  vigouc 
and  celerity ;  or  maintain  the  combat  upon  the 
ground  :  to  attack  and  to  defend^  to  annoj  and 
resist  his  enemj^  in  everj^  attitude  ;  and  to  employ 
in  one  or  other  of  those  purposes  eveiy  limb,  and 
nerve,  and  sinew,  all  the  faculties,  and  all  th^ 
strength  of  his  whole  body :  this  is  implied  in  the 
word  Pancratium ;  ^  and  is  the  best  account  of  an 
exercise,  in  which  the  combatants  were  allowed 
(under  certain  restrictions/  hereafter  mentioned,) 
.to  make  what  use  tliey  thought  proper  of  all  th^ 
arms  that  nature  had  given  them,  both  ofiensiyp 
and;  defensive,  and  of  only  those  :  for  neither  (as 
io  the  Caestus)  were  their  hands  and  fingers  bound 
i(p  or  armed,  nor  their  legs  and  feet  prohibited 
from  joining  in  the  battle,  nor  were  they  restrained 
from  striking,  as  in  the  Pale.     They  were  able^ 
notwithstanding,  with  no  other  arms  than  these, 
so  to  mangle  and  injure  one  another,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  restrain  them  in  some  points  *^^ 
lest  a  contest  set  on  foot  merely  for  victory  and 
honour  should  be  disgraced  by  murder  or  malice, 
amd  the  combatants  be  provoked  to  encounter  one 


c  Pancratium  is  derived  from        d   See  Btur.  %  Mini,  iiur  let 
Kav  and  Kparo^.  Athl^es. 
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another  in  a  manner  more  becoming  beasts  than 
men.     An  athlete^   therefore^  was  forbidden   to 
kill  his  adrersary  designedly^  to  dig  or  pluck  out 
his  eyes,  to  tear  him  with  his  teeth,  or  strike  him 
under  the  ribs  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  as  was 
done  by  Damoxenus  to  Creugas  ;  notwithstanding 
which  there  was  still  room  enough  left  for  them 
to  exercise  their  skill  and  strength,  their  courage 
and  resolution  :  I  say  resolution,  because  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  a  pancratiast  to  choke  the 
strength  and  skill  of  his  antagonist  by  twisting 
luid  entangling  himself  about  bis  legs  and  arms  ; 
and  to  endeayour  by  fatigue,  and  pain,  and  suflb- 
cation,  to  weary  him  into  a  surrender  of  the  tic- 
tory.     All,  or  most  of  these  circumstances,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  story  of  Arrachion,*  which 
happened  in^the  fifty-fourth  Olympiad  Arrachion 
was  an  eminent  pancratiast,  who  in  the  former 
Olympiads  had  already  gained  two  crowns,  and 
was  now  to  encounter  with  the  last  of  his  antago- 
nists for  the  third  :  but  he  having,  perhaps,  ob- 
seryed  by  his  former  combats  in  what  the  superio- 
rity of  Arrachion  consisted,  and  thinking  it  better 
to  prevent  him,  rushed  in,  and  twining  his  fiset 
about  him,  seized  him  at  the  same  time  by  the 
throat,  which  he  griped  with  both  his   hands. 
Arrachion,  haying  no  other  means  either  of  dis- 
engaging himself  or  annoying  an  enemy,  who  was 

e  Pava.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  40. 
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ihm  got  witbia  him  and  had  aknost  straogled  him 
tp  deaths  broke  one  of  his  toes ;  through  the  ex* 
treme  pain  of  which  the  other  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  yictory,  at  the  yerjr  instant  that  Arra* 
chion  gare  up  the  ghost.  Arrachion,  though 
dead>  was  proclaimed  conqueror,  and  the  crown 
of  olive  was  accordingly  set  upon  his  head. 

In  this  short  history  we  may  observe  the  lov^ 
of  glory  triumphing  on  the  one  hand  over  the  fear 
of  death,  and  yielding  on  the  other  hand  to  paio^ 
which  Milton  somewhere  styles  perfect  fHi^ery^ 
Andy  notwithstanding  the  boasted  apathy  of  the 
Stoics,  philosophy  perhaps  can  find  no  anodyne 
against  the  importunate  and  impatient  power  of 
pain,  of  so  much  force  and  efficacy  as  the  love  of 
glory  and  the  dread  of  shame ;  which  for  thist 
reason  was  always  set  in  opposition  to  it  by  Ijr- 
curgus*  But  as  the  sense  of  pain  was  implanted 
in  mankind  by  nature  for  very  wise  purposes,  he 
endeavoured  by  the  force  of  habit  and  education 
to.  superinduce  among  bis  Spartans  a  kind  of  9€r 
cond.  nature^  if  not  wholly  insensible  of  pain,  yet 
^QL  easily  subdued  by  iU  They  were  accordin^y 
taught,  even  from  their  infancy,  to  set  it  at  d^- 
anise  ;  to  enter  the  lists,  as  it  were,  and  combat 
wi^  it;  while  at  the  same  time  their  friends^  their 
relatiens,  and  their  parents,  animated  them  to  the 
conflict,  and  recompensed  their  victory  with  praise 
and  public  honours.     To  this  end  many  painful 
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discipline  were  inventedlj  and  many  sorts  of  con- 
tests encouraged  in  Sparta^  as  rude  and  bloody  as 
the  Caestus  or  Pancratium,  which   neyertheless 
their  wise  legislator  absolutely  prohibited  :    for 
the  law  of  these  two  exercises  requiring  that  one 
of  the  combatants  should  yield ,  either  in  words  or 
by  stretching  out  his  hand  or  finger,  or  by  giving 
some  other  testimony  of  his  so  doing ;  Lycurgus' 
forbade  his  Spartans  to  engage  in  either  of  them^ 
because  (as  he  said  himself,)  he  would  not  have 
them  accustom  themselves  to  yield  the  victory  not 
even  in  sport.     The  Spartans,  undoubtedly,  from 
the  hardy  and  athletic  course  of  life  into  which  he 
had  put  them,  had  a  much  fairer  prospect  of  con- 
quering in  these  contests  than  any  other  people  of 
Greece ;  but  if  they  failed  of  the  victory,  (which 
even  in  this  kind  of  warfare  depends  often  upon 
chance  and  accident,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insur- 
mountable advantages  which  nature  bestows  upon 
some  men  in  preference  to  all  other,  and  which 
no  force  of  art  or  education  can  pretend  to  equal) 
they  would  then  see  themselves  reduced  to  the 
sad  necessity  either  of  publicly  disavowing  the 
haughty  maxim  of  Sparta,  and  breaking  her  laws, 
or  of  unprofitably  losing  a  life,  which  they  might 
employ  to  much  better  purposes  in  the  service  of 
their  country.'    The  laws  of  Sparta  commanded  a 
man  to  die  or  conquer;  and  punished  with  extreme 

I  Pint.  In  Apopth.  g  Herod,  lib.  ▼ii.  * 
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those  who  saved  themselves  by  flight/ 
which  is  only  another  form  of  renottncing*  the 
victory  :  for  they  were  not  only  excluded  from  all 
offices  and  honours^  but  it  was  esteemed  ignomi- 
aious  to  make  any  alliances  with  them  by  mair- 
riage :  it  was  also  allowable  for  any  body  that 
met  with  them  to  kick  and  strike  them ;  and  the 
miserable  wretches  wandered  up  and  down^  tt^ 
posed  to  the  scorn  and  insults  of  their  countrymen; 
and  bearing  about  the  marks  of  their  in&my^  in 
the  coarseness  and  colour  of  their  habits^  and  the 
dejection  of  their  countenances  rendered  still  more 
contemptible  by  being  shaved  only  on  one  side. 
Lycurgus^  therefore^  acted  very  consonantly  wiHi 
his  own  laws^  in  forbidding  his  Spartans  the  Caet* 
tus  and  Pancratium  ;  and  very  consistently  with 
his  views  of  rendering  them  a  hardy  and  warlike 
people,  in   permitting  and  encouraging  among 
them  the  use  of  all  the  other  gymnastic  exercises. 
For  these  admitting  a  clear  decision  of  the  victofy, 
without  the  hard  condition  imposed  on  the  com- 
batants in  the  Caestus  and  Pancratium^  of  acting 
in  their  own  condemnation,  allowed  the  van- 
quished the  secret  satisfaction  of  preservii^  his 
mind  and  spirit  at  least  unconquered.' 

k  Pint  la  Agesilao.  *'  oBtendit  Ticti  confeiaio.    Cwior 

I  This  is  yery  well  explained  by  ''  meUm  prior  contingity  Telocitate 

tlie  fidlowing  passage  of  Seneca  de  ^*  alinm  non  animo  antecessit ;  luc- 
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I  iieed  not,  perhaps,  inform  the  reader^  that  the 
combatants  in  the  Caestiii  and  Pancratium  were 
naked,  &c.  and  that  the  restrictions  just  now 
mentioned  extended  also  to  the  former,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  that  exercise  wonld  allow.     As  in 
these  two  exercises  it  was  necessary  to  pair  the 
combatants,  this  we-  are  to  suppose  was  done  faj 
lot,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wrestlers  were 
matched  in  the  Pkl^,  which  has  been  described  in 
a.  foregoing  section,  and  therefore  need  not  be  re- 
peated here  :  but  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  a  re- 
markable storj  of  a  Samian  athlete  named  Aegles, 
who  having  been  dumb  from  his  birth,  came  to 
the  use  of  his  speech^  by  an  effect  as  sudden  and 
surprising  as  that  related  of  the  son  of  Croesus  : 
take  it  in  the  words  of  Aulus  Gellius,  upon  whose 
credit  I  shall  leare  it.     '^  Sed  et  quispiam  Samius 
*'  athleta,  nomen  illi  fuit  Afyhvig,  cum  antea  non 
"^  loquens  fuisset,  ob  similem  dicitur  causam  loqui 
''  coepisse.     Nam  quum  in  sacro  certamine  sorti- 
''  tio  inter  ipsum  et  .adversarios  non  bona  fide  fie- 
^'  ret,  et  sortera  nominis  falsam  subjici  animadver- 
''  tisset ;    repente  in  eum,  qui  id  faciebat^  sese 
*'  videre  quid  faceret,  maguum  inclamavit.  Atque 
'^  is  oris  vinculo  solutus  per  omne  inde  vitae  tem- 
'^  pus  non  turbide  neque  adhaese  locutus  est/' 
These  words  import,  that  Aegles  being  a  candidate 

«  aaagna  aeitimarait,  abhia  certa.    "  per  ae  ipse  exitas,  sad  toz  ce- 
'^miiiibas  rempTemnt,  in  quibas    "  dends  et  traderajubentif.'' 
'' victoram.faeit  hob  iadaK,  boo 
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for  one  of  the  four  sacred  crowns,  and  perceiving 
the  officer  who  was  appointed  to  match  the  com- 
batants fraudulently  endeavouring  to  put  a  wrong 
lot  upon  him^  cried  out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  he  saw  what  he  was  doing  ;  from  which  time 
the  band  of  his  tongue  being  loosed^  he  continued 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  speak  distinctly  and  with"* 
out  hesitation. 

If  we  compare  the  words,  non  loquenSj  in  the 
former  part  of  this  passage,  with  those  non  turbide 
neque  adhaese,  in  the  latter  part,  we  may  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  Aegles,  before  this  accident, 
was  not  absolutely  dumb,  but  had  only  a  great 
impediment  and  hesitation  in  his  speech ;  which 
win  make  the  story  somewhat  less  wonderful :  but 
whether  in  either  case  the  cure  was  possible  or 
not,  I  shall  leave  to  the  naturalists  to  determine  . 
and  observe,  that  the  fraud  which  produced  in 
Aegles  such  a  violent  agitation,  as  at  once  broke 
itil  the  impediments  which  tied  up  the  organs  of 
his  speech,  probably  related  to  the  lot  of  the  Ephe- 
dras, or  odd  man,  reserved  to  engage  with  one  of 
the  conquerors  :  a  lot  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
especially  in  the  Caestus  and  Pancratium  ;  in 
which  a  combatant,  though  victorious,  might  yet 
hafe  been  so  roughly  treated,  or  so  much  spent, 
in  his  former  engagement,  as  to  be  little  able  to 
contest  the  victory  with  an  antagonist  who  came 
fresh  and  unwounded  to  the  battle.     Pausanias, 
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ladeed,  speaks  of  a  paocnUiast  oained  Sostratua^ 
who  bad  ao  easy  method  of  obtaining  the  victory  : 
his  custom  was^  to  seiae  fiut  hold  of  his  adversary  *8 
fingers,  which  be  broke,  and  never  quitted  his 
hold  till  they  renounced  the  contest.  This  method 
gained  him  twelve  Isthmian  and  Nemean,  two 
PytbiaUj  and  three  Olympic  crowns,  together 
with  a  statue  at  Olympia^  and  the  surname  of 
Acro-chersites. 


SECTION  XIL 
OF  THE  HORSE  RACES. 

I  HAVE  now  gone  through  the  several  exercises 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  gymnastic ; 
and  which^  as  well  from  their  seniority^  as  their 
precedence  in  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games^  have  a  right  in  this  Dissertation  to  take 
place  of  the  horse  races  ;  though  the  competitors 
in  the  latter  were,  generally  speaking,  men  of 
higher  rank  *  and  consideration  than  the  athletae ; 
and  the  spectacle  was  in  itself,  perhaps,  more 
pompous  and  magnificent. 

There  were  properly  but  two  kinds  of  horse 
races  at  Olympia,  namely,,  the  chariot  race,  intro- 
duced into  those  games  in  the  25th  Olympiad 
and  the  race  of  riding  horses,  which  was  not  ad- 

•  liocr.  d«  RIglf. 
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niitted  till  the  33rd.  All  the  rest,  ^hich  I  shall 
take  notice  of  io  their  order^  were  little  else  than 
Biodificatioos  of  these  two. 

It  appears  from  the  story  of  Oeoomaus  and 
Pelops,  that  the  chariot  race  was  known  in  Eiis, 
eren  before  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games ^ 
which  are  said  by  some  people  to  have  been  cele- 
brated by  the  latter/  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
victory  over  Oenomaus.  It  may  seem,  therefore^ 
a  little  strange,  that  neither  Iphitus,  when  he  r^ 
stored  these  games,  nor  the  EUeans,  who  after  him 
had  the  superintendency  and  direction  of  themj 
should  not,  before  the  25th  Olympiad,  think  of 
reviving  an  exercise  so  famous  in  the  traditional 
history  of  their  own  country.  For  it  was  in  the 
chariot  race  that  Pelops,^  the  gr^  hero  of  tfao 
Eleans,  vanquished  Oenomaus,  and  won  Hippo- 
damia,  the  fair  prize,  for  which  so  many  princes 
before  him  had  hazarded  and  lost  their  lives : 
though  possibly  that  lady,  like  Ececiuria  the  wife 
of  Iphitus,  may  have  only  been  an  allegorical  per-^ 
sonage,  and  no  more  be  meant  by  that  story,  than 
that  Pelops  conquered  Oenomaus  by  his  superior 
skill  in  horsemanship/  But  whether  this  conjee- 
ture  be  admitted,  or  whether  Hippodamia  be  taken 
for  the  real  daughter  of  Oenomaus,  so  namedj 


b  See  sectkm  the  first.  compoiwded  of  two  Greek  wonk^ 

c  PiDdai^s  Olymp.  Ode  I.  and  signifies  the  art  of  tandng  or 

d  Tke  w»rd   Hippodamia  is    managinglioiBei. 
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the  AtheDimnt^  the  ricbeit  and  most  powerfid 
people  of  Greece,  better  finrnisbed  with  cmwmHwj 
than  the  LAcedaemoniani  tbdlr  rivmls.   To  remedj 
this  evily  and  encourage  the  breed  and  manage^ 
ment  of  horBes,  Solon^  indeed^  initituted  an  order 
of  citizens  in  his  commonlvealth,  which  consisted 
of  such  as  were  of  ability  to  furnish  out  a  horse  ; 
and  to  these  he  allotted  the  second  rank  in  the 
state.    Yet  we  find  that  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon/ though  they  were  to  encounter  with  an 
enemy^  whose  chief  strength  consisted  in  their 
cavalry^  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  horse  i^  and 
even  aftet  the  Persians  were  entirely  driven  out 
of  Greece^  which  may  be  reckoned  the  most  glo* 
rious  period  of  that  commonwealth^  their  whole 
number  of  horse,  for  some  time,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  three  hundred. 

From  this  remarkable  scarcity  of  horses  among 
the  Grecians  may  be  shewn,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reason  of  their  being  introduced  so  late  into  the 
Olympic  games ;  and  the  wisdom  of  introducing 
them.  Greece  was  in  want  of  horses :  it  was 
therefore  expedient  to  do  something  to  procure 
them  :  and  no  method  was  like  to  be  so  efiectual, 
as  the  raising  an  emulation  among  particular 
states  and  people,  by  rewarding  with  public  ho- 
nours  those  who  should  excel  in  the  breeding  and 
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and  in  so  small  a  number,  that  in  the  equipage  of  a 
chariot^  it  is  visible,  thece  was  less  advantage  and 
convenience  than  pomp  and  ostentation.  Horses 
vrere  the  possessions  only  of  the  rich  and  great, 
who  never  failed,  in  the  enumeration  of  their 
wealth  and  treasures,  to  reckon  up  their  horses 
and.  their  chariots.  Thi;  we  learn,  not  from  Ho* 
mer  only,  and  the  poets,  who  wrote  of  those,  early 
times,  or  lived  near  them.  Isocrates  speaks  the 
same  language,  in  an  oration '  made  to  be  spoken 
in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  to  prove  the  nobility 
and  wealth  of  the  family  of  Alcibiades,  who  by 
his  mother's  side  was  descended. from  Alcmaeon, 
uses  no  other  argument,  than  that  Alcmaeon  was 
the  first  Athenfan  that  won  a  prize  in  the  chariot 
race  at  the  Olympic  games. 

After  the  Trojan  war,  and  even  after  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Olympic  games,  the  same  scarcity  of 
horses  is  observable  in  Greece.  For  neither  did 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  most  warlike  people,  of 
Greece,  nor  any  of  the  Peloponnesians,  asilfausa- 
nias'  informs  us,  know  much  of  the  use  xlf  horses; 
tiH  after  the  two  Messenian  wars:. from  which 
time  the  former,- as  they  began  to  eitiend:  theiv 
arms  beyond  the  Isthmus,  grew  sensible  of  theif 
want  of  cavalry ;  and  accordingly  tpok  care  to 
instruct  their  youth  in  hotflfemanship^.     Nor  weoe 
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idmpetition  with  tfaem.*  Alexander  the  Greai 
would  haye  conteiided  in  the  foot  race  at  Olym* 
pia^  could  be  haye  had  kuig^  for  his  antagonists. 
But^  as  I  haye  observed,  there  wag  no  room  to  ob- 
ject against  the  meanness  of  the  competitors  in 
the  horse  races ;.  in  the  list  of  whose  conquerors 
are  accordingly  to  be  found  kings  of  all  those  m- 
tions  of  Greece  that  were  goyerned  by  kings^  as 
also  the  men  of  the  greatest  eminency,  both  lor 
wealth  and  power,  ia  those  commonwealths^ 
whose  liberty  and  independence  rendered  their 
chief  citizens  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  kings^ 
Of  this  last  number  was  Alcibiades ;  who  per- 
ceiying  (as  his  son  informs  us  in  an  Oration 
made  for  him  by  ^  Isocrates)  that  the  Olympic 
games  were  held  in  great  honour  and  admiration 
by  all  Greece ;  and  that  the  glory  acquired  in 
those  assemblies,  where  every  Grecian  was  accus- 
tomed to  display  his  wealth,  and  strei^th,  and 
knowledge,  redounded  not  to  the  victor  only,  but 
to  his  country  also,  resolved  to  produce  himself 
at  Olympia :  but,  considering  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  the  generality  of 
the  combatants  were  meanly  born,  more  meanly 
educated,  and  inhabitants,  perhaps,  of  mean  and 
inconsiderable  cities,  he  refused  upon  that  account 
to  engage  in  those  combats,  (in  which,  however, 
he  was  as  well  qualified  to  succeed  as  any  one, 

i  Plut  in  Apophtli.  k,  laocr.  de  Bigk. 
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both  from  nature  and  practice,)  and  entered  him- 
•elf  a  candidate  for  the  equeatriao  crown :  to 
which  DO  maa  of  a  low  and  poor  cooditioD  could 
pretend.  And  upon  this  occaiion  (saji'  Plu- 
tarch) be  outBhoae  not  onlj  all  bu  competitoM, 
but  all  who  either  before  or  since  cootended  for 
that  crown,  ia  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
his  chariots,  aud  in  the  victories  obtained  bj  them: 
for  he  brought  at  once  seven  chariots  into  4he 
course,  and  carried  off  at  the  same  time,  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  prize,  according  to  Tbucj- 
dides ; "  or  third,  according  to  Isocrates "  and  Eu- 
ripides ;  the  last  of  whom  composed  an  ode  upon 
the  conqueror,  part  of  which  is  quoted  bj  Plu- 
tarch. The  poet  in  this  ode  compUaents  Alci- 
biadea  upon  his  having  gained  at  once  three 
prizes;  a  thing,  aajs  he,  which  do  Greek"  had 
ever  done  before  him.  He  takes  notice,  likewise 
1^  another  circumstance  attending  these  victories, 
which  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  derogate  from  t^ 
glory  of  the  conqueror,  namely,  that  these  victim 
net  cost  Alcibiades  neither  trouble  nor  danger. 

And  this  leads  me  to  consider  another  pointy 


■  1  Ib  Alax.  Bieroise,  u  the  ehaiiot  iMa,  for 

m  <LUi.  tL  cumple ;  for  there  are  many  in- 

n  De  Blgia,  (laaccB  of  people,  who  gnilied  ia 

'    a  Tkt:  poet  by  thw  muit  meu,  die  iftine  Olynirful  tluee  crowM 

that  Alcibiadee  wu  the  only  one  id  three  differeat  eieiciiM.    See 

(hat  BTCT  gained,  at  the  lame  time,  Fiodar'B  Olymp.  Ode  V.  and  tb« 

three  priieB  In  one  and  the  Mine  fonnw  wetiao  about  the  foot  nco. 
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Aoflu  which  it  will  moi^  plainly  appear  that  the 
Bleaos>  in  introducing  the  chariot  race  into  the 
Olympic  games,  had  the  service  of  the  public 
principally  in  ?iew{  for  at  they  offered  the  Olym-r 
pic  olive  to  the  wealthy,  who  alone  were  alje  to 
Npport  the  great  expence  that  necessarily  attends 
the  breeding,  keeping,  and  managing  horses,  so 
did  they  wisely  make  the  conditions  of  obtaining 
it  as  easy  to  them  as  possible,  by  exempting  them 
from  the  trouble  and  danger  of  driving  their  own 
chariots^  hinted  at  by  Euripides  in  the  ode  above 
mentioned. 

No  one,  however,  was  prohibited  from  driving 
Ins  own  chariot ;  which,  in  all  likelihood,  at  the 
first  revival  of  these  races,  was  more  practised 
than  the  contrary  custom  of  leaving  it  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  others.  The  office  of  a  charioteer 
waa  anciently  far  from  being  dishonourable  ;  and 
the  skill  of  managing  horses,  which  were  then 
used  only  in  chariots,  was  reckoned  among  the 
accomplishments  of  a  hero :  but  when  chariots 
came  to  be  laid  aside  in  war,  which  seems  to  have 
happened  soon  after  the  heroic  ages,^  the  useful- 
ness, and  consequently  the  reputation  of  that  art 
began  to  diminish  by  degrees ;  whence  it  soon 
came  to  be  lodged  in  inferior  hands.  And  it  was 
by  no  means  the  business  of  the  Eleans  to  ennoble 

p  rMtof^a  Aat.  toI.  ii.  p.  |6. 
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it  onee  more^  by  obliging  the  mastert  of  the 
herses  to  Gonteod  in  persoo^  and  add  to  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  breediag  and  maintaining  them, 
the  subordinate  and  painful  office  of  managing 
and  breaking  them.  This  would  have  been  dog^ 
gtng  the  conditions,  and  would  have  disgusted 
some,  and  excluded  others  from  being  candidates 
for  a  ttovfn,  which  they  might  hare  been  willing 
to  deserve,  but  unable  (o  obtain  in  person.  Such^  at 
leasts  -would  hare  been  the  situation  of  all  the  states^ 
and  cities^  and  ladies,  who  contended  by  proxy  in 
the  Olympic  Hippodrome^  and  received  the  ho^ 
nours  due  to  that  ambition  which  they  were  in<r 
tended  to  excite ;  and  which  was  fts  boneficial  to 
the  public  in  the  w<Mnen  as  in  the  men.  Cyni8ca,1 
a  iiacedaemonian  lady  of  a  manly  spirit^  was  the 
irst  who  gave  this  example  to  her  sex ;  encoiih 
raged  to  it  by  Agesilaus  her  brother^  king  of 
Sparta :  who  observing  some  of  his  countrymen 
Q^vervahiing  themselves  upon  the  number  of  their 
hws^y  and  '  the  victories  obtained  by  them  at 
Olympia^  prevailed  with  his  sister  to  shew  tfaeni^ 
by^ofkring  herself  a  candidate  for  the  equestrian 
cM^n^  that  they  virere  more  indebted  for  those 
victories  to  their  money  than  their  merit.  This 
)pvecedent  was  aflervi^rds  followed  by  many  Ma* 
cedotiidin  ladies ;  which  skews,  at  the  same  time. 
Hie  prevaleacy  of  the  fashion,  the  extensiveness  of 

q  Paus.  LacoD.  Phrt.  in  Agesilao. 
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its  influence^  and  the  poli€j  of  the  Eleant^  ia 
formtng  so  compreheDsive  a  schemej  and  opening 
by  that  means^  a  field  for  the  ambition  of  the  wo- 
men ;  who  contributed  equally  with  the  mea  to 
the  promoting  their  principal  design  in  admitting 
chariots  into  the  Olympic  games. 

If,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  just  now 
said^  to  shew  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  Eleans, 
in  exempting  the  owners  of  the  horses  from  con- 
tending in  person,  and  yet  bestowing  the  crown 
upon  them,  any  one  should  be  still  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  chief  honour  of  an  equestrian  vie* 
tory  ought,  in  justice,  rather  to  be  conferred  on 
the  charioteer  who  won  it,  than  upon  the  owner 
of  the  chariot,  I  shall  desire  him  to  take  in  consi- 
deration the  following  piece  of  histoiy,  told  by 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Alexander. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon/  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Potidaea,  received  in  the  same  day 
three  messengers  :  the  first  of  whom  brought  him 
an  account  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  his  ge- 
neral Parmenio  over  the  Illyrians :  the  second 
told  him,  that  he  was  proclaimed  conqueror  in 
the  race  of  riding  horses  at  Olympia  :  and  the 
third  acquainted  him  with  the  birth  of  Alexander. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Philip  was  mightily  de- 

r  Plut  in  Alex. 
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lighted  with  these  three  pieces  of  M«s>  without 
mjiag  which  of  tbem  gave  him  the  greatest  plea- 
aote.  The  first  ereat,  uodoubtedly,  and  the  third, 
tended  more  directly  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
main  design  ;  which  was  no  less  than  that  of  en- 
slaving all  Greece,  and  of  employing  afterwards 
her  united  forces  to  conquer,  for  his  glory,  the 
empire  of  the  Persians.  The  second  was  less  con- 
ducive to  those  views,  but  less  pernicious  also  to 
his  country.  Let  the  reader  determine,  upon 
which  of  the  three  Philip  had  most  reason  to 
Tidue  himself:  and  whether  any  of  tbem,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rule  of  justice  contended  for  by 
those  who  object  to  the  proceeding  of  the  Eieans, 
ou^t  to  have  been  pkced  to  his  account  f  For 
the  first  he  was  indebted  io  Parmenio  and  his 
army  ;  for  the  second  to  his  rider  and  his  horse  : 
and  his  wife  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  baring 
helped  him  to  the  third. 

'What  I  have  been  saying  concerning  the  vic- 
tors in  the  chariot  race,  will  hold  equally  to  those 
who  conquered  in  the  race  of  riding  horses,  mules, 
ftc,  in  which  tatter  the  conditions  of  obtaining 
the  crown  of  victory  were  left  as  large  as  in  the 
fivrmer,  and  are  io  "he  justified  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

But  after  all,  it  may  seem  impertinent  to  use 
many  aiguments  with  an  English  reader,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  proceed- 
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ing  which  18  every  diy  practised  amongst  a^f' 
who  liave  alio  our  lionw  races,  and  prizes  for  tbe 
victor,  eslablisbrd  originally  witb  tbe  same  view 
as  those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking-,  and  uoder 
some  nf  tilt!  samt;  n-guUlioiis:  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  bestowing  the  prize,  which  with  ut, 
as  with  the  Grecians,  is  conferred  upon  the  owner 
of  the  horse  that  wins  the  race,  and  not  upon  tbe 
rider.  If  this  be  au  injustice,  the  jockeys  at  New- 
market have  great  reason  to  complain  ;  in  whoce 
opinion,  I  daresay,  a  piece  of  plate  of  a  hundred 
guineas  is  preferable  to  tlie  glory  of  a,  thousand 
Olympic  crowns.  I  wilt  not  suy  Uieir  masters  are 
in  the  same  way  of  tliinkJng,  nor  make  any  far- 
llicr  comparison  Iwtnccn  i\w.  cn^tomti  obdcrved  in 
the  horse  races  at  Olympia,  and  those  in  faLsbion 
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and  were  crowned  amid  the  congratulations  and 
applauses  of  the  whole  assembly.  The;  who  are 
acquainted  with  Homer  and  the  poets,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  honours  thus  imparted  to  these 
Doble  animals,  whose  nature  was  by  them  es- 
teemed not  UQworthy  of  a  di?ioe  original ;  and 
whose  ardour  and  emulation  in  the  course  seemed 
to  express  a  sense  of  glory  almost  human,  and  jus- 
tify the  exhortations  and  expostulations  addressed 
to  them  ID  those  ancient  writings. 

A  crown  was  also  given  to  the  charioteer*  to 
whose  skill  and  courage  the  victory  was  always 
io  great  measure  owing.  I  say  skill  and  courage, 
because  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  finish  happily  a  course,  which 
the  many  short  turaings  round  the  pillars,  and 
the  number  of  chariots  which  sometimes  ran 
together,  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  these  difficulties  and 
.dangers,  as  well  as  some  particulars  relating  to 
the  horse  races,  I  shall  here  insert  a  description 
of  the  Olympic  Hippodrome,  or  horse-course, 
taken  from  Pausanias,  I.  vi.  which  is  as  follows.* 

t  Ite  French  traiulator  of  Pan-  linglj  haTe  obliged  the  reader, 
hdIm  bMth  ioMited  %  diaught  of  bad  I  not,  bj  compuinf  it  with 
Vm  Arbeuf,  or  bwriM,  b*m  d«-  Fbiuuuu,  ducoTtnd  n  mmmj 
aaibml,dMipBdb7theClieT*lier  mitUk^  In  it,  tUt  I  tton|lit  Ike 
Fonaid,  with  wbkh  I  would  wil-  Mlowing  dHcilptioii  wirald  glM 
VOL.  II.  B 
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Ai  }^u  pass  out  of  the  stadium^  by  the  seat  of 
the  HellaQodics^  into  the  place  appoioted  for  the 
iMrse-races^  josi  come  to  the  barrier,  ("Acpf^/c,) 
where  the  horses  and  chariots  rendezvous  before 
they  enter  into  the  course.  This  barrier  in  its  figure 
resembles  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with  the  rostrum  or 
beak  turned  towards  the  course.  The  other  end, 
which  joins  on  to  the  portico  of  Agaptus,  (so 
named  from  him  who  built  it,  see  the  preceding 
book,  c.  zv.)  is  very  broad.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  rostrum,  or  beak,  over  a  bar  that  runs  across 
the  entrance,  {M  nmfSvof,)  is  placed  a  figure  of  a 
dolphin''  in  brass.  On  the  two  sides  of  this  bar- 
rier, each  of  which  is  above  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  are  built  stands,  or  lodges,  as  well  for  the 
riding  horses  as  the  chariots,  which  are  distri- 
buted by  lot  among  the  competitors  in  those  races : 
and  before  all  these  lodges  is  stretched  a  cable, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  barrier,  (vnXviyyoe.)  About  the  middle  of  the 
prow  is  erected  an  altar,  built  of  unburnt  brick, 
which  every  Olympiad  is  plastered  over  with 
fresh  mortar  ;  and  upon  the  altar  stands  a  brazen 
ei^le,  which  spreads  out  its  wings  to  a  groat 

him  a  clearer  idea  of  the  barrier  fable:    without  recoUecthig  tUs 

and  Hippodrome  of  Olympia,  with-  circumstancey  the  reader  might  be 

out  that  draught,  than  with  it.  surpriaed  to  meet  with  the  figure 

u  The  dolphin  here  is  a  symbol  of  a  dolphin  in  a  horse  course. 

«f  Neptune,  suiuamed  Ifippius,  or  The  eagle  is  a  known  syodwl  ef 

Equestrian,  for  his   having  pro-  Jupiter,  to   whom   tlte    Olyftfic 

duoed  a  horse  by  striking  the  earth  games  were  consecimted. 
with  his  tridenty  aeeordiBg  to  the 
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length.  This  eagle^  bj  means  of  a  machine^  which 
is  put  in  motion  by  the  president  of  the  horaa 
races,  is  made  to  mount  up  at  once  into  the  air 
to  such  a  height,  as  to  become  visible  to  aU  the 
spectators :  and  at  the  lame  time  the  brasen  doli- 
phin  before  mentioned  sinks  to  the  ground.  Upon 
that  dgnal  the  cables,  stretched  befoK  the  lodges 
on  dther  side  of  the  portico  of  Agaptus,  are  first 
let  loose,  and  the  horses  there  stationed  move  out 
mad  advance  till  thejr  come  over  against  the  lodges 
of  those  who  drew  the  second  lot,  which  are 
then  likewise  opened.  The  same  order  is  ob- 
served by  all  the  rest ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
proceed  through  the  beak,  or  rostrum ;  before 
vhich  they  are  drawn  up  in  one  line,  or  front, 
ready  to  b^in  the  race,  and  make  trial  of  the  skill 
•f  the  charioteers,  and  the  fieetness  of  the  horses. 

On  that  side  of  the  course,  which  is  formed  by 
a  terrace  raised  with  earth,  and  which  is  the 
longest  of  the  two  sides,  near  to  the  passage  that 
leads  out  of  the  course  across  the  terrace,  stands 
an  altar  of  a  round  figure,  dedicated  to  Taraxip- 
pus,  the  terror  of  the  horses,  as  his  name  imports} 
of  whom  more  hereafter.  The  other  side  of  the 
eourse  is  formed,  not  by  a  terrace  of  earth,  but  a 
hill  of  a  moderate  height,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
erected  a  temple,  consecrated  to  Ceres  Chamyn^ 
^R^se  priestess  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
<^mpic  games. 
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These  are  the  most  remarkable  particulars 
If hich  PftusaDiai  has  thought  fit  to  give  us,  re- 
lating to  the  Olympic  Hippodrome  or  horse- 
course  :  and  though  from  these  we  may  be  able 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  its  figure,  yet  are  there 
cithers  no  less  necessary  to  be  known,  for  the 
clear  understanding  the  nature  of  the  races ;  such 
as  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  course,  the  two 
metas  or  goals,  round  which  the  chariots  and 
horses  made  their  several  turnings,  with  the  dis- 
tance between  them  ;  all  which  we  are  left  to 
make  out  by  conjecture  only. 

The  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  of  which 
there  are  yet  some  traces  remaining,  is  said  by 
IVheeler  to  have  been  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  ordinary  paces  long,  and  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  broad,  and  to  have  been  anciently 
adorned  with  several  excellent  ornaments,  of 
which,  says  he,  only  three  pillars  remain  for  me 
to  give  an  account  of. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  pillar  (or  rather  an 
obelisk)  of  Egyptian  granite,  consisting  of  one 
stone,  about  fifty  feet  long,  erected  on  a  pedes- 
tal of  eight  or  ten  feet  above  ground. — On  the 
north  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a  basso*relievo,  ex- 
pressing the  manner  how  this  pillar  was  set  up  : 
and  another  below  that  representing  the  Hippo- 
drome, as  it  was  before  tliat  pillar  was  set  up. 
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with  the  manner  of  their  horse-races,  ^'  It  appears 
(to  make  use  of  his  own  words)  with  four  prin- 
cipal pillars^  with  a  vacant  place  in  the  middle^ 
(where  this  is  now  erected)  which  made  the  feet 
all  equally  distant  from  each  other.  The  ordi- 
nary stadiums  of  the  ancients  had  but  three  pil- 
lars>  bdng  but  an  hundred  and  twenty-five 
''  paces  long^  which  is  a  great  deal  shorter  than 
*'  this.     From  the  first  pillar  they  started  their 

• 

*'  horses^  having  the  word  APIETETE,  or  courage, 
y  written  on  the  pillar  given  them.  At  the  mid- 
''  die  they  were  called  upon  to  make  haste,  by  the 
''  word  SIIETAE,  which  was  written  also  on  the 
'*  pillar.  At  the  last  th^  were  to  return,  riding 
''  about  the  pillar  on  the  farther  end ;  therefore  it 
^'  had  the  word  KAM^PON  engraven  on  it  By  this 
''  basso-relievo  is  expressed  the  running  of  the 
**  horses,  and  the  emperor  standing  in  the  middle 
^'  crowning  the  victor.  But  what  that  held  up  by 
''  four  pillars,  and  the  other  single  round  pillar 
''  were  for,  we  could  not  conjecture,  unless  only 
"  for  ornament."  Wheeler's  Travels,  lib.  ii. 
p.  183. 

Whether  the  Olympic  Hippodrome  was  so  long 
and  so  wide  as  this  of  Constantinople,  I  will  not 
determine  ;  but  that  it  was  considerably  longer 
than  an  ordinary  stadium  is  evident :  for  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  basso-relievo  above  described  by 
Wheeler,   and  indeed  from   medals,   and  many 
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other  femains  of  aiitiquitjr»  that  there  were  two 
pilUra  placed  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Hippodrome^  to  lerve  aa  ineta%  or  goals^  round 
which  the  chariots  aad  horses  made  sereral  turn- 
ing§,  a  large  space  of  ground  must  necessarilj 
have  been  left  bejond  each  of  thoae  pillars,  that 
the  horses,  and  especially  the  chariots,  might  have 
sufficient  room  to  make  thdr  turnings,  without 
running  against  the  pillars,  or  falling  foul  on  one 
another:  and  this  space  must  have  been  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  great  number  of  chariots. 
It  has  alrea^  been  said,  that  Alcibiadea  for  his 
own  share  brought  at  one  time  seven  chariots,  and 
certainly  he  was  not  without  competitors  to  dis- 
pute the  crown  with  him.     Sophocles,  in  a  des- 
cription of  a  chariot-race,  which  I  shall  insert  at 
the  end  of  this  section,  speaks  of  ten,  and  Pindar 
of  no  less  than  forty  chariots,  contending  at  one 
and  the  same  time.     If,  therefore,  in  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces,  the  measure 
of  an  ordinary  stadium,  room  enough  be  left  be- 
yond the  two  pillars  for  a  large  number  of  chariots 
to  pass,  the  length  remaining  for  the  race  will  be 
much  too  short.     A  proportionable  space  must 
likewise  have  been  left  between  the  pillars,  which 
divided  the  course  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  Hippodrome. 

The  Circus  Maximus,  (as  described  by  Dion. 
Hal.)  in  which  the  Romims  exhibited  their  cha- 
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riot-inceS)  was  an  oyal  building  of  tfaree  stadia,  or 
eighteen  hundred  feet  in  lengthy  and  four  plethra> 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth^  with  a  row  of 
pillars^  obelisks^  &c«  running  down  the  middle  ; 
the  first  and  last  of  which  pillars  were  the  nietas> 
or  goals^  round  which  the  chariots  and  horses 
made  their  turnings ;  but  the  Romans  never  suf- 
fered more  than  four  chariots,  which  they  called 
a  aaissus,  to  start  at  one  time ;  and  of  these  missus 
or  matches  they  had  commonly  twenty*four^  and 
sometimes  many  more,  in  one  day.  Now^  if  it  be 
considered  that  in  the  Grecian  games  a  mudk 
greater  number  of  chariots  frequently  ran  together, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  their  Hippodromes 
were  at  least  as  capacious  as  the  Circus  Maxtmus 
at  Rome :  the  dimensions  of  which,  faowever^ 
were  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Hippodrome  stt 
Constantinople,  which,  according  to  Wheeler, 
was  seven  and  twenty  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
and  six  hundred  broad,  taking  a  pace  to  be  equal 
to  five  feet. 

The  length  of  the  course,  by  which  I  mean  the 
distance  between  the  two  metas,  or  goals,  is  an- 
either  point  that  can  be  settled  only  fay  conjecture. 
Had  Wheeler  set  down  the  distances  of  those  pil- 
lars, which  he  saw  standing  in  the  Hippodrome  tit 
Constantinople^  it  would  have  helped  us  much  in 
this  inquiry  :  but  this  I  shall  refer  to  the  ensuing 
section,  and  content  myself  at  present  vrith  ob- 
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seryiog,  that  both  the  charioti  and  horses  ran  se- 
veral times  up  and  down  the  course^  and  conse* 
quentlj  made  manjr  turnings  round  the  pillars 
erected  at  the  two  extremities.  Pausanias  informs 
us>  that  in  the  Olympic  Hippodrome,  near  that 
pillar  called  Njsse,  which  I  take  to  be  that  erected 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  course^  stood  a  brazen  sta- 
tue of  Hippodamia^  holding  in  her  hand  a  sacred 
fillet^  or  diadem  9  (rmvfgy,)  prepared  to  bind  the 
Jbead  of  Pelops,  for  his  victory  over  Oenomaus : 
and  it  is  probable,  that  all  the  space  between  the 
pillars  was  filled  with  statues  or  altars,  as  that  in 
the  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  seems  to  have 
been.  Here,  at  least,  stood  the  tripod,  or  table, 
on  which  were  placed  the  olive-crowns  and  the 
branches  of  palm  destined  for  the  victors,  as  shall 
be  shewn  hereafter. 

From  this  account  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  in  a  chariot-race  both  the  chariot  and  the 
driver  were  exposed  to  many  accidents,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  course.  For  as  they  were 
obliged  to  make  several  turnings  (about  two  and 
twenty  in  all)  round  the  two  pillars,  so  did  every 
charioteer  endeavour  to  approach  as  near  them  as 
possible,  in  order  to  lessen  the  compass  he  was 
obliged  to  take.  A  number  of  chariots  pushing 
all  at  once  for  this  advantage,  which  often  gave 
the  victory,  must  necessarily  have  been  in  danger 
either  of  running  against  the  pilhur,  or  falling  foul 
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upon  One  aaothefj  and  in  the  tumult  many  must 
haye  been  broken  or  overturned^  and  their  drivers 
thrown  out.  This  was  the  fate  of  forty  at  one 
time^  as  may  be  seen  in  an  ode  of  Pindar/  where 
the  poet  fifiils  not  to  congratulate  the  conqueror 
upon  his  having  singly  escaped  such  a  misfortune 
out  of  so  great  a  number  of  competitors.  It  ap*- 
pears  also  in  the  same  ode^  (hat  the  victor  was  not 
insensible  of  the  singularity  of  his  good  fortune  ; 
as  an  acknowledgment  for  which  he  consecrated 
his  chariot  t6  Apollo^  in  whose  treasury  at  Par- 
nassus it  was  lodged^  uninjured  and  entire^  says 
the  poet^  as  when  it  came  out  of  the  workman's 
hands. 

And  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  form  of  the 
chariots,  the  attitude  of  the  drivers,  the  rapidity 
of  the  motion^  and  the  accidents  just  now  men- 
tioaed^  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  course  and 
the  number  of  chariots  that  frequently  ran  toge- 
ther«  we  shall  wonder  less  at  their  bdng  thrown 
out  of  their  chariots  and  put  in  danger  of  their 
liyes^  than  at  their  maintaining  their  posts  amid 
fiio  maBy  difficulties,  and  coming  off  with  safety 
-mod  success.  These  chariots,  by  some  figures  of 
them  upon  ancient  medals,  &c.  seem  to  have  been 
very  low,  open  behind,  but  closed  up  before  and 
4m  the  sides,  with  a  kind  of  pars^t,  which  was 

X  Pindar's  Pyth.  Ode  5.;  see  the  schoUaft. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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Bometimes  enriched  with  various  sorts  of  oma- 
meats.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
seat  for  the  driver^  who  is  therefore  always  repre- 
sented standing,  and  leaning  forward  to  the  horses. 
They  had  but  two  wheels^  and  eonsequently  the 
fore  part  of  them  must  have  been  supported  by 
the  horses^  which  inevitably  rendered  their  motion 
Tery  unequal^  and  made  it  so  diflSicult  for  the  cha- 
rioteer to  keep  upon  bis  legs^  that  nothing  but  a 
long  course  of  practice  could  insure  a  man  from 
falling  in  such  a  situation.  Which,  therefore^  is 
the  most  astonishing,  the  folly^  or  the  vanity  of 
Nero  ? 

This  great  emperor,^  great  I  mean  in  power 
and  dominion,  but  with  regard  to  all  the  objects 
of  his  ambition,  very  little  and  contemptible, 
would  needs  shew  bis  skill  in  the  management  of  a 
chariot  He  chose  indeed  the  noblest  theatre,  and 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Olympic  crown. 
That  his  appearance  might  be  no  less  extraordi- 
nary than  his  ambition,  and  in  some  measure  pro- 
portionable to  the  majesty  of  an  emperor  of  the 
world,  he  entered  the  Hippodrome  at  Olympia'  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses,  which  he  under- 
took to  drive  himself,  notwithstanding,  says  Sue- 
tonius, he  had  formerly,  in  a  certain  poem  of  his, 
censured  Mithridates  for  the  same  thing.   But  the 

7  Xiph.  et  Saet  ia  Nerone.  s  Suet.  ibid. 
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eyent  was  by  no  means  answerable^  either  to  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers^  or  the  vanity  of  his  own 
expectations.  He  was  thrown  out  of  his  chariot^ 
to  the  great  hazard  of  his  life ;  *  and  though  he 
was  put  into  it  again,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
finish  the  race^  and  desisted.  Notwithstanding 
which,  he  was  proclaimed  conqueror,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  Olympic  crown.  To  return  the 
compliment,  at  his  departure  he  presented  the 
Hellanodics,  or  judges  of  the  games,  with  the  sum 
of  £8000,"*  and  all  Greece  with  her  liberty.  A 
present  that  would  have  done  him  infinitely  more 
honour  than  an  Olympic  victory,  or  indeed  than 
any  victory,  had  it  been  frankly  and  generously 
bestowed,  and  not  paid  down  as  the  price  of  adu- 
lation ;  and  of  a  complaisance  so  mean  and  ser- 
vile, as  sliews  the  Grecians  to  have  been  as  inca- 
pable of  liberty  as  they  were  unworthy  of  it  For 
the  equestrian  crown  was  not  the  only  thing  with 
which  the  Eleans  complimented  Nero:  they  broke, 
io  obedience  to  his  orders,  the  most  sacred  laws  ^ 
of  their  institution,  and  put  off  the  celebration  c^ 
the  Olympic  games  for  a  whole  year,  to  wait  his 
coming  into  Greece ;  as  if  their  business,  says 
Philostratus,  had  been  to  sacrifice  to  Nero  instead 
of  Jupiter.  What  followed  after  helps  us  admira- 
bly to  discover  the  true  value  of  that  liberty  which 

a  Xiph.  Suet.  Arbuth.  Tables, 

b    Dion,    in    Nerone.   250,000        c  Philostr.  lib.  v. 
dracbmas,  or  £8072.  ISs.  4d.    See 
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a  tyraot  bestows  :  and  the  Tanity  and  innnceritjr 
of  those  praises  and  honours  that  are  extorted 
from  slaves  and  flatterers.  Nero^  before  his  de- 
parture, pillaged  and  .wasted  Greece/  notwith* 
standing  bis  pretended  grant  of  liberty ;  put  many 
people  to  death,  and  confiscated  the  estates  of 
others  r  and  the  Eleans,  on  their  part,  to  revoke 
as  much  as  in  them  lay  the  honours  they  bad  con* 
ferrcd  on  Nero,  left  out  of  their  public  register* 
that  Olympiad,  and  that  alone.  Galba^  afterwards 
demanded  of  the  Hellanodics,  as  a  debt  to  the 
crown,  the  eight  thousand  pounds,  with  which 
Nero  had  rewarded  their  partiality  in  adjudging 
to  him  the  equestrian  crown. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  race,^  the  chariots,  at  a 
certain  signal,  marched  out  of  the  lodges  above 
described,  and  entering  the  course  according  to 
the  order  before  settled  by  lot,  were  tliere  drawn 
up  in  a  line  ;  but  whether  abreast,  or  one  behind 
another,  is  a  question,  it  seems,  among  the  learned. 
Eustathius  (in  his  comment  upon^  Homer,)  says, 
the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  they  did  not 
stand  in  one  front ;  because  it  is  evident  that  he 
who  had  the  first  lot  had  a  great  advantage  over 
the  other  ciiariolcers.  The  moderns,  I  believe,  are 
unanimously  of  the  contrary  opinion ;    and  can 

d  Xiph.  in  Nero.  g  Paus.  lib.  vi. 

e  Sec  Soaliger  ad  Euscb.   ad        h  See  Pope's  Homer,  Iliad  xxiii. 
Num.  MMLXXii.  ver.  425. 

f  Xiph.  in  Nero. 
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shew,  that  the  retson  assigned  by  Eustatbius 
makes  not  in  tbe  least  against  tbe  metbod  of  rang- 
ing tbe  chariots  all  abreast ;  in  which  order  the 
charioteer,  who  stood  firsts  bad  so  clear  an  advan- 
tage oTcr  his  competitors,  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  dispose  their  places  by  lot.  For  as  they  were 
to  tarn  round  a  pillar  erected  at  the  farther  end 
of  tbe  course,  he  who  had  tlie  first  place  on  the 
left  hand  was  nearer  to  that  pillar  than  those  who 
were  ranged  on  bis  right  hand  ;  bad  a  less  circle 
to  make  upon  the  turn,  and  consequently  was  not 
obliged  to  run  so  great  a  compass  of  ground.  The 
advantage,  therefore,  of  tbe  first  place,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  tbe  last,  which  was  always  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chariots 
that  contended  together,  appeared  so  considerable 
to  the  learned  Montfaucon,  that  he  seems  to  think 
the  success  of  every  charioteer  must  have  depended 
entirely  upon  his  lot.  And  indeed,  had  they  been 
to  turn  but  once,  or  could  it  be  supposed  that  they 
maintained  throughout  the  whole  race  the  same 
order  in  which  they  were  first  arranged  by  lot,  the 
place  could  not  have  been  indifferent  with  regard 
to  the  victory  ;  but  as  on  the  contrary  they  were 
obliged  to  make  twelve  turnings  round  that  pillar, 
and  ten  round  another  erected  at  the  hither  end  of 
the  course,  the  advantage  of  the  one,  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  other,  must  have  been  liable  to 
be  lost  and  recovered  many  times  in  the  race,  by 
the  skill  of  the  charioteers,  tbe  swiftness  of  tbe 
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horses,  or  some  of  those  accidents  already  men- 
tioned.   It  should  also  be  considered^  that  thou^ 
the  charioteer^  who  was  placed  first  on  the  left 
hand^  had  some  adtantage  OTer  the  rest  by  being 
nearer  the  pillar,  yet  he  must  have  oftentimes  been 
straitened  for  room  upon  the  turn,  especially  if 
bard  pressed  by  his  competitors,  and  consequently 
have  been  driven  so  near  the  pillar,  as  to  endanger 
die  breaking  or  overturning  his  chariot.  In  avoid- 
ing, therefore,  this  danger,  and  in  making  these 
turnings  in  as  little  a  compass  as  possible,  con- 
sisted the  chief  excellence  of  a  charioteer :  as  is 
evident  from  the  large  instructions  which  old 
Nestor '  gives  his  son  Antilochus  upon  that  head ; 
and  from  what  Tbeocritus  tells  us  of  the  education 
of  Hercules,^  whose  supposed  father  Amphitryon 
himself  took  the  pains  to  teach  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chariot,  though  he  left  all  his  other 
exercises  to  be  taught  him  by  other  masters. 

But  fond  Amphitryon,  with  a  father's  zeal, 
Skilful  himself  to  guide  the  rapid  wheel. 
In  his  own  art  instructs  his  godlike  heir. 
And  teaches  how  to  rule  the  whirling  car ; 
How  at  the  turn  with  nicest  heed  to  roll. 
Nor  break  the  grazing  axle  on  the  goal. 

It  was,  however,  as  much  the  business  of  a  cha- 
rioteer to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  this  pil- 

i  Homer'i  U.  xiUi.  k  Idyll,  xxi?.  v€r,  117. 
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lar,  u  it  was  to  avoid  nmning  foul  upoo  it.  To 
this  point,  therefore^  as  to  a  centre,  tbej  all 
tended ;  and  let  my  one  im^ne  what  a  noise, 
what  a  bustle  and  confusion,  tco,  twenty,  and 
sometimes  forty  chariots,'  must  bare  made  burst- 
ing, at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,"  all  together  from 
the  barrier,  and  pressing  all  to  the  same  point ! 
What  skill  and  courage  in  the  charioteers !  What 
obedience,  what  strength  and  swiftneBS  in  the 
horses  <  What  ardour  and  emulation  in  both  must 
have  been  requisite  to  maintain  the  adrsotages, 
which  their  own  lots  bad  given  them,  or  to  sur- 
mount those  of  their  antagonists  i 

"  Seest  thou  not  how,  wfaeo  from  Ifae  goal  they  start. 
The  youthful  charioteers  with  beating  heart 
Rush  to  the  race,  and  pandt^  seaicely  bear 
Th'  ezlremes  of  fer'riah  hope  and  chilling  fear; 
Sto4^  to  the  reiDs,  and  lash  with  all  their  force : 
The  flying  chariot  kindles  in  the  course. 
And  now  a-low,  and  now  aloft  they  fly. 
As  borne  through  air,  and  seem  to  touch  (he  sky. 
No  stop,  DO  stay  ;  but  clouds  of  sand  arise, 
Spurn'd  and  cast  backward  on  the  follower's  eyes  : 
The  hindmost  blows  the  foam  upon  the  first : 
Such  is  the  love  of  praise,  an  honourable  thirst ! 

Mr.  DaTDBN. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  they  were  to  meet  with 
more  difficulties,  and  of  another  kind,  in  the  mid- 

1  Pindu.  m  Soph.  Eleetn.  n  \hg,  Oboik-  ■>>• 
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die  of  tbe  course^  and  contend  with  the  terrors  of 
a  deity,  who  Munetimes  snatched  tbe  victory  from 
him  who  seemed  to  have  carried  it  away  from  his 
competitors.   The  name  of  this  deity  was  Taraxip- 
puB^  a  name  given  him  from  his  office ;  which  was 
to  scare  and  terrify  the  horses^  which  accordingly 
Bs  they  passed  by  his  altar,  which  was  of  a  round 
form^  and  erected  at  the  farther  end  of  the  course^ 
were  wont  to  take  frigh),  says  Pausanias/  without 
any  apparent  cause  :  and  so  great  was  their  con- 
sternation^ that^  regarding  no  longer  the  rein,  the 
whip,  or  the  voice  of  their  master,  they  frequently 
broke  and  overturned  the  chariot,  and  wounded 
the  driver.     Tbe  charioteers,  therefore,  failed  not 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  Taraxippus,  in  order  to  de- 
precate his  wrath,  and  render  him  favourable  to 
them. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  readers  with  the  various 
opinions  relating  to  this  pretended  deity  and  his 
terrors,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Pausanias.  I 
am  apt  to  t>dieve^  with  the  French  translator  of 
that  author,  that  (if,  as  Pausanias  insinuates,  there 
was  any  thing  extraordinary  in  this  matter,)  the 
fright  of  the  horses  was  owing  to  some  artifice  of 
those  who  presided  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
who,  (as  he  farther  remarks)  in  order  to  make  the 

o  Lib.  vi.  c.  IS. 
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victory  more  glorious,  irere  willing  to  make  the 
way  to  it  more  hazardous  and  difficult. 

But  though  the  old  sa^ag,  The  more  danger, 
the  more  houour,  may  seem  to  counteiiaoce  this 
remark  of  the  French  Abbe,  ought  we  not  rath^ 
to  suppose  that  the  Eleans  (whose  ?iews  in  every 
part  of  ibis  institution  seem  to  have  been  directed 
to  some  wise  purpose)  intended  by  these  terrors  to 
exclude  the  competition  of  all  those,  whose  horses 
were  not  thoroughly  broke,  and  taught  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  any  sudden  noise  or  unusual  appear- 
ance ?  A  quality  in  horses  at  least  as  valuable. 
both  for  service  and  pleasure,  ag  fleetness,  or  any 
accomplishment  acquired  in  the  manage. 

I  cannot  help  observfog  by  the  way,  that  the 
Grecians  must  have  been  credulous  and  supersti- 
tious even  to  stupidity,  and  the  Eleans  consum- 
mate masters  in  all  the  juggling  tricks  and  artifices 
of  imposture,  for  a  fraud  of  this  nature  to  have 
been  carried  on  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  so  pub- 
lic a  place  as  the  Hippodrome  of  Olympia,  in  the 
name  of  a  divinity ;  and  conducted  with  so  much 
secrecy  aud  success  as  to  bring  votaries  to  his  altar 
with  oflferings  and  supplications :  but  Olympia 
was  not  the  only  place  in  which  this  imaginary 
deity  was  adored ;  there  was  likewise  a  Tarazippus 
in  the  Isthmian  Hippodrome,  as  Pausanias  informs 

VOL.  II.  T 
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OS ;  who  adds,  that  in  Nemea  indeed  there  was  do 
deitj  concerned  in  terrifying  the  hortes,  but  then 
there  was  a  rock,  jstanding  near  the  pillar  round 
which  thej  turned,  of  the  colour  of  fire,  with  the 
brightness  of  which  they  were  wont  to  be  as  much 
terrified  as  with  that  of  fire  itself:  but  he  observes 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  terror  which  seized  the 
horses  at  the  sight  of  this  rock,  was  much  inferior 
to  that  excited  bj  the  Taraxippus  of  Olympian 
The  same  author,  speaking  afterwards  (lib.  x.)  of 
the  terrors  with  which  the  horses  were  sometimes 
seized  in  the  Pythic  Hippodrome,  ascribes  them  to 
Fortune,  whom  he  styles  the  dispenser  of  good  and 
evil  in  all  human  affairs,  and  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  recourse  merely  because  there  was  no  Tarax* 
ippus  at  Delphi,  nor  any  terrifying  object^  like  the 
fiery  rock  at  Nemea,  to  help  him  to  a  solution  in 
a  case,  which  nothing  but  ignorance  and  supersti* 
tion  could  consider  as  extraordinary. 

Sophocles,^  in  his  tragedy  of  Electra,  hath  given 
us  a  very  noble  description  of  a  chariot-race  in  all 
its  formsj  a  translation  of  which  I  shall  insert  in 
this  place,  as  well  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
leader,  as  for  the  sake  of  verifying  what  has  been 
said  above  by  so  unexceptionable  an  authority. 

p  Ver.  TOO,  &c. 
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A  Dttcr^tum  of  a  Chirto^  Itace. 

When,  on  the  aecoad  day,  in  order  next 
Came  on  the  contest  of  the  rapid  car, 
As  o'er  the  Phocian  plain  the  orient  auD 
Shot  hia  imparpled  beama,  the  Pythic  coune 
Oiestea  enter'd,  circled  with  a  troop 
Of  charioteers,  his  bold  antagonists. 
One  from  Achaia  came,  from  Sparta  one. 
Two  from  the  Lyhian  shores,  well  practised  each 
To  nile  the  whirling  car ;  with  these,  the  fifth, 
Orestes  Tumting  bis  Thessaliao  mares. 
Aetolia  sent  a  sixth,  with  youthful  steeds 
In  natire  gold  airay'd.    The  next  in  rank 
From  fair  Magnesia  sprung,;  of  Thrace  the  eighth 
His  snow-white  coursers  from  Thesprotia  drove : 
From  hear'n-huilt  Athens  the  ninth  hero  came, 
A  hnge  Boeotian  the  tenth  chariot  fill'd. 
These,  when  die  judges  of  the  games  by  lot 
Had  fix'd  their  order,  and'  arrang'd  the  cars. 
All,  at  the  tnimpet's  aigaal,  all  at  once 
Burst  from  the  harrier,  all  together  cheer*d 
Their  fiery  steeds,  and  shook  the  floating  reins. 
Soon  with  the  din  of  rattling  cars  was  fiU'd 
The  sounding  Hippodrome,  and  cloads  of  dnst 
Ascending,  tainted  the  fresh  breath  of  mora, 
Now  mix'd,  and  prass'd  together,  on  they  drore, 
Not  spar'd  the  smarting  lash,  impatient  each 
To  clear  his  chariot,  and  outstrip  the  throng 
Of  dashing  axles,  and  short-blowing  steeds. 
That  panted  oa  each  other's  necks,  and  threw 
On  each  contiguous  yoke  the  milky  foam. 

But  to  the  pillar  as  be  nearer  drew, 
Orestes,  twuiog  ta  the  neannost  steed, 
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While  in  a  larger  scope,  with  loosen'd  reins. 
And  lash*d  up  to  their  speed,  the  others  flew, 
Tum'd  swift  around  the  goal  his  grazing  wheeK 

As  yet  erect  upon  their  whirling  oibs 
Roird  every  chariot,  till  the  hard-mouthed  steeds. 
That  drew  the  Thradan  car,  unmastei^d  broke 
With  violence  away,  and  turning  short, 
(When  o'er  the  Hippodrome  with  winged  speed 
They  had  completed  now  the  seventh  career) 
Dash*d  their  wild  foreheads  'gainst  the  Libyan  car. 
¥rom  this  one  luckless  chance  a  trun  of  ills 
Succeeding,  rudely  on  each  other  fell 
Horses  and  charioteers,  and  soon  was  filled 
With  wrecks  of  shattered  cars  the  Phocian  plain. 

This  seen,  th'  Athenian  with  consnmmate  art 
His  course  obliquely  veer'd,  and  steering  wide 
With  steady  rein,  the  wild  commotion  pass'd 
Of  tumbling  chariots,  and  tumultuous  steeds. 
Next,  and,  though  last,  yet  full  of  confidence. 
And  hopes  of  victory,  Orestes  came. 
But  when  he  saw,  of  his  antagonists 
Him  only  now  remaining,  to  his  mares 
Anxious  he  rais'd  his  stimulating  voice. 
And  now  with  equal  fronts  abreast  they  drove. 
Now  with  alternate  momentary  pride 
Beyond  each  other  push'd  their  stretching  steeds. 

Erect  Orestes,  and  erect  his  car 
Through  all  the  numbered  courses  now  had  stood ; 
But  luckless  in  the  last,  as  round  the  goal 
The  wheeling  courser  turned,  the  hither  rein 
Imprudent  he  relax'd,  and  on  the  stone 
The  shattered  axle  dashing,  from  the  wheels 
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Fell  headlong,  h&mpet'd  in  the  tangUng;  reins. 
The  frighted  nuvea  flew  diren  o'er  the  come. 

The  ihroDg'd  assembly,  wheo  they  saw  the  chief 
HurI'd  from  his  chariot,  with  compasaton  mov'd, 
Hia  youth  deplored,  deplor'd  fahn  gtorious  late 
For  mi^ty  deeds,  now  doom'd  to  mighty  woea. 
Now  dra^'d  along  the  dost,  his  feet  in  air : 
Till  basting  to  his  aid,  and  scarce  at  length 
The  fiantic  mares  restraining,  from  the  reins 
The  charioteers  releas'd  him,  and  convey'd 
With  wonnds  and  gore  disfigur'd  to  his  friends. 
"  The  just  AmpUctyons  on  th'  Athenian  steed* 
"  The  Delphic  lanrel  solemnly  confeit'd.'' 


SECTION  XIIL 
OF  THE  SEVERAI,  KINDS  OF  CHiUtlOT  RACES. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  the  chariot-race  bav- 
ing  been  explained  in  the  forgoing  section,  it  re- 
mains to  take  notice  only,  that  these  laws  were 
general,  and  extended  equally  to  all  the  various 
species  of  chariots ;  excepting  that  the  length  of 
the  race  was  diminished  for  some  of  them,  as  I 
shall  observe  presently. 

llie  chariot  first  introduced  into  the  Olympic 
Hippodrome,  and  that  of  which  I  have  been  hi- 
therto speaking,  was  the  Tihciov  tt^iut,'  or  complete 
chariot,  so  named,  either  because  it  was  drawn 

a  TlXiiov  liioiflM  adalliu  u  well  u  frftti—. 
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by  full-aged  hoTBeSj  or  because  it  was  drawn  by 
four  horses,  which  number  seems  to  ha?e  made 
a  complete  set  among  the  ancients.  These  four 
horses  were  all  ranged  a-breast^  the  two  middle 
ones  only  were  harnessed  to  the  chariot  by  the 
yoke^  from  whence  they  were  called  Zygii^  the 
two  side  horses  were  fastened  either  to  the  yoke^"* 
or  to  some  other  part  of  the  chariot  by  their 
traces,  and  were  called  Pareori^  Paraseiri,  Seiro- 
phori,  and  Seiraei^  and  their  reins  or  traces  Sdrae 
and  Pareoriae. 

Efrichthonius^  according  to  Virgil^  was  the  first 
that  droTe  with  four  horses,  and^  according  to 
Manilius^  was  for  that  inyention  honoured  with  a 
place  among  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Primus  Erichthonius  currus  et  quatuor  ausus 
Juogere  equos,  rapidisque  rotis  insistere  victor. 

Vir.  Geor.  iii. 

Quern  curru  primum  volitantem  Jupiter  alto 
Quadrijugis  conspexit  equis,  coeloque  sacravit.^ 

Pagondas  of  Thebes  had  the  honour  of  first 
obtaining  the  prize -of  this  sort  of  chariot-race  in 
the  Olympic  games  ;^  as  Erichthonius  had  in  the 
games  called  Panathenaea. 

In  the  ninety-third  Olympiad  was  added  the  race 

b  CaeUvB  Rhodlg.  c  Muul.  lib.  i.  p.  IS.  1.  22.  Edit  gcalig. 

d  Set  Senr.  fa  Virf .  loo.  dt. 
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of  the  chariot  called  Sjnoris^  which  was  drawn 
by  a  jokcj  or  one  pair  onlj  of  fuU-aged  horses. 

The  Apene  was  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  mules> 
after  the  manner  of  the  Synoris^  as  P^usaiiias  tells 
us^  and  was  introduced  into  the  Olympic  games 
by  one  Asandrastusj  as.  we  learn  from  Pindar's 
scholiast*  I  have  called  it  a  chariot,  though  if 
it  resembled  the  Apeni  described  by  Homer  in  the 
zxivth  Iliads'  it  should  more  properly  be  called  a 
waggon ;  and  indeed  that  account  of  it  agrees 
best  with  what  Pausanias  says/  who  observes  that 
the  race  of  the  Apene  could  pretend  neither  to  an- 
tiquity nor  beauty,  and  that  mules  were  held  in  such 
abomination  by  the  Eleaos^  that  they  permitted 
none  of  those  animals  to  be  bred  in  their  conntiy. 
And  indeed  the  race  of  the  Apene  was  but  of  a 
short  continuance,  having  been  abolished  within  a^ 
very  few  Olympiads  after  its  first  admission. 

Pausanias  and  the  Greek  commentator  upon 
Pindar,*"  differ  so  widely  in  their  accounts  of  the 
times  when  the  Apene  was  admitted  an4  abolished, 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  them ;  especially  as  the  latter  dis- 
agrees even  with  himself.  I  shall  therefore  follow 
the  account  of  Pausanias,  who,  at  least,  is  con- 
sistent with  himself:  and  according  to  whom  the 

e  Olymp.  Ode  t.  g  lib.  ▼•  «•  0. 

i  Ver.SSO.  Ii  OipK^.  Me  n 
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Apene  was  introduced  iotb  the  Olympic  games  in 
the  seyentieth  Oljmpiadj  and  abolished  by  pro* 
clamation  in  the  eighty«fourth.' 

In  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad  vras  introduced 
the  mXiicdv  iqiut,  which  was  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  colts,  as  is  evident  from  what  Pausanias^  iro- 

4 

mediately  subjoins  concerning  the  nvupU  vtikm^ 
or  chariot  drawn  by  two  colts,  which,  he  tells  us, 
was  introduced  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth 
Olympiad,  and  that  one  Belistich^,  a  Macedonian 
lady,  was  the  first  that  carried  off  the  crown  in 
that  race. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  settle  the  different 
lengths  of  the  race  assigned  to  each  species  of 
these  chariots ;  a  point  not  yet  determined  by  any 
author  that  I  know  of.  In  order  to  this,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  produce  two  passages,  one  from  Pin- 
dar, and  another  from  his  scholiast.  That  of 
Pindar  is  as  follows  : 

'  T«v  ViV  yXvKvg  Iftcjoff  ei'^fv, 
■"The  words  of  the  scholiast  explaining  this 

i  Lib.  T.  c.  0.  habebat,  duodecies  inflexum  circa 

k  lib.  T.  c.  S.  terminam  curriculi  eqaomm  plan- 

I  Olymp.  Ode  ill.  Ter.  68.   Qua-  tare. 

ram  (arboraniy  oliTaram  acilioet)  m  Sx^^'a   Vivr.     Neape  ter- 

cum  (Herculen)  dvloe  detideriun  minum.    Quem  duodedes  drcvi- 
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passage  are^  tfyevv  o  Suinultiit  ei  iymi^Sittvoi  Tcdp^> 

tXQv,  ^TtiSii  xxi  i&'  S^6iLeut  iTOi'ti  ri  riKeiov  apftm  rSv 
TxTuv,  ri  Si  xwKikov,  jj. 

Tc'pfut  in  this  passage  oF  Pindar  signifiei  the 
pillar  erected  at  the  end  of  the  course,  round 
which  the  chariots  turned,  as  has  been  8hevrn>  and 
the  epithet  SmSiHirwfiarw  applied  to  that,  imports 
that  th^  turned  twelve  times  round  that  pillar ; 
and  consequently  that  fhey  ran  twelve  times  up, 
and  as  often  down  the  course. 

&f6ii,ot  signifies  cureus,  a  race  or  course,  and 
because  (as  Z  suppose)  the  first"  race  at  Oljmpia 
consisted  onlj  of  one  length  of  the  stadium,  it 
came  to  signify,  when  applied  to  the  foot-races, 
•the  measure  of  one  length  of  the  stadium,  as  is 
evident  from  the  following  passages,"  J'/m>Aoe  jftf- 
IMC  0  iixkovt  tvx  xoiSv  xMfMrrtj^,  i.  e.  Diautus  est 
cursua  duplex  unumfaciensjlexum;  and  i  iSKixot 

Hfun.    Dolichus,  cursut  septemplex:  tres  enhn 
Jlexut  liabuit,  et  dimidiumjlexus. 

But  d{tffMc>  whea  applied  to  the  horse-races, 

buit  qnadrifM ;   vel  ittliKayva-  d  The  itadinm,  or  simpla  fbot- 

f/rrav,  n^le  diiodeciin  fleiu  h&-  racn. 

iMmtem;  qnandoquidein  dnodedn  o  IVetaai,  dUtu  k  P.  Pttco 

■  perfedt  ri  t'Auov  dp/ui,  Agonut,  lib.  i.  c.  IS. 
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Apene  was  introduced  into  the  Olympic  p 
the  seventieth  Olympiad,  and  aboHsbo^  ^' 
clamation  in  the  eighty-fourth.* 


r,        -•• 


*         * 


In  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad  • 
the  toXikov  i^iLa,  which  was  a  '  .    -.  ^. 

four  colts,  as  is  evident  from  ▼  ^,  "•    '.    \ 

mediately  subjoins  concemr  ;,.  -r  :    ^, 

or  chariot  drawn  by  two  r  '.    -,   *  -.    *     ' 

was  introduced  in  the  Hit   r 
Olympiad,  and  that  or  ^  ^  |    .    ^ 
lady,  was  the  first  *  v  £  *   ^   V 

that  race.  /  f  %  "I 

t  ^  .wo  stadia 

I  shall  noT  :         ^  ^"t'X  **»«  '''*"'' 

lengths  of  t%  '.  -^'''''  «»'^'  ^^  ^'"*"®* 

these  charir  f  ^  •  *es,  consisting  of  twelve 

author  tb  .  '  **  forty-eight  stadia,  or  six 

.      leav  ''^^  ^^  ^^^  TttAixov  cffoe,  or  cha- 

J       ^.  colts,  consisting  of  eight  rounds,  to 

Pind'  ^^^^y  stadia,  or  four  Grecian  miles.    A 

mile,  according  to  Arbutlinot's  compu- 
,  was  somewhat  more  than  eight  hundred 
.es ;  an  English  mile  is  equal  to  1056. 

Under  the  two  denominations  of  the  tIxeiov 
ec^fjLcc  and  TfioAiKov  affttis,  the  scholiast  of  Pindar 
nieant,  as  I  imagine,  to  comprehend  all  the  spe- 
cies of  chariots ;  which  he  hath  ranked  in  two 
classes,  not  by  the  number,  but  the  age  of  tlw 
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•igoified  a  course  of  four  itadia^  as  is  evident  from 
these  words  of  Hesychius :  fffTcid;  iq6ii0s  rtrfuffrd- 
Mf  ng,  and  from  these  of  Pausanias,  JfOftoi  Si  iht 
ToS  IxTiov  ftifxoc  ftfv  iiavKoi  ivu.  Now  as  Sdienm 
if6iJL0vc  and  iaiisKa  yvaiiTrovg  in  the  above  cited 
passage  from  the  scholiast  of  Pindar  are  plainly 
of  the  same  import^  we  are  to  understand  by  Spiii^ 
inei^,  a  course  consisting  of  one  turn,  or  round, 
once  up  and  down  the  Hippodrome ;  which  whole 
course  or  round>  being  equal  to  four  stadia,  it 
Hiay  from  hence  be  inferred^  that  the  two  pillars 
(viz.  that  from  which  the  horses  started,  and  that 
round  which  they  turned)  which  divided  the 
course  into  two  equal  lengths,  were  two  stadia 
distant  from  each  other,  consequently  the  whole 
length  of  the  race  of  the  riheiov  iq^iM,  or  chariot 
drawn  by  full-aged  hor$es^  consisting  of  twelve 
rounds,  amounted  to  forty-eight  stadia,  or  six 
Grecian  miles ;  that  of  the  xa Aixov  affx«,  or  cha- 
riot drawn  by  colts,  consisting  of  eight  rounds^  to 
two  and  thirty  stadia,  or  four  Grecian  miles.  A 
Grecian  mile,  according  to  Arbuthnot's  compu- 
tation, was  somewhat  more  than  eight  hundred 
paces ;  an  English  mile  is  equal  to  1056. 

Under  the  two  denominations  of  the  reXem 
iqiLu  and  TfioA/xov  afjxtis,  the  scholiast  of  Pindar 
meant,  as  I  imagine,  to  comprehend  all  the  spe- 
cies of  chariots ;  which  he  hath  ranked  in  two 
classes,  not  by  the  number,  but  the  age  of  tlie 
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horses :  as  appears  from  bis  putting  TttAixov  appur 
in  opposition  or  contradistinction  to  riXfiov  «;pur. 
For  rikeioc,  as  I  observed  before,  signifies^  not 
only  perfectus,  but  advltus  also.  By  the  words 
ri\uov  AffiA,  therefore^  in  this  place^  we  are  to  un- 
derstand a  chariot  drawn  by  full-aged  horses, 
which  takes  in  the  synoris,  or  chariot  and  pair  of 
full-aged  horses ;  as  well  as  the  ri^ftTKov,  or  cha- 
riot and  four :  and  by  Wxixov  A;|bur,  a  chariot 
drawn  by  colts,  or  under-aged  horses,  whether 
four  or  only  two  in  number.  The  race  of  which 
latter  consisted  of  eight  rounds,  that  of  the  former 
of  twelve. 

That  the  race  of  the  iraiXtHOf  SfiJiM,  or  chariot 
drawn  by  under-aged  horses,  though  four  in  num- 
ber, consisted  only  of  eight  rounds,  is  evident 
from  the  passage  of  Sophocles,  a  translation  of 
which  was  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
section.  For  as  the  words  ffeiptim  Tttov  (ver.  742 
of  the  original)  prove  that  the  chariot  of  Orestes 
was  drawn  by  four  horses,  so  doth  the  word  vSxot 
shew  that  those  horses  were  under-aged :  and  who- 
ever considers  attentively  what  is  there  said  about 
the  sixth  and  seventh  round,  Ixrov  na)  efiiotiov  S^tff^ov, 
will  find  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  accident 
which  befel  Orestes  happened  in  the  last  aTid 
eighth  round.  Though  Du  Faur  thinks  it  mani- 
fest from  this  very  passage,  that  the  chariot  race, 
at  least,  in  the  times  of  Sophocles  or  Orestes,  con- 
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silted  of  no  more  than  seven  rounds.  But  had 
he  observed  that  the  eight  chariots,  v^hich  are 
there  said  to  have  been  overturned^  were  then 
running  the  seventh  round,  and  that  Orestes,  who 
with  the  Athenian  still  continued  the  race,  was 
thrown  out  of  his  chariot  some  time  after,  he  must 
have  seen  that  the  race  consisted  of  more  than 
seven  rounds ;  and  that  it  consisted  preciselj  of 
eight  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  from  what  has 
been  produced  from  the  scholiast  of  Pindar  re* 
latiog  to  the  t«Xixov  ttfiut^  or  chariot  drawn  bjr 
under-aged  horses. 

Indeedy  the  whole  story  of  Orestes  contcadiog 
in  the  Pythian  games  was  a  mere  forgery  of  the 
poet,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  tragedy  :  it  is, 
however,  to  be  presumed,  that  in  order  io  give  it 
the  greater  air  of  truth  and  probability,  he  kept 
close  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  those  games. 
And  as  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the  same 
kinds  of  exercises,  seem  to  have  been  (he  .same  in 
the  several  sacred  games  of  Greece,  it  is  very  al*- 
lowablc  in  all  parallel  cases,  to  apply  to  one  what 
is  related  of  the  other.  Tbus^  as  we  are  told  by 
Pindar's  scholiast,  that  the  race  of  the  chariot 
drawn  by  under-aged  horses  consisted  of  eight 
rounds  in  the  Olympic  games,  we  may  affirip  the 
same  of  the  same  kind  of  race  in  the  Pythian 
games :  and  in  like  manner  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  signal  for  starting  was  given   by  the 
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sound  of  a  trumpet  in  the  Oljmpic  chariot  races, 
from  Sophocles  having  informed  us  that  this  was 
the  signal  given  in  the  Pythic  Hippodrome. 


SECTION  XIV. 
OF  THE  RACE  OF  RIDING  HORSES. 

That  chariots  were  iu  use  before  riding  horses 
need  not  be  observed  to  anj  one  that  is  acquainted 
with  Homer;  among  dl  whose  heroes^  Greek  and 
Trojan,  there  is  not  one  that  ever  makes  his  ap- 
pearance on  horseback,  excepting  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses,*  mounted  upon  the  horses  of  Rhesus, 
which  th«j  had  taken  in  their  expedition  by  night, 
after  having  killed  their  master  in  his  sleep.  It 
appears,  however,  hy  this  instance*  that  neither 
the  heroes  nor  the  horses  were  uUer  strangers  to 
the  art  of  riding :  as  by  another  passage  in  the 
fifteenth  Iliad,  it  is  evident  that  horsemanship  was 
carried  even  to  some  degree  of  perfection,  at  least 
in  the  time  of  that  poet,  who  lived  but  in  the  next 
generation  afler  the  si^  of  Troy,  according  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  passage  **  last  mentioned 
ii  as  follows : 

fit  f  Br*  av^p  iiririim  itXiiriCiiv,  tct. 
So  wben  a  horseman  from  the  watcy  mead 
(SkiU'd  in  the  manage  of  die  bounding  alaecl} 
Dtivm  four  fair  coursen,  practia'd  to  obey. 
To  some  great  city  through  the  public  way : 
a  8«c  II.  ■'.  b  II. «'.  nt.  CTS.    Pvftft  IL  X*.  m.  SSI. 
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Safe  in  his  art,  as  Bide  by  nde  they  run. 
He  shifts  his  seat,  and  Tadto  from  one  to  one : 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flies : 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 

I  the  rather  quote  this  passage,  because  I  find 
some  authors*  have  introduced  an  exercise  like 
this  into  the  Olympic  games ;   upon  what  au- 
thority I  know  not ;  for  I  do  not  find  in  those 
books  that  I  have  looked  into,  mention  made  of 
any  other  race  of  riding  horses  than  those  of  the 
Celes  and  the  Calp^.    And  as  to  that  particular 
piece  of  horsemanship  described  above^  Eusta- 
thius  in  his  comment"^  upon  Homer  tells  us,  that 
in  the  old  scholia  it  is  written,  that  Demetrius 
said  he  had  seen  a  man  vaulting,  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  poet,  from  the  back  of  one  horse 
to  another,  holding  the  bridles  at  the  same  time, 
and  keeping  the  horses  to  their  speed  without  any 
interruption  or  incumbrance.     Which  implies, 
that  such  a  sight  was  very  uncommon  ;  and  con- 
sequently that  no  such  exercise  could  ever  have 
been  admitted  into  any  of  the  games  of  Greece* 

The  word  KeX^ri^eiv^  used  by  the  poet  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  simile,  may  possibly  have  induced 
some  people  to  imagine,  that  the  riders  of  the 
horses  called  uiXvirtc,  cdetes,  were  accustomed 
to  leap  from  one  horse  to  another,  as  if  that  word 

c  Rollin'a  Hist.  An.  torn.  v.  p.  72.  Edit.  Amst. 
d  See  Barnes  Id  loc. 
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was  a  term  of  the  nianag;e,  of  which  the  verses 
that  follow  after  were  no  more  than  an  explana- 
tion. It  is  certain,  however,  from  a  passage  in 
the  Odyssey,'  that  by  fms  xeK^t  Homer  meant  to 
■igoify  no  more  than  a  riding  horse/  and  conse- 
quently that  by  (he  word  tuXviTf^tiv,  which  is  de- 
rived from  xexm,  no  more  is  to  be  understood  in 
this  place  than  simply  to  ride. 

This  interpretation  of  aikm,  celes,  may  be  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  authorities  of  Pindar  and 
Pausanias,  particularly  by  a  story  related  in  the 
iast*mentioned  author,  of  a  mare,'  named  Aura, 
belonging  to  one  Phidolas,  a  Corinthiau.  This 
mare,  says  the  historian,  having  accidentally 
thrown  her  rider  soon  after  she  had  started  from 
the  barrier,  continued  the  race  of  her  own  accord, 
and  turned  round  the  pillar  as  if  the  rider  had 
been  still  upon  her  back;  upon  hearing  the  trum- 
pet sbe  mended  her  pace,  till  coming  in  before 
her  antagonists,  she  stopped  short  over  against 
the  judges  of  the  games,  as  conscious  of  having 
gained  the  victory.  The  victory  was  accordingly 
a^jud^d  to  her  master,  Phidolas,  who,  by  erect- 


e  OAjm.  E.  itt,  STl.    Sm  the  fiivoc    rnXKafimt  i    yv/ivSc.      Bj- 

•eholiut  frhich  lut  word  aUo  it  looka  u  if 

f  That  thb  it  the  tme  tnMDing  the  rider  nat  naked,  like  the  sth- 

at  riXiK  U  eonSimed  b;  the  fal-  leta*  who  coatended  io  the  gjm- 

lowiBg  word*  of  SnidM,  KJXiis  i  nastic  eiercisea. 

fiiMc  Vrec,  KOJ  i  Irl  rdrm  f ifi^  g  lab,  t1.  e.  IS. 
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ing  in  return  a  statue  to  her  honour^  intimated  to 
whom  the  merit  of  that  victory  was  due. 

In  this  story  there  are  two  or  three  particulars 
worth  observing :  as  firsts  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  other  horse  or  mare  that  shared  the  victoiy 
with  Aura ;  and  consequently,  in  the  race  called 
Celes,  each  competitor  made  use  of  but  one  nngle 
horse.  Secondly,  I  shall  take  notice,  that  the 
victorious  Aura  was  of  the  feminine  gender^  and 
from  thence  take  occasion  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  in  all  the  races^  as  well  of  riding  horses  as  of 
chariots,  mares  or  horses  were  indifferently  used ; 
excepting  in  the  race  named  Calpe,  in  which 
mares  only  were  employed,  as  I  shall  shew  pre- 
sently. In  the  third  place,  it  is  observable,  that 
though  the  rider  was  thrown  off  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  race,  yet  was  the  crown  awarded 
to  PhidolaSy  the  master  of  Aura ;  to  whom  cer- 
tainly no  less  was  due,  than  if  his  mare  bad  con- 
quered under  the  conduct  and  difection  of  her 
rider. 

By  the  circumstances  of  Aura's  mending  her 
pace  upon  hearing  the  trumpet,  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  trumpet  either  did  not  sound 
during  the  whole  race,  but  at  the  last  round  only, 
or  that  it  sounded  differently  in  diflferent  periods 
of  the  course.   There  was  a  meaning  in  the  sound 
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of  the  trumpet,  whieb  Aura  iniderstoed.  She 
vas  probably  an  old  stager  tbere^  or  bad  beea 
made  aeqaaioted  in  the  manage  with  all  the  rules 
and  customs  observed  in  the  Hippodrome  at 
CNjFmpia. 


Tbe  race  of  fidl*«ged  riding  horses,  of  mhieh  I 
hate  bees  hitherto  speaking,  was  instituted  in  the 
thirty-third  Olympiad,  and  that  of  the  mSkoe 
niXfic,  or  tmder^sged  riding  horsey  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-first* 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  question,  bow  it 
earoe  to  pass  that  the  use  of  riding  bcNrses  was  pos- 
terior to  that  of  ehariots ;  since  that  question  can 
be  answered  only  by  conjectures.  The  fiict  is  so 
notorious,  4hat,  acciording  to  Moos.  Folard*^  cha* 
riots  were  used  in  war  above  a  thousand  years  be* 
fore  there  was  any  such  thii^  as  cavalry  among 
the  ancients ;  the  use  of  which,  one  would  ima- 
gine, says  that  gentleman,  should  notwithstaridhig 
have  come  into  their  heads  before  that  of  chariots; 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  terrible  notion  of  beiag 
moimted  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  have  wctord^ 
ingly  made  monsters  cf  those  people  whom  they 
fifrst  bdidd  in  that  attitude ;  to  wbith  tbey  weie 
not  very  speedily  reconciled.  Time,  indeed,  wore 
off  that  amazement  by  degrees ;  and  their  inter- 

* 

h  Obier.  flitr  la  BatdDe  de  MMteaie. 
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course  with  other  nations  not  only  rendered  ridii 
horses  familiar  to  them^  but  convinced  them  like- 
wise of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of 
cavalry.  Whence  it  came  to>  passj  that  an  order 
of  equitesy  or  horsemen^  was  instituted  in  most  of 
their  commonwealths ;  to  whom^  as  in  Athens^ 
was.  allotted  the  second  rank  in  the  state.  Upon 
the  same  principle^  perhaps^  was  the  tTjr$e  luXffi, 
orxiding  horse^  admitted  into  the  Olympic  Hip- 
podrome^ and  held  in  such  estimation^  that  al- 
though  the  race  of  riding  horses  was  neither  so 
magnificent  nor  so  expensive^  and  consequently 
not  so  royal^  as  the  chariot  race^  yet  we  find, 
among  the  competitors  in  this  exercise^  the  names 
of  Philip^  king  of  Macedon>  and  Hiero^  king  of 
Syracuse.  To  tlie  latter  is  the  first  Olympic  Ode 
of  Pindar  inscribed^  in  which  honourable  mention 
i»  made  of  the  horse  Pherenicus,  whose  fleetness 
gained  for  his  master  the  Olympic  crown. 

The  race  of  the  Caipe  was  performed  with 
maces;  from  whose  backs  the  riders  were  accut* 
tomed  to  leap  towards  the  latter  end^  that  is>  in 
the  last  stage  or  period  of  the  course;,  and  layii^ 
hold  of  the  bridles  finished  the  race  in  that  man- 
Ber.,  Hie  same  custom  is  still  observed^  says 
PausaniaSi  by  thoBc  riders  called .  Anabatae,  be- 
^Mreen  whom  and  the  riders  in  the  Calpe  there  is 
no  other  difiercnce^  than  that  the  Anabatae  are 
distinguished  by  some  partipular   marks   which 
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tli^  caxij  about  them,  and  ride  upon  horses  in* 
stead  of  mares.  The  race  of  the  Calp£  was  insti* 
tuted  in  the  Beventy-first  Olympiad,  and,  together 
tvith  die  Apene,  abolished  in  the  dgbty-fourth. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  from  what  Pausaaiai 
says  of  the  Anabatae,  that  the  Calp^  was  afler- 
wards  revived  under  another  ittme,  and  admitted 
again  into  the  Olympic  games,  with  those  alter- 
ations he  speaks  of.  Had  this  been  the  case,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  told  us  so  expressly, 
after  having  been  so  particular  in  his  account  of 
the  times  in  which  the  Calpe  was  instituted  and 
abolished. 

I  cannot  give  the  reader  any  information  of  the 
length  of  this  race,  oor  of  those  of  the  Celes :  but 
I  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  latter, 
distinguished,  as  has  been  observed,  into  two 
classes,  one  of  full-aged,  and  the  other  of  under- 
aged  horses,  consisted  of  the  same  number  of 
rounds  as  those  of  the  chariots,  distinguished  in 
like  manner  into  two  classes. 

Neither  can  I  determine  the  different  ages  that 
ranked  the  horses  in  one  or  the  other  claas ;  nor 
whether  the  weight  of  the  riders,  or  the  sizes  of 
the  horses,  were  taken  into  consideratioo.  All  I 
can  say  to  it  is,  that  those  points  seem  to  have 
been  1^  to  the  discretion  of  the  Hellaoodics,  who 
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were  apfointed  to  examine  tiie  jouag  hones  timt 
wera  entered  to  mn  for  anj  of  tke  equestrian 
erown,'  aod  who  were  swora  before  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Horcias,  to  give  a  true  and  impartial 
judgment  upon  the  matters  left  to  their  examina- 
tion^ without  taking  anj  reward ;  and  not  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  which  diqwsed  them  to  reject 
some  and  admit  others. 


SECTION  XV. 
OP  THE  CANDIDAnS  FOB  THE  OLYMPIC  OBOWN. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  tiie  preceding  sec- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  several  exercises  of 
which  the  Olympic  games  consisted^  it  is  natural 
to  conclude,  that  every  one  who  fancied  himself 
qualified  for  obtaining  an  Olympic  victory^  was 
admitted  to  contend  for  it.  But  if  it  be  consi- 
dered that  the  Olympic  games  were  part  of  a  re* 
iigious  festival^  instituted  in  honour  of  the  king 
and  father  of  all  the  Pagan  deities^  and  so- 
lemnized with  the  utmost  splendor  and  mi^nifi- 
cence^  by  pompous  deputations  from  every  state 
of  Greece :  that  the  assembly^  from  the  great  con- 
course of  people  of  all  orders  and  condition^  who 
upon  these  occasions  usually  resorted  to  Olympia, 
either  from  deyotion  or  curiosity^  or  other  motires, 
must  have  been  very  numerous  and  august :  and 

i  Pans.  Ub.  V.  c.  24. 
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katl/^  tiMt  «  yictorj  in  tke  Oljmpic  games  was 
attended  with  many  considerable  honours  and  im* 
munities :  whoever^  I  say^  will  take  these  seyeral 
points  into  consideration,  wiU  not  be  sorprised  to 
fiod  all  tbose^  -who  oflbred  themsdves  as  candi* 
dates  for  the  Olympic  crown^  before  they  were 
adoHtted  to  contend  for  it^  aubjected  to  such  con- 
ditions as  were  necessary  to  maintain  that  order 
and  decorum  which  became  so  sacred  and  solemo 
•B  institiitioii ;  and  required  to  pass  through  such 
an  examination  as  might  tend  to  exclude  all  who 
sheidd  in  any  d^ree  appear  unworthy  of  the  ho- 
nour of  contending  for  the  Olympic  olive. 

What  these  were  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew. 

Some  time  before  the  cdebration  of  the  games^ 
the  candidates  were  obliged  to  give  in  their  names 
4o  one  of  the  Hellanodics^  and  to  specify  at  the 
aame  tinie  the  several  exercises  in  which  th^  pur-- 
|>oied  to  contend.  I  say  some  time^  because  it  is 
not  certain  how  iong  before  the  games  they  -were 
oMigcd  to  do  tfiis ;  nor  whether  th^  were  re- 
^ijuired  to  do  it  in  person^  or  whether  a  notifica- 
tion of  sach  an  intention  by  a  messenger^  or  by 
leMer  only^  was  deemed  sufficient. 

The    candidates,  indeed,   for    the    equestrian 
crown,  were  exempted  from  personal  attendance^ 
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«M>  m  tbr  daj  »f  trial ;  aad  coDsequcntlj  badf  I 
ite  paiTik^  of  calciii^  Ibdr  names  by  pmxj. 


Mons.  Burette^  prefends,  that  this  pfivilcgfl 
was  equallv  allowed  to  the  other  candidates  ;  for 
which,  however,  be  produces  no  uutliortty.  Aad 
iudeed,  I  cannot  ace  of  what  ecr>-ice  it  could  have 
bixa  to  them,  considering  the  obligation  tbey 
were  under  of  repairing  to  Eli»,  by  a  certain  day, 
under  ttie  penalty  of  being  excluded  from  con- 
tending fur  the  crown  ;  an  evidence  of  wbich 
Pausanias'  hath  given  us  in  the  instance  of  Apol- 
loiiiiis  Uiiantig.  Apollonius,  who  was  of  Alex- 
nndria,  was  not  only  fined  by  the  Hcllauodics  for 
contumacy,  in  not  appearing  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, but  not  permitted  to  engage  in  (he  com- 
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exasperat^^  that^  armed  as  he  happened  to  be 
with  the  caestus  for  the  engagement^  he  ran  upon 
Heraclides^  who  was  receiving  the  crown^  and 
pursued  him  even  to  the  seat  of  the  Hellanodics ; 
which  childish  fury^  says  Pausanias,  had  like  to 
liaye  cost  him  dear. 

Bj  this  story  it  is  evident  there  was  a  time 
prefixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  candidates; 
but  we  are  left  again  to  conjecture  how  much 
that  time  preceded  the  celebration  of  the  games, 
though  I  think  there  are  some  yery  good  marks 
to  direct  us  in  that  inquiry. 

I  have  already  observed/ tbat  though  the  games 
themselves  lasted  but  five  days,. the  preparation 
for  the  ^mes  took  up  thirty.  These  thirty  days 
wore  employed  in  exercising  the  candidates,  iis 
Tstetzes  and  Philostratus ""  inform .  us  ;  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferced,.that  they  were  required 
to  resort  to  Elis  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  ce- 
lehralidii  of  the  games.  •  ..  -.!'  >  •  V/ 

i.iTherCUstom,  of  ipi^ttingf* tJbe.  candidates  jatQ^ft 
course  of  exercise  for  thirty  days  liefdne  the  games^ 
fuKniftlies  usfwith  ayery gQodifleasoD  £9C'tli^;irigid 
pr/%e^iQgr<)f  :ther.HellaB)Qdics /with  }C9gai!d  tp 
AiPoUpviMfl, .    It .  W4is  fftr  4bQ  dignity  4rfi  the  0^ w- 


♦  •!      M 


„f  InX#;o^h.  io  Vit  Appllt.MlK  Tr 


— -  wcie  more  Ja 

«oj  other.    Thej 

*i»eu  scieoce,  and  i 

*•»«>  pBtieace  and : 

■«>  ««*,  and  heal 

wnwd'aMi^  withottf 

*'««*'»«•    Thigtri 

to  nndago,  thai  tl 

q««urted  witi,  their 

tolled  the  stadium  • 

w  ■«  stteoipt  to  M 

••l»«l,  nm  the  haiar 

^Wch  an  Greece  wa, 

»f  ^"ifyingr,  bjr  an  , 

«rown,  for  which  the  i 

•ef  ving  were  alwajg  ci 

We  may  coucludei 
pleading  against  the  « 
^l^'^yhadapo^" 
•**«»«oce  of  thij  law 
^  inrolnntary,  «,d ' 

'^hich   w»r»  ^•*i.._       " 
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but  thea  such  accident  must  have  beoi  fully 
proved,  without  fraud  or  equivocation ;  ivhich 
indeed  it  was  not  very  easy  for  a  candidate  to 
roalLe  use  of  without  being  detected,  either  by  his 
antagonists,  or  by  some  ooe  in  an  assembly  that 
was  composed  of  inhabitants  of  every  city,  nay, 
even  of  every  villa^  throughout  Greece. 

The  place  where  the  preparatory  exercises  were 
performed  was  the  Old  Gymnasium  in  Eltis,* 
where  the  Hellanodici  attended  every  day.  as  well 
to  distribute  the  proper  exercises  to  the  several 
classei  of  caadidatesj  as  to  see  that  they  were  duly 
performed :  though  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in 
the  performance  of  them  the  candidates  were  go- 
verned entirely  by  the  several  masters  of  the  Gym- 
nasium,  whose  office  it  was  to  prescribe  the  man- 
ner, and  regulate  the  proportion  of  each  exercise. 

Near  this  Gymnasium  was  tbe  Forum  of  the 
Eleans,  in  which,  says  Pausanias,'  they  were  wont 
to  break  and  exercise  tbeir  borses;  and  from  thence 
was  the  forum  named  Hippodromos,  or  the  horse 
course.  But  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  concluded 
from  this  passage,  that  the  horses,  which  were  al- 
tered to  run  for  the  several  equestrian  crowns, 
wercj  like  the  gymnastic  candidates,  obliged  to  go 
through  a  preparatory  course  of  exercise.    That 

«  Pan*,  lib.  Ti  c.  U.  f  Ub.  ii.  c.  t4. 
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they  were  indeed  kept  in  constant  exercise^  there 
is  little  room  to  doubt ;  but  whether  that  was 
done  in  compliance  with  any  law  or  custom  of  the 
Olympic  games,  or  at  the  discretion  of  their  mas- 
ters, isj  I  think,  not  at  all  evident. 

There  is  the  same  uncertainty  relating  to  the 
time  in  which  the  competitors  for  the  equestrian 
evown  were  required  to  enter  their  names,  and 
send  their  chariots  and  their  horses  to  Olympia. 
But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  all  things,  excepting 
personal  attendance,  they  were  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  with  the  other  candidates,  as  they 
undoubtedly  were  in  some  instances  that  I  shall 
mention  presently.  If  this  be  so,  all  the  above- 
stated  difficulties  will  be  removed ;  and  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  equestrian  candidates  were  required 
to  enter  their  names,  and  send  their  chariots  and 
their  horses  to  Elis,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
celebratioa  of  the  games ;  and  that  the  charioteers 
and  riders,  who  were  in  these  cases  allowed  to  be 
proxies  for  their  masters,,  were  subject  to  the 
customary  preparation,  and  consequently  went 
through  a  proper  course  of  exercise  during  the 
said  thirty  days. 

The  probability  of  this  argument  will  appear 
yet  stronger,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  oath 
taken  by  the  gymnastic  candidates,  before  they 
were  finally  admitted ;  ami  from  which  there  is 
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no  reason  to  think  that  the  equestrian  candidates 
>¥ere  exempted.  The  former  in  this  swear  that 
they  had  exactly  performed  every  thing  required 
of  them  by  way  of  exercise  for  ten  months  toge- 
ther. In  these  ten  months  were  included,  as  I 
suppose^  the  thirty  days^  or  months  spent  in  exer* 
cising  themselves  in  Elis :  for  the  other  nine  they 
were  probably  left  at  liberty  to  practise^  each  in 
the  gymnasium  of  his  own  town  or  country.  That 
only  thirty  days  of  this  ten  months'  preparation 
were  spent  in  Elis^  is^  I  think,  evident  from  the 
following  words  of  Philostratus  :  *  ^UXeTot  rovg  AS- 

iv  Avrij  rvj  "HXth,  that  is^  ''  The  Eleans^  upon  the 
'^  approach  of  the  Olympic  games^  exercise  the 
*^  athletes  for  thirty  days  together  in  the  town  of 
''  Elis  itself." 

The  same  author  tells  us^  that  this  long  and 
severe  probation,  which  the  candidates  were 
obliged  to  undergo^  first  at  home  and  afterwards 
at  Elis,  was  usually  concluded  with  an  exhorta* 
tion^  addressed  to  them  by  the  Hellanodics^  before 
their  departure  for  Olympia.  *'  If  ye  have  exer- 
cised yourselves  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Olympic  garoes^  and  are  conscious 
''  of  having  done  no  action  that  betrays  a  sloth- 
^'  ful,  cowardly,  and  illiberal  disposition^  proceed 

g  Vit.  Ap.  Ub.  T. 
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''  boldly.     If  Dot^  depart^  all  ye  that  are  so 
'^  miDded." 

But  notwithstanding  this  permiiaion  to  depart^ 
there  is  an  instance  of  a  pancratiart,  one  SerafHon 
of  Alexandria/ who  in  the  SOlst  Olympiad  wai 
punished  for  running  away  the  day  before  the  bat* 
tie  was  to  have  come  on ;  he  was  afraid^  it  seems^ 
of  bis  antagonist^  and  fled :  for  which  piece  of 
cowardice  he  was  fined  by  the  Hellanodics ;  who, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  both  of  the  punishment 
and  the  crime,  out  of  that  fine  erected  a  statue  to 
Jupiter.  There  is  no  other  instance,  says  Pausa- 
niaSy  of  the  like  offence ;  but  this  alone  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  if  was  reckoned  a  kind  of  de- 
sertion in  a  candidate  to  retire  before  a  combat  in 
which  he  had  listed  himself  to  engage. 

But  this  flight  of  Serapion  must  be  supposed  to 
have  happened  after  bis  arrival  at  Olympia ; 
where,  at  tbe  opening  of  the  games,  a  herald  pub- 
licly proclaimed  the  names  of  all  the  candidates, 
as  they  were  entered  in  a -register,  kept  by  the 
Hcllanodics  for  that  purpose ;  together  with  the 
exact  number  of  competitors  in  each  kind  of  exer- 
cise. For  a  candidate  to  decline  the  combat, 
after  having  declared  himself  a  competitor,  and  in 
so  public  a  manner,  as  it  were,  defied  his  antago- 
nists, was  certainly  a  kind  of  desertion  worthy  of 
disgrace  and  punishment. 
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Aflter  (andj  as  I  imagine,  immediately  after)  the 
herald  had  thus  called  over  the  caadidatei,  who 
doubtless  appeared  and  answered  to  their  names^ 
tbey  were  obliged  to  ubdergo  aa  ezaminatioD  of 
another  kind,  coDMstiog  of  the  foUowiag  interro- 
gatories :  1.  Were  they  freemen  i  2.  Were  they 
Grecians  ?  3.  Were  their  characters  clear  from 
all  infamous  and  immoral  ataius  f 

That  the  candidates  for  the  Olympic  crown 
were  to  be  freemeOj  is  sufficiently  evident  from  a 
passage''  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  ;  who,  as 
a  rhetorician,  laying  down  rules  for  haranguing 
them  before  they  entered  into  the  stadium,  among 
other  topics,  which  he  there  recorameods  aa  pro- 
per on  that,  occasion  to  be  insisted  upon,  adrisea. 
the  orator  to  remind  them  of  their  being  free :  a 
consideration,  says  he,  that  ought  to  preserve  those 
who  value  themselves  upon  that  title  from  incur- 
ring, by  the  commission  of  any  base  or  unworthy 
action,  the  punishments  due  only  to  slaves.  By 
punishments,  in  this  place,  is  meant  (besides  fines, 
exclusion  from  the  games,  &c,)  the  bodily  correc- 
tion that  was  inflicted  by  order  of  the  Hellanodics' 
upon  those  who  were  guilty  of  an  irregularity,  of 
any  fraudulent  or  corrupt  practices;  which,  as 
they  are  the  genuine  product  of  mean  and  servile 

h  Id  Proreptico  Athlet.  i  See  Fftb.  Agon.  lib.  i.  c.  IB. 
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minds^  ought  therefore  to  be  repressed  by  wr?ile 
punishments. 

The  story  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amjrntas, 
king  of  Macedon,  as  it  is  related  by  Herodotus,^ 
may  serve  to  shew  that  none  but  Grecians  were 
admitted  to  contend  in  the  Olympic  games. 

Alexander  being  ambitious  of  obtaining  the 
Olympic  crown,  entered  himself  a  candidate 
among  those  who  aimed  at  winning  that  honour 
in  the  foot-race ;  but  was  objected  to  by  his  anta- 
gonists as  being  a  Macedonian,  and  told,  that 
barbarians  were  not  permitted  to  contend  in  those 
games.  Alexander  thought  fit  to  clear  himself  of 
this  objection  ;  and  shewed,  that  although  he  was 
prince  of  Macedon,  he  was  descended  of  a  family 
that  came  originally  from  Argos.  The  Hellano- 
dics  allowed  of  his  pretensions,  and  received  him 
as  a  competitor  for  the  Olympic  crown,  which 
nevertheless  he  did  not  obtain. 

Upon  this  point  of  the  extraction  of  the  candi- 
dates the  Eleans  were  so  scrupulous,  as  to  admit 
none,  who  could  not  declare  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shew  that  there  was  no  bastardy  or 
adultery  in  his  lineage.     For  this  piece  of  intcUi- 

k  Lib.  V. 
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gence  we  are  indebted  to  TbemistiuSj'  who  in- 
stances in  the  case  of  one  Philammon ;  npon 
whose  extraction  some  doubts  arising,  he  was  not 
suffered  to  engage,  till  one  Aristotle  vouched  for 
hinij  and  adopted  bim  for  his  son. 

Hence,  in  all  probability,  was  derived  that  law 
by  which  the  candidates  were  required  to  enter, 
tc^lher  with  their  own  names,  those  of  their  fa- 
thers and  their  countries  ;  though  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  adopt 
a  country,  and  style  themselves  of  kingdoms  or  ci- 
ties different  from  those  where  they  were  born ;  as 
may  be  proved  by  many  instances,  particularly  in 
Pausanias  and  Pindar. "^  Are  we  to  conclude,  from 
what  is  said  above  of  Aristotle's  adopting  Philam- 
mon for  his  son,  that  an  adopted  father  also  would 
sometimes  serve  the  turn  instead  of  a  natural  fa- 
ther, and  pass  muster  in  like  manner  with  the 
Hellanodics  ? 

We  find  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned  articles,  inserted  in  the  proclamation 
made  by  the  herald,  when  the  candidates  passed 
in  review  along  the  stadium,  which  was  performed 
in  the  following  manner : 


I  See  Fiber"*  Agon.lib.iii,c.l7.        m  Lib.  vi. passim, &Piiid.OlTni, 
lliemiit.  Orel.  p.  240.  Edit.  Har-    Ode  0. 
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A  herald/  after  having  proclainied  silence^  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  ctodidate^  and  lead* 
ing  him  in  that  manner  along  the  stadium^  de* 
raanded  with  a  loud  voice  of  all  the  SMemblj^ 
**  Is  there  any  one  who  can  accuse  this  man  of  anj 
'^  crime  ?  Is  he  a  robber  or  a  slave  ?  Or  wicked 
''and  depraved  in  his  life  and  morals?'*  And^ 
probablj^  it  was  in  answer  to  such  a  challenge  as 
this^  and  upon  a  like  occasion^  that  Themistocles 
stood  up^  and  objected  to  Hiero^  king  of  Syracuse^ 
as  a  tyrant.  For  Plutarch/  after  Tbeophrastus^ 
relates^  that  Hiero  having  sent  bis  horses  to  Olym- 
pian in  order  to  contend  for  the  equestrian  crown^ 
and  having  prepared  for  their  reception  a  magnifi- 
cent pavilion^  Themistocles  stood  up^  and  in  a 
speech  told  the  Grecians  that  they  ought  to  pull 
down  the  tyrant's  pavilion,  and  not  suffer  his 
horses  to  contend.  As  there  is  no  particular 
crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  Hiero,  and  no  objection 
raised  against  him  as  a  foreigner^  or  barbarian^  the 
whole  of  the  accusation  brought  against  this  mo- 
narch by  Themistocles  seems  to  consist  in  the 
word  TVfiwov  (tyrant)  whicli^  among  the  Grecians, 
signified  a  man  that  either  usurped,  or  possessed 
by  means  of  the  usurpation  of  bis  predecessors,  a 
monarchical,  or  sovereign  authority,  in  prejudice 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  though  he  afterwards 
exercised  that  authority  with  justice  and  virtue. 

n  St.  CbrytoAt  apud  Fab.  Agon.  lib.  ill.  c.  13.  o  In  Thendst. 
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Tbii  WAS  tbe  omc  of  PitUffatus,  of  Geloi  and  his 
brother  Uiero,  accordiBg  to  PluUrch ; '  the  laat 
of  wfaon,  as  wp  pee,  couM  aot,  however,  escape 
tlte  ceawre  of  Theraistoclca.  The  genius  of  the 
Gfodti  «M  turoed  entirdy  to  deiuwracies ;  where- 
fore ct  it  no  wonder  that  in  a  Grecian  asaenMy 
the  Dune  of  tjraot  shoitM  be  heard  with  tadigna- 
tieo  ;  or  that  Themitfodes  should  think  a  man, 
who  Jhad  eoilaved  Ms  country,  criminal  enough  to 
be  excluded  those  games,  in  which  liberty  was  so 
much  couetenaoced,  that  no  slave  was  admitted 
to  coalead  in  tlieni.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  by 
•laves  in  this  case  no  other  could  be  meant  than 
iMiual  slaTes,  ludi  as  were  bouf^  and  sold,  the 
properly  of  their  masters  and  the  scorn  of  human 
kind :  to  degrade  a  tyr^t  to  a  level  with  such  as 
these,  and  to  deny  hiin  the  privileges  of  a  freeman, 
«as  a  piece  of  retaliation  worthy  tbe  justice  of  an 
HfUanodic ;  and  tbe  spirit  of  Themiatoclci,  the 
dobreief  of  Greece.  It  appears,  however,  tha^ 
notwithstanding  this  popular  objection  to  his  cha- 
raeter,  Hiero  was  admitted  to  contend  in  the 
Olympic  games ;  in  which  he  obtained  two  vicfo- 
iiei,  MM  in  the  horse-races  in  the  73d  Olympiad, 
upon  which  occasion  Pindar  wrote  his  first  Olym- 
fiic  Odc!.'*  and  tlie  other  in  the  chariot-races,'  in 
!tJw  78th  J  soon  i^ler  wliich  be  died.  In  the  75th 
Olympiad  happened  the  cypedition  of  Xerses  ; 

p  De  hi*  qui.  q  See  Schol.  ad  pilm,  Olymp,  Od. 
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from  which  terrible  attack  upon  her  liberties 
Greece  was  rescued  chieflj  by  the  wisdom  and 
valour  of  Themistocles/  In  the  7€th  Olympiad, 
the  next  after  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Sa- 
lamis^  Themistocles  going  to  the  Olympic  games, 
drew  for  a  whole  day  together^  says  Plutarch,  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  from  the  combatonts 
upon  himself;  was  gazed  at  by  all  the  Greeks 
with  veneration,  and  by  them  pointed  out  ta 
strangers  with  loud  expressions  of  their  wonder 
and  applause :  insomuch  that  Themistoctes  him- 
self acknowledged,  he  that  day  r^ped  the  fmits  of 
all  the  labours  he  had  undergone  for  Greece.  It 
was  then,  perhaps,  that  this  assertor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,'  whose  heart  was  not  a  little  sub- 
ject to  vanity,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
(to  use  an  expression  of  Milton)  proud  of  his  vic- 
tories over  one  tyrant^  thought  fit  to  declare  him- 
self  an  enemy  to  all,  by  this  opposition  to  Hiero  ; 
under  which  if  Hiero  did  not  sink,  it  was  owing; 
in  all  likelihood,  to  the  services  that  he  and  his 
family^  had  lately  done  to  Greece,  in  defeatii^  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  Teagued  with  Xerxes  in 
the  same  cause :  an  action  that  Pindar  seems  to 
think  not  inferior  to  the  victories  of  Salamis  and 
Plataea:  if  so,  might  there  not  have  been  a  little 
tincture  of  envy  and  jealonsy^  as  well  as  vanity, 
in  this  zeal  of  Themistocles  against  tyrants  ? 

r  Pint,  in  Then»isl.>cle.  t  See  the  first  Pythian  Ode  of 

6  Ibid.  Pimlar. 
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candidates  having  passed   viih   honaur: 
through  this  puUic  inquiry  into  their  lives  and 
characters^  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  sur- 
named  Horcius/  from  his  presiding  over  oaths. 
The  «tatue  of  Jupiter  Horcius  was  placed  in  the 
senate-house  of  the  Eleans^  and  was  formed  to 
strike  terror  into  wicked  men^  says  Pausaniaa^ 
more  thaa  any  other  statues  of  that  deity ;  for  in 
thiji  he  was  represented  as  armed  with  thunder  in 
both  hands,  and,  as  if  that  was  not  a  sufficient  in-' 
timation  of  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  against  those  who 
should  forswear  themselves,  at  his  feet  there  was  a 
plate  of  brass,  containing  terrible  denunciations 
against  the  perjured.     Before  this  statue  were  all 
the  candidates,  together  with  their  parents,  their 
brethren,   and  the    masters  of  the  gymnasium, 
sworn  upon  the  limbs  of  a  boar,  that  was  slain 
and  cut  up  for  that  purpose,  that  they  would  not 
be  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  indirect  actiou,  tending 
to  a  breach  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Olympic 
games.   The  candidates  moreover  swore,  that  I  hey 
bad  (w  ten  months  together  duly  performed  all 


ii  Piius.  lib.  V.  c.  24.    Horchu,  about  whichy  it  seems,  there  have 

dentvod  from  HorcoSy  an  oath.  The  been  great   disputes   among  the 

Ronians  seem  to  have  translated  learned.     Though  I  cannot  help 

the  Greek  word  Hotciot  by  fldhu^  thinking  they  may  aO  be  ended  by 

towhiohjaiiiiiig  the  old  word  DtiWy  allowing  m^us  fldiua  to  be   no 

sigBifjing  Jupiter,  and  the  parti-  other  than  a  translation  of  Aia  8p. 

de  me,  bontiwed  frism  the  Greek  nov,  as  I  have  here  suggested-:  but 

ma,  and  used  by  them  in  other  this  conjectnre  I  submit  to  better 

words,  as  mehercle,  mccasiofy  they  judgments, 
formed  the   words  medius  JUUui; 
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that  WES  required  cf  them,  by  way  of  prepufa^ 
ibeiuiekes  to  appear  wordiy  of  beiDg  admitted  to 
cofttead  for  the  Olympic  crown. 

I  caQBOt  help  taking  notice,  with  r^ard  to  tbfe 
oath,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  very  rdigionely 
observed :  sinccj  as  the  Eleans  informed  Pawn* 
oiaS',''  the  first  insianee  of  any  indireet  pitetiees 
made  use  of  by  any  of  the  candidates  for  obtaioiiig 
the  Olympic  crown,  was  in  the  98th  Olympiad^ 
almost  four  hundred  years  afiter  the  reititotion  of 
those  games  by  Iphitus ;  from  which  time  to  the 
moth  Olympiadi  above  five  hundred  years  more, 
only  five  instances  of  the  like  iniquity  are  pro-« 
duced  by  the  same  author.  The  leader  of  this 
opprobrious  band  is  one  Eupolus,  a  Thessalian, 
who  bribed  at  one  time  no  less  than  three  of  his 
antagonists,  to  yield  him  the  victory  in  the  Caes- 
tus.  The  fraud  and  collusion  was  discovered,  and 
the  corrupter  and  corrupted  punished  equally  by 
fines ;  with  the  money  arising  out  of  which  were 
erected  sit  statues  of  Jupiter  :  upon  one  of  these 
was  a»n  inscription  in  verse,  declaring  that  the 
Olympic  crown  was  to  be  obtained  by  activity  and 
strength,  and  not  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
Upon  another  it  was  set  forth,  that  this  statue 
was  erected  by  the  piety  of  the  Eleans,  to  the  ho- 
nour  of  that  deity,  and  to  deter  all  men  for  the 

X  Lib.  V.  c.  21. 
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fuCura  flron  tnaigreutDg  the  laws  of  ihe  Olympic 
gaaefc  All  Ibe  other  offenders,  whose  crinne  vm 
of  the  sane  natar^  were  punished  in  thfl  same 
BHUiDer ;  and  their  infamy  was  ia  the  sane  man- 
■er  perpetuated  by  statues  and  inscriptivM.  The 
^>prefaeosioiis  of  a  like  dishononr,  and  the  dreod^ 
perhaps,  of  a  divinity,  who  wag  represaitcd  as 
arnuog  himsdf  with  double  terrors  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  pei;}nred,  was  undoubtedly  the  reason 
that  this  oath  was  so  long  and  to  generally  kept 
by  all  who  took  it. 

FroiA  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Horcius  the  candi- 
dates were  conducted  to  the  stadium  by  thdr  pa- 
rents, their  countrymen,  and  the  masters  of  the 
gymnasium ; "  some-of  whom  failed  not  to  encou- 
rage them  to  the  combat  in  an  exhortatory  speech; 
for  the  composing  of  which,  Dionysius,  of  Hali- 
cafdassuB],  has  laid  down  several  precepts,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

In  the  stadium  they  were  left  mtirely  to  them- 
selves, to  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merit ;  ex- 
cepting that  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  transports 
of  tbdr  relations  and  friends,  who  could  not  help 
sympathizing  with  ihem  in  the  several  turns  and 
accidents  of  the  combat,  were  allowed  to  bret^ 
out  now  and  then  into  expressions  either  of  ex- 
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horUtion  or  applause.  And  whoever  lost  <lie 
crown^  had  at  least  the  coDsolation  of  havin^^  beep 
thought  worthy  to  contend  for  it.  And  indeed^ 
considering  the  long,  and  painful  discipline  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo^  and  the  qualificatioof 
required  of  them  previously  to  their  being  received 
as  candidates  for  the  Olympic  olive^  we  maj  veiy 
justly  apply  to  them  what  Acbelous  in  Ovid  nys^ 
to.  palliate  the  disgrace  of  his  having  been  van- 
quished by  Hercules : 

Non  tarn 
Turpe  fuit  vinci  quam  contendisse  decorum. 

The  honour  of  having  contended  for  the  victory 
abundantly  outweighed  the  disgrace  of  losing  it. 

In  speaking  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  con- 
tend in  the  Olympic  games^  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention y  that  boys  were  allowed  to  be  of  that 
number.   This^  it  seems^  was  an  innovation^'  there 
being  no  precedent  for  any  such  custom  in  the 
old  games  before  Ipbitus ;  and  was  introduced  by 
the   mere  authority  of  the  Eleans   in  the  37th 
Olympiad.     Running  and  wrestling  were  at  first 
the  only  two  exercises  in  which  boys  were  suffered 
tp  dispute  the  prize  with  each  other ;  but  in  the 
41st  Olympiad  they  were  admitted  to  the  combat 
of  the  Gaestus^  and  in  the  145th  to  that  of  the 
Pancratium ;  as  they  had  been  likewise  to  those 

z  Paufi.  lib.  V.  c.  8. 
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of  the  Pentathlon  in  the  38(fa  Olympiad^  in  which 
eacercise  Eutelidii%  the  Spartan,  obtained  the 
crown.  But  the  Eleans  came  to  a  resolution  that 
very  Oijmpiad  not  to  allow  bojs  for  the  fature  to 
contend  in  the  Pentathlon ;  which  probably  was 
looked  upon  as  too  robust  and  too  laborious  for 
so  tender  an  age.  Paus.  lib^  v.  c.  9.  In  the  gym- 
oastic  exercises,  the  boys^  as  was  most  reasonable; 
contended  with  each  other  in  classes,  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  men. 

That  they  contended  also  in  the  horse-races^  is 
evident  from  what  Pausanias^  says  of  Aesypus,  the 
SOB  of  Timon^  of  whom  there  was  an  equestrian 
statue  at  Olympia,  in  memory  of  his  haying,  while 
yet  a  boy^  obtained  a  victory  in  the  race  of  riding- 
horses^ 

I  have  already  observed^  that  the  competitors 
for  the  equestrian  crowns  were  allowed  to  contend 
by  proxy ;  to  which  I  must  add^  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary likewise  for  a  man  to  hire. or  borrow^a 
chariot  and  horses  for  that  occasion ;  or^  whicii 
amoanted  to  the  same  things  to  prevail  with  a 
fricndj  who  perhaps  had  more  chariots  or  more 
Imrses  than  one  to  run  at  the  same  time^  to  enter 
bis  name  as  master  of  one  of  them  ;  or  to  resign; 
perhaps^  the  honour  of  a  victory  in  his  favour^  as 

a  Lib.  vi.  c.  2.  '  *    ■ 
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was  twice  done  by  Cimon^  Che  father  of  BAiltifides, 
according  to  Herodotus.**  Under  the  &TOiir, 
therefore,  of  some  or  other  of  these  indulgeocies, 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  equeflftrian  exercises,  a 
way  was  opened  for  boys  also  to  obtain  the  eques- 
iciao  crowns;  even  supposing  they  were  not  of 
1^  or  strength  sufficient  to  contend  for  them  in 
person;  or  wealthy  or  independent  enough  to 
have  a  chariot  or  horses  of  their  own. 

I  have  mentioned  age,  which  undoubtedly  was 
a  qualification  necessary  to  be  considered  in  these 
young  candidates  for  glory ;  especially  upon  their 
admission  to  contend  in  any  of  the  gymnastic  com- 
bats. Bat  I  must  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  what 
age  was  requisite  for  their  reception  into  the  class 
of  boys ;  nor  at  what  age  they  were  esteemed  men, 
and  consequently  exchided  from  contending  in 
that  class.  We  read,  indeed,  in  Pausanias,""  of 
one  Damiscus,  who  obtained  a  victory  in  the  foot- 
race at  twelve  years  of  age:  and  the  French*^ 
translator  of  that  author  says,  that  boys  were  ad- 
mitted from  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  to 
that  of  seventeen  years,  to  contend  in  the  gynmas- 
tic  combat :  that  under  twelve  years  of  age  they 
iinere  reokoned  too  young,  and  above  seventeen  too 
old ;  and  consequently  after  that  time  they  were 

b  Erato,  c.  lOS.  d  See  his  Note.  Pnui.  Eliac. 

c  Eliac.  lib.  u.  c.  2.  lib.  iL  c.  1. 
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ranked  in  the  class  of  men.  With  (he  latter  part 
of  this  opinion  Faber  seems  also  to  agree,  seven- 
teen years  beings  as  he  says,  the  age  at  which  they 
were  reckoned  able  to  bear  arms. 

This  opinion  is  indeed  highly  probable^  but  as 
it  is  not  supported  by  any  authority  out  of  ancient 
authors^  I  shall  leave  it  upon  the  credit  of  those 
from  whom  I  borrowed  it ;  and  observe^  that 
children  of  the  same  age  differ  so  greatly  from 
each  other^  both  in  strength  and  size,  that  the 
Hellanodics  seem^  for  that  very  reason^  to  have 
been  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  admit  or  to  reject 
such  as  should,  upon  examination,  appear  to  be 
either  an  under-match  or  an  over-match  for  the 
rest  of  their  antagonists.  That  this  was  the  case, 
may  be  inferred,  as  well  from  a  passage  of  Plutarch 
in  the  life  of  Agesilaus,  which  I  shall  produce 
presently,  as  from  the  oath  taken  before  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Horcius,  by  such  of  the  Hellanodics  as 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  boys  who  offered 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Olympic  olive/ 
The  tenor  of  which  oath  was,  '^  That  they  hadj 
'*  without  either  present  or  reward,  proceeded  in 
that  examination,  and  determined  according  to 
the  strictest  equity  ;  and  that  they  promised 
farther,  never  to  divulge  the  motives  that  had 
induced  them  to  admit  some  and  reject  others." 

•  Pans.  lib.  r.  c.  24. 
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Front  this  oatb,  and  particularly  from  the  second 
clause  of  tt^  as  well  as  from  the  practice  of  swear- 
hi^  the  Hellanodics  upon  this  occasion^  it  is  evi- 
dent they  were  to  judge  discretionally^  and  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences,  not  of  the  age  only 
of  tliose  young  candidates^  which  was  a  matter  of 
fact  easily  and  certainly  to  be  known  by  inquiring 
either  of  themselves  or  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions^ aqd  countrymen,  some  of  whom  always  ac- 
companied them  to  Olympia^  but  of  those  other 
matters  already  mentioned,  for  which  no  certain 
rule  or  measure  could  be  prescribed  ;  and  which 
for  that  reason  must  be  submitted  to  the  cogni- 
zance and  determination  of  discretion  and  opinion 
only.  These  several  particulars  are  farther  proved 
from  the  passage  of  Plutarch  above-mentioned, 
wherein  he  relates,  that  the  son  of  Pharnabazus,  a 
Persian  satrap^  having  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Agesilaus^  king  of  Sparta^  applied  to  him  one 
day  in  behalf  of  an  Athenian  boy/  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond^  and  who  having  qualified  himself 
for  the  stadium^  or  simple  foot-race^  intended  (o 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Olympic  crown 
in  the  class  of  boys ;  but  as  he  was  very  robust 
and  tall,  there  was  great  danger  of  his  being  re- 
jected upon  that  account.    But  Agesilaus,  wflling 


f ^patr^tl.  &-^\rirov  rratob^  book  of  Xenophon's  Greek  History, 

i?  'A^tiv&v,  Imi  ^i  ficyac  wv  Kai  where  this  story  is  related.    And 

9K\ripbc  'OXv^iridtriv  UtvSvvivffev  from  theucc,  I  suppose,  Plutarch 

lKK(n^rivmy  &c.     See  also  the  4th  took  it. 
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to  gratify  the  young  Persian  in  this  particular, 
made  use  of  all  his  interest  with  the  Hellanodics^ 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  obtained  bit 
desire. 

I  cannot  finish  this  account  of  the  candidates 
without  taking  proper  notice  of  the  ladies,  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  reckoned  in  that  number. 
It  was  a  great  while,  indeed,  before  they  thought 
of  rivalling  the  men  in  their  pretensions  to  a 
crown,  from  which,  by  a  kind  of  salic  law,  their 
sex  seemed  to  be  entirely  excluded ;  for  they  were 
not  so  much  as  allowed  to  be  spectators  of  these 
contests  for  glory:  and  no  less  a  punishment* 
than  that  of  being  cast  headlong  down  the  preci- 
pices of  Mount  Typaeus,  was  threatened  to  be 
inflicted  upon  every  woman  that  was  discovered 
assisting  at  the  Olympic  games,  or  even  koown  to 
have  passed  over  the  river  Alpbeus  during  that 
solemnity.  Pausanias,  who  helps  us  to  this  parti- 
cular.informs  us  at  the  same  time,  that  no  woman 
was  ever  taken  oflending  against  this  law,  except" 
iog  one  named  Callipateira,"  or  Plierenice,  whose 
husband  being  dead,  she  disguised  herself  in  the 
habit  of  a  master  of  the  gymnasium,  in  order  to 


g  Paue.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  Pindar,  where  ake  is  caUed  Ari«> 

h  Thia  matron  naa  bo  famous  as  topateira,  and  the  story  of  ber  4it- 

to  )M*e  bad  leveial  namct;  lee  ferently  told.    She  wa«  the  davgh. 

KubuioB't  note  upoDthis  ftiaagt  ter.ofDiagona,thebmoB(atUete, 

oC  Pmu.  and  the  ScboUiun  upon  to  wlkoH  ttat  Ode  it  iwcdbcd. 

tke  title  of  the  Tth  Olymp.  Ode  of 
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attend  upon  her  son  Ptsidorus^  Mfhom  under  that 
character  she  conducted  into  the  Olympic  stadium. 
But  Pisidorus  coming  off  with  conquest^  the  mo- 
ther^ who  could  not  contain  her  transport  at  the 
victory  of  her  son^  was  by  some  accident  disco- 
vered, and  thereby  rendered  liable  to  the  dreadful 
penalty  above-mentioned.  The  Helianodics,  how- 
6Ver»  out  of  respect  to  her  father,  her  brothers, 
and  her  son,  all  of  whom  had  been  honoured  with 
the  Olympic  crown,  exempted  her  from  punish- 
ment ;  but  ordered,  that  all  the  masters  of  the 
gymnasium,  who  assisted  at  those  games,  should, 
for  the  future,  appear  naked;  as  were  all  the 
gymnastic  candidates  :  which  was  without  doubt 
the  true  reason  of  this  law's  being  at  first  made, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  having 
been  ever  religiously  observed.  And  yet  we  find 
in  the  same  Pausanias,^  that  the  priestess  of  G^rcs, 
and  even  virgins  (those  undoubtedly  belonging  to 
that  goddess,  and  those  only)  were  allowed  to  be 
spectators  of  these  games ;  and  were  seated  for 
that  purpose  upon  an  altar  of  white  marble,  that 
was  erected  on  one  side  of  the  stadium  opposite  to 
tlie  seat  of  the  HcUanodics.  I  must  own,  with 
Mons.  RoUin,'^  that  I  cannot  account  for  so  ex- 
traordinary a  proceeding ;  but  I  can  by  no  means, 
like  him,  call  the  truUi  of  this  fact  in  question ; 
which  is  related  in  very  express  terms  by  Pausa- 

i  liUac.  ii.  c.  20,  Fab.  Agon.  Ub.  i.  c.  0.  k  Mi&t.  Anc.  xoh  v.  p.  51. 
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DM,  and  witii  circumstances  that  corroborate  bis 
evidence:  Bnji  is' farther  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Nero ; '  who 
says,  that  emperor  invited  the  vestal  virgins  to 
see  the  combats  of  the  athletes,  because  at  Olym- 
pia  the  like  privilege  vvas  allowed  to  the  priestesses 
of  Ceres.  All  wc  can  say  of  this  matter  is,  that 
it  appears""  to  have  been  an  honour  granted, 
among  many  others,  to  the  priestesses  of  this  god- 
dess in  particular;  whose  temple"  was  adjoining 
to  the  stadium/  and  from  some  circuqistances  of 
whose  worship/  which  was  very  full  of  symbols, 
and  mysteries,  and  secrets,  that  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  divulge,  this  custom  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, derived :  so  much  at  least  seems  to  be  inti- 
mated by  the  altar  of  white  marble  upon  which 
tliese  priestesses  and  virgins  were  seated,  of  whose 
sanctity  and  purity  it  seems  at  the  same  time  to 
have  been  no  improper  emblem. 

To  recompense  the  women  for  their  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  Olympic  games,''  they  also  ceie* 
brated  a  festival  of  their  own,  institute,  as  it  is 

1  In  Nero,  c.  xii.  depart?    And  may  we  not  suppose 
m  Pans,  nbi  sup.  tkat  this  inivUege,  thovgh  granted 
n  Pans.  lib.  v.  c.  81.  out  of  a  religious  veneration  to  the 
o  May  not  another  reason  for  goddess,  was  never  made  use  of  by 
tilis  extnKMrdinary  privilege  grani-  the  priestess,  or  the  viiglas  belong- 
ed to  the  priestess  of  Ceres  be  ingtoher? 
drawn  from  the  situation  of  her  p  See  Spanheim  and  the  otiiet 
tenple,  which  overlooked  the  sto-  Ownmentatefs   ob   CaHm.  Hyam 
dium ;  and  from  which  perhaps  it  to  Ceres. 
was  not  lawful  for  the  priestess  to  q  Pans.  lib.  v.  c.  IS. 
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said,  io  honour  of  Olympian  Judo^  by  Hippodamta, 
the  wife  of  Pelops.  In  this  festival,  the  vii^g^ns, 
distributed  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
different  ages,  contended  in  the  foot-race;  from 
which  agreeable  spectacle,  I  am  willing  to  hope^ 
for  the  sake  of  both  sexes^  that  the  men  were  not 
excluded  ;  neither  could  the  same  reason  be  pre- 
tended in  the  present  case^  as  in  the  former.  These 
female  racers  were  dressed^  and,  if  one  may  be  al« 
lowed  to  give  one's  opinion  upon  a  matter  every 
way  so  remote  from  these  modern  times^  they  were 
dressed  in  a  very  becoming  habit ;  for  their  hair, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  loose  and  Aomng, 
their  mantle  let  down  a  little  below  the  knee,  and 
their  right  shoulder  naked  as  low  as  to  the  breast. 
The  races  were  performed  in  the  Olympic  stadium, 
but,  out  of  regard  to  the  debility  of  the  tender 
racers,  the  course  was  shortened  about  a  sixth 
part.  The  conqucress  received  for  her  reward  an 
olive  crown,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  heifer 
that  was  upon  this  occasion  sacrificed  to  Juno. 
But  the  most  agreeable  part  of  their  recompense^ 
was  the  liberty  granted  to  the  victorious  virgin  of 
having  her  picture  drawn^  and  hung  up  in  the 
temple  as  a  memorial,  at  the  same  time  both  of 
her  beauty  and  her  glory.  And  I  question  not 
but  they  were  as  careful  to  have  the  painter 
ready  upon  these  occasions,  as  the  conquerors  of 
the  other  sex  were  to  have  their  statuaries  and 
poets. 
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What  pitj  is  it,  that  instead  of  a  picture  of  one 
of  these  fair  conquere^ses^  nothing  should  now  re- 
main to  us  but  the  name  of  her  who  obtained  the 
first  victory!  This  was  Chloris^  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Amphion,  a  lady  whose  beauty  is  ce- 
lebrated by  Homer/ 

'  The  direction  *  of  this  festival,  and  the  office  of 
presiding  at  these  games,  was  lodged  in  sixteen 
matrons,  elected  for  that  purpose,  two  out  of  each 
of  the  eight  tril)es  of  the  Eleans.  These  sixteen 
matrons,  who  had  also  a  like  number  of  women  to 
assist  them  in  ordering  the  games,  composed  two 
choirs,  one  named  the  Chorus  of  Physcoa,  and  the 
other  of  Hippodamta ;  but  whether  they  employed 
their  voices  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  goddess, 
or  of  the  victorious  virgins,  or  both,  is  not  said ; 
though  a  less  important  part  of  their  office  is 
mentioned,  namely,  the  care  of  weaving  a  veil, 
.which  was  spread  over  the  image  of  Juno  upon 
her  festival. 

But  to  return  from  this  short  digression  :  not- 
withstanding the  women,  by  the  institution  of 
these  games  consecrated  to  Juno,  seem  to  have 
been  set  upon  a  pretty  equal  footing  with  the  men, 
yet  the  vanity  of  the  latter,  in  over- valuing  them- 
selves upon  their  victories,  brought  the  women 

r  OdysB.  A.  ret,  8S0.  8  Paut.  iUd. 
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into  their  lists.  And  very  fortunate  was  it  for  the 
men,  that  these  dangerous « rivals  were^  by  the 
above-mentioned  law,  excluded  from  conteodii^ 
in  person  ;  and  necessitated  of  course  to  limit 
their  ambition  to  the  obtaining  of  the  equestrian 
crowns  only ;  for  which  alone  it  was  allowable  to 
contend  by  proxy.  The  law  by  which  women  were 
forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  liberty  granted  the  equestrian  candidates, 
which  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  have  already 
been  so  clearly  and  so  fully  stated,  that  I  need 
not  enter  into  the  question,  whether  Cjnisca,  and 
the  other  ladies  of  Macedonia  who  afterwards 
followed  her  example,  were  present  at  the  Olym* 
pic  games,  any  farther,  than  to  say  that  Faber^  is 
of  opinion  that  Cynisca  was  in  person  at  Olympia, 
though  neither  she,  nor  any  of  the  female  candi- 
dates, drove  their  own  chariots;  which  opinion  be 
grounds  upon  the  words  of  Plutarch,"  which  in- 
deed seem  to  imply  as  much.  But  if  the  words 
of  Plutarch  are  to  be  taken  strictly  according  to 
the  letter,  they  imply,  that  Cynisca  was  not  only 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  that  she  drove 
her  own  chariot ;  which  is  contrary  to  what  Faber 
himself  allows,  and  to  the  testimony  of  her  own 
monument  of  this  victory : '  which  consisted  of 
the  statues  of  her  four  horses  in  brass,  a  tittle  less 

t  Agon.  lib.  i.  c.  96.  x  Paus.  lib.  vi.  c.  1. ;  and  lib.  t. 

u  See  Plut.  in  Agesi.  and  Lacon.    c.  12. 
Apopblh.  and  Xeno.  in  Agesl. 
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than  the  life^  her  chariot  and  her  charioteer,  and 
her  own  picture  drawn  by  Apelles.  Besides^  as 
her  being  present  was  not  at  all  necessary^  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  Hellanodics  to  dispen^  in 
her  favour  with  the  observation  of  a  law^  which  in 
all  other  cases  was  to  be  obeyed  under  the  penalty 
of  death.  She  had  reason  to  be  contented^  one 
would  thinks  with  being  admitted  to  contend  for 
a  crown ;  the  value  of  which  she  had  been  most 
maliciously  prevailed  upon  to  bring  into  discredit, 
by  shewing  from  her  own  example^  that  the 
women  might  as  well  pretend  to  that  honour  as 
the  men.  Such  at  least  was  the  intention  of  her 
brother  Agesilaus,  who  persuaded  her  for  that 
reason  to  make  the  experiment  But  he  seems  to 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  event.  The  Olym- 
pic crown  kept  up  its  value ;  and  instead  of  being 
d^reciated  by  the  competition  of  a  woman^  gave 
auch  a  lustre  to  Cynisca^  that  the  several  arts  of 
poetry^  paintings  architecture^  and  statuary^  were 
all  employed  by  herself,  or  her  countrymen,  to 
deliver  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  her  glory. 


SECTION  XVI. 

OP  TftE  OLYMPIC  CROWN,  AND  OTHER  HONOURS  ABID 
REWARDS  CONFERRED  UJ^ON  THE  CONQUERORS. 

The  first  reward  bestowed  upon  the  conquerors, 
and  the  pledge  of  many  consequent  honours,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities  (all  of  which  I  propoae  to 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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treat  of  in  this  sectioB^)  was  a  chaplet  or  crown^ 
composed  of  the  branches  of  a  wild  oli?e. 

To  enhance  the  value  of  these  oU?e  chaplets, 
and  render  them  in  some  d^ree  worthy  of  those 
gamesj  which  by  way  of  eminence  were  styled 
boly,  the  Eleans  pretended  that  tlie  tree^  from 
whence  they  were  always  taken,  was  originally 
brought  to  Olympia  by  Hercules,*  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans ;  a  people,  whose  situa- 
tion no  geographer,  either  ancient  or  modern,  has 
yet  been  able  to  determine.  Pindar  gives  the  ho- 
nour of  this  exploit  to  Hercules  the  son  of  Alc- 
mena,  though,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias^  it  was 
by  others  ascribed  to  the  Idaean  Hercules,  who 
was  earlier  by  some  generations. 

But  as  there  were  many  plants  of  the  same  kind 
growing  in  the  Altis  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  several 
of  which  might  equally  pretend  to  the  same  ve- 
nerable original,  to  obviate  all  doubts  and  scruples 
relating  to  the  sacred  olive  that  might  arise,  either 
from  the  above  consideration,  or  from  the  long 
interval  which  had  passed  between  the  time  in 
which  these  heroes  flourished,  and  that  in  which 
Iphitus  re-instituted  the  Olympic  games;  the 
Eleans  farther  pretended,  that  it  was  indicated 
to  them  by  the  Delphic  oracle;     This  account, 

a  Pindar's  Olymp^  0<ft  iii. ;  tee  the  note  there. 
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though  not  taken  notice  of  bj  Pausania^^  or  any 
other  author,  as  I  remember^  is  preserved  to  us 
in  a  fragment  of  Phlegon^  and  is  as  follows: 
**  During  the  first  five  Olympiads  (after  the  resti- 
"  tution  of  those  games  by  Iphitiis)  no  one^  sajs 
^  he^  was  crowned ;  but  in  the  sixth  the  people 
*^  of  Elis  came  to  a  resolution^  to  consult  the 
'*  oracle  about  giving  crowns  to  the  conquerors; 
''  For  this  purpose  they  sent  Iphitus  their  king  to 
'^  Delphi,  to  whom  the  god  gave  this  answer : 

''  To  the  swift  victor  be  no  more  assigned 
"  The  bleating  offspring  of  tfie  fleecy  kind. 
"  But  from  the  olive,  which  spontaneous  grows 
*'  In  Pisa's  vale,  a  verdant  crown  compose ; 
**  That  olive,  round  whose  venerable  head 
"  Her  subtle  textures  hath  Arachne  spread* 

^  Iphitus^  upon  his  return  to  Oljmpia,  having 
''discovered^  among  the  many  wild  olives  that 
*'  grew  in  the  sacred  grove^  one  which  was  co- 
*^  vered  with  cobwebs^  enclosed  it  with  a  wall ; 
^  aad  from  this  tree  was  a  chaplet  or  crown  taken 
'^  and  given  to  the  conquerors.  The  first  who 
''  was  crowned  was  Daicles  of  Messene^  who  in 
"  the  seventh  Olympiad  gained  the  victory  in  the 
'^  stadium,  or  simple  foot-^race." 

From  this  account  we  also  learn,  that  the  prize 
originally  bestowed  upon  the  Olympic  conquerors 
was  a  lamb.  And  some  learned  moderns  have 
imagined^  that  in  some  periods  of  these  games,  the 
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crowns  given  to  the  tictors  were  of  gold.  But, 
as  I  thinks  they  have  mistakeo  the  passages  upon 
vhich  they  found  their  opiiiioD,  I  shall  pass  it 
over  with  this  ohaer nation  only ;  that^  considering 
th(B  number  of  exercises^  of  which  in  process  of 
time  the  Olympic  games  consisted,  in  each  of 
which  the  victor  was  entitled  to  a  prize,  the  ho* 
nour  of  presiding  at  the  Olympic  games  must 
have  been  very  expensive  to  the  Eleans  ia  that 
article  alone^  had  these  prizes  been  of  any  consi- 
derable value.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  Eleans, 
foreseeing  this,  might,  out  of  good  ecoi^omy,  be 
desirous  of  changing  the  original  prize,  a  lamb, 
though  of  no  great  value^  for  the  cheaper  one  of 
a  crown^  composed  of  the  branches  of  a  wild 
olive :  to  sanctify  which  alteration^  and  give 
a  lustre  to  their  olive  chaplct,  they  had  recourse 
to  fables,  and  the  authority  of  the  Delphic 
oracle. 

With  the  same  view  they  not  only  surrounded 
this  sacred  olive  with  a  wall,  and  distinguished  it 
by  the  name  of  Callistephanos,  i.  c.  the  tree  of  the 
crowns  of  glory,  but  put  it  also  under  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  nymphs, **  or  inferior  deities,  whom 
from  their  office  they  likewise  surnamed  Calli- 
stephani ;  and  to  whom  they  erected  an  altar  near 
that  consecrated  plant. 

b  Paus.  lib.  « . 
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To  eKcile  the  emulatioD  of  the  competitors,  by 
placing  ID  their  view  the  object  of  their  arabition,- 
these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod,  or  table, 
which  during  the  games  was  brought  out  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium,  or  of  the 
Hippodrome,'  according  as  the  respective  exer- 
cises required.  Id  the  interval  of  the  games'*  they 
were  kept,  the  former  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  latter  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia, 
The  tripod  was  of  brass,  and  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  laid  aside  after  the  table  was  made,  which 
was  composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  workmanship 
of  Colotes  of  Paios,  a  diaciple  of  Pasiteles. 

Upon  the  same  table  were  also  exposed  to  view- 
branches  of  paJm,  which  the  conquerors  rectftved. 
at  the  same  time  with  the  crowns,  and  carried  in 
their  hands,  as  emblems"  (says  Plutarch)  of  the 
unsuppresgive  vigour  of  their  minds  and  bodies, 
evidenced  in  their  getting  the  better  of  their  an^ 
tagonists ;  and  surmounting  all  opposition,  like 
those  plants,  whose  property  it  was,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  to  rise  and  flourish 
uiukr  the  greatest  weights,  and  against  all  endea- 
vours to  bend  or  keep  them  down, 

c  II  U  probable  that  in  the  bauo  the  nie  above-mentionrd.     Which 

TelifVD  representing  the  old  Hi|>-  Hr.  Wheeler  not  oooaidering.H)'*, 

podroiiieatCi>aBtHntiaople,(apruit  "  he  could  not  conjecture  wbal  il 

of  which  is  inserted  in  Wheeler'a  "was  for,  nnllit  odI;  for  oma- 

Tnvrls,  p.  1R3.)  the  four  pillar*  "  menl." 

supporting  a  liind  of  frame,  were  d  Paul.  lib.  t. 

oalj  the  legi  of  a  table,  Mr*i^  e  Bjmp.  lib.  tIU.  Quect.  4. 
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Though  the  conquerors  were^  immediatelj  upon 
their  gaining  the  victory^  entitled  to  the  chaplet 
and  the  palm^  yet  Faber'  conjectures,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Chrysostome,  that  they  who  contended  in 
the  morning  exercises  did  not  receive  their  crovms 
till  noon  ;  at  which  time  it  may  also  be  inferred 
from  the  same  passage,  that  the  spectators,  as  well 
as  the  candidates,  were  dismissed,  in  order  to  take 
some  refreshment  before  the  afternoon  exercises 
came  on ;  the  conquerors  in  which  were^  in  like 
manner,  obliged  to  wait  for  their  reward  till  the 
evening.     And  indeed,   as  every  part  of  these 
games  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  order  and 
decency,  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  course 
of  the  exercises  was  interrupted  by  giving  the 
croWn  to  every  single  conqueror  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  his  victory,  especially  as  that  solemnity 
was  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony. 

It  was  performed  (as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  several  passages  scattered  up  and 
down  in  ancient  authors)  in  the  following  manner : 

The  conquerors  being  summoned  by  proclaroa- 
tion,  marched  in  order  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Hel- 
lanodics,^  where  a  herald,  taking  the  crowns  of 
olive  from  the  table,^  placed  one  upon  the  head  of 
each  of  the  conquerors ;  and  giving  into  their 

f  Agon.  1.  i.  c.  SO.  g  Mian.  1.  ix.  c.  51 . 

h  Cic.  EpisU  ad  Lac.  Plut.  de  se  ipso  laud. 
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hands  branches  of  palm,  led  them  in  that  equipage 
along  the  stadium^  preceded  bj  trumpets^  pro- 
claiming at  the  same  time  with  a  loud  voice,  their 
names,  the  names  of  their  fathers,  and  their  coun- 
tries; and  specifying  the  particular  exercise  in 
which  each  of  them  had  gained  the  victory.  The 
form  made  use  of  in  that  proclamation  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  in  these  or  such  like  terms ; 
viz, ''  Diagoras  the  son  of  Damagetus,  of  Rhodes, 
'*  conqueror  in  the  caestus  in  the  class  of  men;'* 
and  so  of  the  rest,  whether  men  or  boys,  mutatis  mii- 
tandis.  That  in  which  the  victories  of  Nero  were 
published  is  recorded  by  Dio  Cassius,^  for  the  sin- 
gularity, I  suppose,  of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  emi- 
nence of  the  conqueror,  and  the  quality  of  the  he- 
rald, whose  name,  as  the  same  author  informs  us, 
was  Cluvius  Rufus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity. 
Take  it,  together  with  the  short  but  sarcastica! 
reflection  of  the  historian  upon  it,  in  the  very 
iwords,  as  near  as  I  could  translate  them  into 
English  :^  '^  Nero  Caesar  is  victorious  in  this 
''game,  and  imparts  the  honour  of  this  chaplet 
'^  to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants 
''  of  the  world,  his  subjects."  He  styled  himself, 
says  Dio  Cassius,  Lord  of  the  World,  and  yet 
turned  harper,  crier,  and  tragedian.  To  illus- 
trate this  wonderful  piece  of  history,  I  shall  ob- 


i  In  Nerone.  /laiwv  ZiLfiov  Kal  n)v  ti^iav  oUov* 

k  Nlpoiv  KaTffap  vvcq,  rovSt  rhv    fuvtiv. 
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serve^  that  this  vain,  but  mean,  lord  of  the  em- 
verse,  besides  his  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
Olympia,  (which  I  have  already  mentioned,)  ofc- 
tained  many  others  in  the  several  games  of  Gheeee' 
(in  all  which  he  contended)  as  a  musician,  a  crier, 
and  a  tragedian;  to  which  he  sometimes  added 
the  farther  indecency  of  proclaiming,  in  the  qui- 
h'ty  of  a  crier,  his  own  victories  :"*  and  to  fit  Mai- 
self  for  this  honourable  employment,  he  eniy 
where  contended  publicly  with  the  criers  or  he- 
ralds, who,  without  doubt,  were  very  careful  not 
to  out-bawl  the  master  of  twenty  legions. 

Although  the  Olympic  crowns  were  all  com- 
posed  of  the  branches  of  the  sacred  olive,  yet,  I 
imagine,  they  were  distinguished  from  each  other, 
either  by  the  difference  of  their  form,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  some  emblematic  ornament  peculiar  to  the 
several  exercises.  The  racer*8  crown  was  diflerent 
from  the  wrestler's,  and  so  all  the  rest.  This  I 
acknowledge  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  of  my  own ; 
founded  indeed  upon  no  positive  authority  of  any 
writer,  either  ancient  or  modern  ;  but  counte- 
nanced, as  I  think,  by  a  passage  of  Plutarch,* 
where,  speaking  of  the  different  talents  and  for- 
tunes of  mankind,  he  advises  us  to  be  contented 
with  our  own,  and  not  envy  those  of  other  men ; 
like  the  racers,  continues  he,  who  are  not  dissatis- 

I  Dion,  in  Nerone.         m  Saet.  ia  Nero.         d  De  IVanq.  Auai. 
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fied  at  not  obtainii^  tbe  wrestler's  crowns,  but 
tfiumpb  and  are  happy  in  their  own.  These 
words^  I  confess^  will  bear  a  more  general  sense, 
and  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  racers  do 
not  envy  the  wrestlers  their  victory.  And  yet  I 
am  persuaded^  that,  had  there  been  no  mark  by 
which  these  crowns  were  distinguished  from  each 
eiher^  be  would  have  expressed  hi  msdf  otherwise. 
For  io  say  in  general^  that  the  racers  did  not  envy 
the  wrestlers  the  Olympic  erown^  would  not  be 
strictly  true,  any  more  than  to  say  here  in  Eng- 
land, tiiat  an  admiral  does  not  envy  a  general  the 
garter,  or  a  peerage ;  because  those  honours  are 
indiflferenlly  bestowed  upon  both,  and  may  there* 
fore  be  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  either.  But 
among  the  Romans  it  might  with  great  propriety 
and  truth  be  mid,  that  a  man  who  had  distin* 
guished  himself  in  a  sea-engagement,  and  ob* 
tained  a  crown  as  a  reward  for  his  valour,  did 
not  envy  his  feUow-citieen  tbe  crown  which'  he 
kad  gained  at  a  sie^ ;  because  those  crowns  were 
known  to  be  different,  and  appropriated  to  dis* 
Unct  services.  However,  I  shall  submit  this,  with 
maay  other  things  of  the  like  uncertain  nature,  to 
tbe  more  judicious  reader.  As  to  the  emblematic 
•mainents  which  I  mentioned  above,  I  can  pro- 
duce but  little  better  authority  in  support  of  this 
yart  of  my  conjecture,  than  of  the  former.  Plu- 
tardi,  in  his  Discourse  upon  the  Face  in  tiie 
Moon,  speaking  of  the  souk,  whicli,  after  the 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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first  death  here  upon  earthy  and  the  purgtdotj 
which  they  undergo  for  some  time  io  the  r^ons 
between  the  earth  and  that  planet,  are  translated 
to  the  moon^  says^  that  as  a  mark  *  of  their  con- 
stancy, they,  like  the  conquerors^  wear  cbapleti 
of  (xrspSv)  plumes,  or  wings :  and  Pindar^  in  hit 
i4th  Olymp.  Ode,  to  denote  the  victory  of  Aso- 
pichus  in  the  foot-race,  says,  he  crowned  hia  head 
with  the  wings  ('Kre^oTfft)  or  plumes  of  the  famous 
games.  The  same  word,  and  used  in  the  same 
sense,  occurs  again  in  the  9th  Pythian  Ode.  The 
scholiast^  and  all  the  interpreters  agree,  that  fay 
these  words  Pindar  means  the  Olympic  and  Pjr- 
thic  crowns ;  which,  say  they,  he  calls  wings, 
because  they  elevate  and  exalt.  But  I  can  by  no 
means  approve  of  this  solution,  and  think  the  ex- 
pression too  bold  to  be  justified,  even  in  that  kind 
of  poetry  called  dithyrambic,  which,  by  all  we 
know  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  the  production  of 
such  great  wits,  as,  according  to  Dryden,  are  nearly 
allied  to  madness.  Would  an  English  poet  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  a  man  received  the  order  of 
the  wing,  to  signify  that  he  was  made  knight  of 
the  garter:  and  yet  it  might  be  justified  in  him  as 
well  as  in  Pindar,  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  concluding  from  these 
two  passages,  compared  with  that  of  Plutarch, 
that  either  the  conquerors  in  general,  (for  the 
words  in  Plutarch  arc  general,)  besides  the  chap- 
let  peculiar  to  tlie  games,  received  another  com- 
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posed  of  wings  or  plumes;  or  that  the  racers' 
cbaplet  in  particular  was  adorned  with  plumes  or 
wings^  the  proper  and  known  emblems  of  swift- 
ness. In  support  of  which  conjecture^  I  desire,  it 
may  be  observed^  that  the  Odes  in  which  Pindar 
uses  this  e^spression^  are  both  of  them  inscribed 
to  conquerors  in  the  foot-race.  Plutarch^  in  the 
passage  above  cited^  speaks  of  wings  as  the  sym- 
bols of  constancy.  I  shall  not  inquire  into  the 
reason  or  propriety  of  this  symbol^  but  observe, 
that  a  chaplet  of  wings/considered  as  the  symbols 
of  constancy,  belonged  equally  (and  were  probably 
given)  to  all  the  conquerors^  as  the  words  of  Plu« 
tarch  seem  to  imply. 

That  different  decrees  of  merit  were  rewardad 
with  different  degrees  of  honour,  and  consequently 
with  different  crowns^  I  infer  from  these  words  of 
St.  Basil  :^  **  No  president  of  the  games,*'  says 
be, ''  is  so  devoid  of  judgment,  as  to  think  a  man, 
''  who  for  want  of  an  adversary  hath  not  con- 
''  tended,  deserves  the  same  crown  (Jam  0T£())«vMy) 
^*  as  one  who  hath  contended  and  overcome." 
That  he,  who  for  want  of  an  antagonist  was  pro- 
claimed conqueror  did  receive  a  crown,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  epigram  upon  Milo,  (which  I 
^ve  produced  at  the  end  of  a  former  section,) 
and  many  passages  in  Pausanias ;   and  that  the 

o  Apad  Fab.  Agon.  L  iii.  c.  L 
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crown;  which  in  that  case  he  was  eatiUed  to. 
Was  different  from  that  which  he  would   haw 
received^  had  he  contended  and  vanquished,  trnj^ 
I  thinks  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  words  of 
St.  BasiU   abo?e   cited.     Alcibiades,'  who  sent 
seven    chariots   at   one    time    to  the    Olympic 
games^  gained  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prnei, 
which  were  so  many  crowns  of  olive  :^  and  these 
crowns,   in  all   probability,   differed    from   each 
other,  as  they  were  the  rewards  of  different  de^ 
grees  of  merit.     To  this  let  me  add,  that  the  cha« 
rioteers,  and  even  the  horses,  were  rewarded  with 
crowns,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  bate 
been  the  same  with  those  bestowed  upon  tbeif 
masters ;  though  no  notice  is  taken  by  any  an- 
cient author  of  any  difference  or  distinction  io 
these  several  crowns. 

Though  the  olive-chaplet  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  reward  which  the  Hellanodics  conferred 
upon  the  conquerors,  yet  were  there  many  other 
no  less  glorious  and  no  less  pleasing  recompences 
attending  their  victories,  as  well  from  the  spec** 
tatprs  in  general,  as  from  their  own  countrymen, 
friends,  and  relations  in  particular;  some  of  which 


k>  IMuUin  Al.  Thuc.  Iso.  in  Bigi.  Isocrates,  and  Euriiilcief  iiinaelf, 

q  This  will  appear  to  any  one,  in  the  same  place,  say  of  the  three 

who  shall  compare  the  Fragment  victories  of  Alcibiades;  by  which 

of  the  Ode  which  Euripides  com-  also  it  is  plain,  that  instead  of  n^ 

posed  "pon  this  occasion  with  what  (frtf^ivra  i\ai^,  it  should  be  rpi'i'. 
Plutarch,    and  ThacydidM,    and 
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tbey  received  even  before  Ibey  were  put  in  posses-- 
aioD  of  the  crown.  Such  were  the  acclamationft- 
and  applauses  of  that  numerous  assembly ;  the 
warm  congratulations  of  their  friends^  and  evea 
the  faint  and  extorted  salutations  of  their  ma- 
ligners  and  opponents.  These  broke  out  imme* 
diately  upon  their  victory,  and  were  as  lenients  to 
their  wounds,  and  cordials  to  their  toils  ;  and  en- 
abled them  to  support  with  patience  the  farther 
toil  of  waiting,  perhaps  many  hours,  for  the 
crown ;  which  was  no  inconsiderable  matter  after 
a  hard-fought  battle  or  long-contested  victory, 
especially  if  they  were  to  stand  all  that  time  in 
the  stadium,  naked  and  exposed,  in  that  hottest 
season  of  the  yesLt,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and 
that  in  a  place  where  the  heat  was  so  violeptj 
that  slaves  were  sometimes,  by  way  of  punishment^ 
condemned^  to  suffer  it  for  a  whole  summer's  day 
together, 

Ab  they  passed  along  the  stadium,  after  they 
had  received  the  crown,  they  were  again  saluted 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  accom- 
panied with  a  shower  of  herbs  and  flowers,  poured 
on  them  from  every  side ;  as  may  be  collected 
from  what  Pausanias  relates'  of  Diagoras  the 
Rbodian,  to  whom  Pindar'  inscribes  his  seventh 
Olympic  ode ;  in  which  he  enumerates  his  several 

r  Lib.  vi.  ... 

•  See  the  Scholiast  on  the  4th  Pytli*  (Ht-'^^fiaimt^'weKimi.v'-^  ^ 
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victories  in  almost  all  the  games  of  Greece.   .This 
Tenerable  conqueror  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
his  two  sons^  Acusilaus  and  Damagetua^  to  the 
Olympic  games^  in  which  the  j^ung  men  coming 
off  victorious,  Acusilaus  in  the  caestus^  and  Da- 
roagelus  in  the  pancratium,  took  their  &ther  on 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  as  it  were  in 
triumph   along .  the    stadium,   amid    the   shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  spectators ;  who  poured 
flowers  on  him  as  he  passed^  and  hailed  him 
happy  in  being  the  father  of  such  sons/ 

It  was  farther  customary,  for  the  friends  of  the 
conquerors  to  express  their  particular  respect  to 
them,  by  going  up  to  them,  accosting  them,  and 
presenting  them  with  chaplets  of  herbs,  &c.  bind- 
ing their  heads  with  fillets,  ribbons,  &c." 

The  last  duty  performed  by  the  conquerors  at 
Olympia,  was  sacrificing ""  to  the  twelve  gods, 
who  were  worshipped,  two  at  one  altar,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  and  sometimes  to  Olympic  Ju- 
piter in  particular.  These  sacrifices,  some  of  them 
performed  with  so  much  magnificence  as  to  en* 
tertain  the  whole  multitude  which  were  gathered 

t  There  are  some  additions  to  story  of  Uclias,  quoted  in  a  fimner 

this  story,  which  I  shall  take  no-  section,  and    the  last  mentioned 

tice  of  in  another  place.  passage  of  Pindar. 

a  See  Thac.  1.  iv.  sub.  fin.  where  x  Find.  Olymp.  Ode  v.  and  the 

are  these  words ;  iratviow  rt^  Kai  scholiast. 
wpov^ipxovTo  A9wtp  d^Xifr^,  the 
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together  at  that  solemDitj ;  as  did  Atcibiades,' 
Leophron,  and  Empedocles.'  But  thia  last  being 
a  Pytfaa^orean,  and  for  that  reason  abstaining 
from  all  animal  food,  distributed  to  the  assembly 
an  ox,  coiDposcd  of  honej,  flour,  frankincense, 
myrrh,  and  other  spices  of  great  value. 

Others,  who  had  less  ability,  or  perhaps  lesi 
Tanitj,  were  contented  to  feast  only  their  own 
friends,  or  probably  were  sometimes  feasted  by 
them  ;  and  perhaps  by  tbe  Eleans  themselves,  the 
superintendaots  of  the  Olympic  games.  For  so 
much  seems  to  be  intimated  by  Pausanias,  who 
says,  that  in  the  Piytaneum  or  town-hall  of  Olym- 
pia,  there  was  a  banqueting  room  set  apart  for 
the  entertaining  the  Olympic  conquerors.  At 
these  entertainments,  whether  public  or  private, 
were  frequently  sung  by  a  chorus,  accompanied 
with  instrumental  music,  such  odes  as  were  com- 
posed  upon  that  occasion  in  honour  of  the  con- 
queror. But  it  was  not  tbe  good  fortune  of  every 
conqueror  to  have  a  poet  for  his  frieud ;  or  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  price  of  an  ode,  which  the  poets 
rated  very  high,  according  to  the  following  story 
felated  by  the  scholiast  of  Pindar.'  The  friends 
of  one  Pytheas,  a  conqueror  in  the  Nemean  games, 
came  to  Pindar,  and  desired  him  to  make  an  ode 
upon  the  occasion ;  but  tbe  poet  demanding,  a 

7  Athen.  D«ip.  1.  i.     ■  Ibid,  aod  Laeit  hi  Ui  lift,;     » 1 
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tai^  8um^  of  money  for  bis  perfornruinee,  thef 
replied^  it  was  better  to  haTe  a  slattie  of  hnM 
erected  for  that  money^  than  a  copy  of  veraes,  and! 
went  their  ways.     But  some  time  after  ha,jimg 
>  changed  their  opinions^  they  returned  to  Pindar 
and  paid  him  his  price :  who^  in  alluaion  to  the 
above-mentioned  transaction^  b^ns  his  ode  wi(b 
setting  forth  that  he  was  no  statuary,  no  maker  of 
images^  that  could  not  stir  from  their  pedestal^ 
and  consequently  were  to  be  seen  only  by  those 
who  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  go  to 
the  place  where  they  were  erected  ;  but  be  could 
make  a  poem  which  should  fly  over  the  whole 
earthy  and  publish  in  every  place  that  Pythets 
had  gained  the  crown  in  the  Nemcan  games^  &c. 
Pindar^  as  was  natural^  gives  the  preference  to 
his  own  art^   poetry;  so  did  the  friends  of Pjr- 
theas:  and  Pindar's  works  are  now^  after  two 
thousand  years^  remaining  stilly  to  prove  that  they 
were  neither  of  them  mistaken. 

Those  conquerors,  who  could  not  attain  to  the 
honour  of  an  ode  on  their  particular  victory,  were 
obliged  to  take  up  with  one  made  by  Archilochus 
in  praise  of  Hercules,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Pindar^  and  his  scholiast,  it  was  customary  to 
sing  three  several  times  to  the  conqueror,  vis.  in 
the  stadium,  as  I  suppose,  at  the  time  of  bis  being 

b  See  hereafter  the  note  on  the  2nd  Isthmian  Odo  of  Pindar, 
c  Olymp.  Ode  is. 
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proclaimed  conqueror;  in  the  gymnasium;  and 
in  his  own  country^  at  the  solemnity  of  his  trium- 
phal entry  there.  Of  this  ode  nothing  has  come 
down  to  us  but  the  two  first  Terses,  preserved  by 
the  scholiast  of  Pindar  :  the  three  first  words  of 
which,  viz.  Q  KtikXhine,  xi^Tft,  O  glorious  victory 
hail!  seem  by  the  account  which  the  scholiast 
gives  of  this  ode,  to  have  been  the  only  ones  ap- 
plicable  to  the  Olympic  conquerors,  (the  rest  be- 
longing  to  Hercules,)  and  were  sometimes,  per* 
haps,  the  only  ones  made  use  of ;  especially  when 
the  chorus  consisted  of  none  but  the  friends  of  the 
conqueror  :  which,  as  many  of  these  conquerors 
were  not  rich  enough  to  hire  a  band  of  singers 
and  musicians,  must  have  often  been  the  case« 
To  supply  the  want  of  a  musician,  Archilochutf 
framed  a  word  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  harp, 
which  word,  (Tendla,  TntfiK?im,)  when  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  musician  present,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  chanted  forth,  and  was  answered  by  the 
rest  of  the  chorus  in  the  words  of  the  ode,  Q  KmK- 
)Jifmi,  O  gfariou$  victor,  ^c.  at  every  comma,  or 
pame  of  which,  this  burden  was  again  repeated, 
as  Pindar's  scholiast  informs  us,  from  whom  I 
have  taken  this  whole  account. 

To  perpetuate  the  glory  of  these  victories,  the 
Hdlaaodics  entered  into  a  pubKc  register -the 
names  of  the  conquerors;  specifying,  without 
doubt,  the  particular  exercise  and  cUm,  whether 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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of  men  or  boys,  in  which  each  had  been  victo- 
rious; together  with  the  number  of  the  Oijm- 
piad«  I  have  already  taken  notice  ia  another 
pbtce  of  the  glorious  distinction  paid  to  the  goo- 
querors  in  the  stadium,  by  marking  the  Olympiad 
with  their  names,  and  therefore  shall  say  nothing 
of  it  here,  but  shall  proceed  to  the  last^  thougii 
not  the  least,  honour  granted  by  the  Hellanodics 
to  the  conquerors  ;  and  this  was  the  privil^e  of 
having  their  statues  set  up  in  the  Altis,  or  sacied 
grove  of  Jupiter,  at  Oly mpia. 

Though  the  conquerors  themselves,  their  friends, 
and  sometimes  their  country,"^  were  at  the  expence 
of  these  statues^  yet  were  they  restrained  by  the 
Olympic  laws  from  indulging  that  too  common 
vanity  of  misrepresenting  the  size  and  stature*  of 
their  bodies,  and  obliged  to  make  their  statues  no 
bigger  than  the  life :  in  examining  of  which,  says 
Lucian,  the  Hellanodics  were  more  exact  than  in 
examining  the  candidates  themselves*  And  if 
they  found  any  in  this  particular  olSending  against 
the  truth,  they  punished  them  very  properly  with 
throwing  down  their  statues. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  Life  of  Chabrias,  says, 
that  in  imitation  of  that  general,  who  had  caused 
his  statue  to  be  made  in  a  peculiar  attitude,  ex- 

d  Paus.  1.  Ti.  e  Lucian.  Imag. 
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pressing  a  particular  position  of  the  boAy,  hy  tbe 
iovention  and  use  of  which  he  and  his  army  bad 
obtained  a  considerable  victory,  it  became  custo- 
mary with  the  conquerors  in  the  garaeSj  &c.  to 
represent  in  their  statues  the  attitudes,  habits,  &g. 
in  which  th^  had  gained  the  crown. 

Tlius}  for  instance,  the  statue  of  Damaretus/ 
who  was  the  first  that  obtained  the  victory  in  tbe 
race  of  armed  men,  is  described  by  Pausanias  with 
a  shidd,  a  helmet,  and  buskins,  tbe  proper  equi- 
page of  those  who  contended  in  tiiat  exercise : 
and  that  of  Ladas,  (an  eminent  racer)  made  by 
Myron,  as  eminent  a  statuary,  was  formed  in  the 
very  action  of  running ;  and  seems,  according  to 
^e  account  given  of  it  in  a  very  beautiful  Greek 
epigram,'  to  have  expressed  not  the  attitude  of 
the  body  only,  but  that  of  the  mind  also,  (if  I  may 
so  speak,)  tbe  hopes,  the  expectation,  tbe  assurance 
of  the  victory,  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  it  is 
going  this  moment,  cries  the  poet,  to  leap  from 
its  pedestal  and  seize  the  crown. 

But  the  conquerors  were  not  contented  to  con- 
secrate themselves  only  in  this  manner  to  fame 
and  Jupiter;  they  sometimes  set  up  Uie  statues 
of  their  charioteers,  and  even  of  their  horses^  aa 
may  be  seen  in  Pausanias;*;  aud  sometimes  they 

fPftu.l.vL  fAiith(d.LHi  bUk'ri. 
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dedicated  the  very  chariots  themsdves  in  whick 
thej  had  gained  the  victory :  an  instance  of  whichr 
I  have  quoted  in  a  former  section^  fironi  Pindar's 
fifth  Pyth.  Ode. 

It  is  plain,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Pbilos- 
trains,  cited  by  Fab.  Agon.  lib.  iii.  c.  12*  that 
this  privilege  of  a  statue  was  not  granted  to  those 
conquetors  who  were  of  mean  occupations,  or  had 
exercised  any  handicraft  trade. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  Pausanias  may  be  seen  a 
large  list  of  statues  erected  in  the  iUtiis  of  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  in  honour  of  those  conquerors,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves,  either  by  the  number 
or  the  singularity  of  the  victories.  A  Ust,  though 
too  large  to  be  inserted,  yet  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  Dissertation ;  as  tending,  not  only 
to  confirm  what  has  been  said  relating  to  the  sta- 
tues of  the  Olympic  conquerors,  but  also  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  Olym- 
pia ;  where,  besides  the  numerous  temples,  altars, 
and  images  of  gods,  there  was  to  be  seen,  even  in 
the  times  of  Pausanias,  an  almost  incredible  quan- 
tity of  statues  of  men,  boys,  horses,  Ac.  many  of 
them  mads  by  those  great  artists,  whom  no  one 
since  hath  over  pretended  to  excel. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Olympia,  and 
pass  with  the  conquerors  to  their  several  coun- 
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im»g  where  we  ahall  6nd  still  moce  honoufs,  mere 
advastageoiM  privil^es,  aod  more  euliBtantial  re- 
wards conferred  upon  thrai. 


The  public  honours  paid  to  them  upon 
returning  into  their  own  countries  were  very  ex- 
traordinaiy ;  and  such  as  not  only  equalled  the 
glory^  but  resembled  also  the  pomp  of  a  Roman 
triumph;  Mducb,  I  doubt  not^  indeed,  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  splendid  entries  of  these 
sacred  conquerors  into  their  own  cities. 

In  the  account*  which  Xiphiline>  the  abri(%er 
of  Dio  Gassius,  hath  written  of  the  triumphal  en- 
try of  Nero  into  Rome,  after  his  victories  in 
Greece,  are  contained  most  of  the  partaculaft  of 
this  ceremony.  I  shall  therefore  give  a  transia- 
tion  of  the  whole  passi^,  adding  to  it  such  fkr- 
ther  circumstances  as  I  find  mentioned  in  other 
airthors* 

*'  Wl^n  therefore  he  (Nero)  made  hi»  puMie 
' '  entry  intoi  Rome,  part  of  the  walls  was  thrown 
''  down^  and  a  lai^  breach  wis  madie  in  the 
'^gates^  upo»  an  infcMrmatioa  given  btm<  by  some 
'{ people^  that  it  vms  customary  to  have  lieth 
^^  those  things  done  for  such  who  had  obtained 
''  the  crown  in  the  sadted  games.     The  march 

i  Dio  CflMr.  iff  Neto. 
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f'  was  b^un  by  thdw  who  carried  the  wntni 
^^  crowns  which  the  emperor  had  gained.  Tiiese 
'^  wero  followed  by  others,  who  bore  upon  the 
''  tops  of  spears  little  tablets^  wherein  were  speci- 
'"^  fied  the  games,  the  particuhir  ccmtatt,  against 
*'  what  antagonists,  by  what  pieces  of  music^  and 
''  in  what  plays/  he  had  come  off  Tictorions  ;  to 
f '  each  of  which  was  added.  That  Nero  Caesv 
'.  ,was  the  first  Roman  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  who  had  been  proclaimed  victor  in  tfan 
''  contest.  Afterwards  came  the  emperor  himself, 
"  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  (the  very  same  which 
^/  Augustus  had  made  use  of  in  his  triumphs  for 
^'  the  many  glorious  victories  he  had  gained,)  in 
'^  a  robe  of  purple,^  embroidered  with  stars  of 
''  gold,  crowned  with  the  Olympic  olive,  and 
'^  holding  the  Pythian  laurel  in  his  hand,  and 
''  with  him  rode  the  harper  Diodorus.  In  this 
^r  manner,  attended  by  the  soldiers,  the  Roman 
'*  knights,  and  the  senate,  he  proceeded  through 
'^  the  circus  *"  (an  arch  of  which  he  had  caused 
^.to  be  demolished)  and  the  forum,  up  to  the 
f^capitol ;  and  from  thence  to  the  palace,*  and 
'/  the  temple  of  Apollo :  the  whole  citj  in  the 
mean  time  lighting  up  lamps  or  torches,  wear- 
ing crowns  and  ribbons,  and  burning  incense  ;^ 
"  while  all  the  multitude,  and  the  senators  in  par- 


k  Suet  in  Neio.  1  Ibid. 

m  n>i<l.  B  n>id.  o  Ibid. 
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''  ticular,  cried  out^^  *  Oua;  Olympic  conqueror  t 
"  ^  Oua^  Pythian  conqueror !  Augustus^  Augus- 
'' '  tus !  To  Nero  Hercules  !  To  Nero  Apollo  ! 
^  How  singular  ">  in  thy  glory !  The  only  one  who 
'  hath  passed  through  the  whole  circle  of  gamesj 
'■  and  come  off  victorious  in  them  all !  The  only 
^  one  from  the  banning  of  the  world !  Augus- 
^' ^  tus^  Augustus!  O  voice'  divine!  happy  are 
''  '  they  that  hear  thee !'  In  many  places  as  he 
'^  passed  along  there  were  victims  slain :  the 
"  streets  were  several  times  strewed  with '  saffron^ 
^'  and  birds^  ribbons^  and  confections  were  cast 
*^  into  them.  After  these  things  he  appointed 
''  chariot-races  in  the  circus^  whither  he  brought 
''  all  the  crowns  that  he  had  gained/  and  placed 
^'  them  round  the  Egyptian  obelisk.  These  were 
''in  number  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
'height/' 

That  it  may  not  be  imagined,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  magnifi'^ 
cent  procession  were  peculiar  to  NerOy  as  Em* 
peror  of  the  Worlds  I  shall  make  it  appear  front 
several  instances,  that  Nero  was  in  all  probability. 


p  So  it  is  in  the  original,  a  word  phrasiB. 

of  exclamation,  importing,  aa  ap-  r  Allading  to  the  victory  he  oli- 

pears  from  thia  passage,  the  same  tained  in  the  musical  and  poetical 

as  hnzsa  in  English.  contests  in  the  Pythian  games.' 

q  The  word  in  the  original  is  s   Suet,    in    Nero.   IngeHaetfue 

ncpco^ovJKiic,  which  cannot  be  ren-  ave«,  lemmici  et  bellaria, 

dered  into  English  but  by  a  peri-  t  Dio.  Cass,  in  Neso. 
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goyeraed  as  to  the  ceremonial  of  thia  triumplial 
entry>  by  what  was  done  on  the  like  occaaioBa  hf 
his  brother  conquerors  of  Greece.     He  aurpaased 
them  undoubtedly  in  splendour  and  magnificence. 
He  had  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  empiR^  the 
triumphal  chariot  of  Augustus^  the  Praetorian 
bands,  the  knights  and  senators  of  Rom^  fot  big 
attendants ;  and  the  metropolis  of  all  the  worM 
for  the  theatre  of  his  pomp. 

That  it  was  customary  for  the  sacred  con- 
querors to  make  their  entry  through  a  breach  in 
the  walls  is  evident;  not  only  from  the  above> 
cited  passage  of  Dio  Cass,  but  from  another  in 
the  Symposiacs  of  Plutarch/  where  a  reason  is 
assigned  for  that  custom,  viz.  That  a  city  which 
is  inhabited  by  men  who  are  able  to  fight  and 
conquer,  hath  little  occasion  for  walls. 

Vitruvius  informs  us/  that  the  conquerors  in 
the  sacred  games,  viz.  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth** 
mian,  and  Nemean>  were  accustomed  to  make 
their  entries  in  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses; 
and  Diodorus  Sic.^  speaking  of  Exaenetus  of 
Agrigentum,  who  in  the  92d  Olympiad  came  off 
victorious  in  the  Olympic  games,  says,  he  entered 
Agrigentum  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horsey  at- 
tended by  a  great  multitude  of  his  fellow -citizens ; 

u  See  also  Suet  in  Nero.  x  lib.  ix.  init.  y  Lib.  uii. 
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amoi^  whom   were  tbiee  faundrad  mounted  in 
to  maaj  chariots^  drawn  each  by  a  pair  of  white 


That  the  Olympic  conquerore  wore  embroi- 
dered garments,  may  he  eollected  from  a  pats^e 
in  Luciao ; '  thouj^h  it  u  not  so  clear  what  colour 
the  ground  of  tiiose  garmeats  was  of:  Faber* 
thinks  they  were  at  first  of  one  colour,  either 
white  or  purple,  and  that  they  were  not  worked 
or  embroidered  till  about  the  time  of  Lucian. 
But  as  Nero,  in  the  cavalcade  above  described, 
seems  to  have  been  governed  in  every  particalur 
by  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  on  the  like  occa- 
sion, Bod  aa  we  find  him  dressed  iq  a  purple,  or 
scarlet  robe,  embroidered  with  stars  of  gold,  we 
may  very  fairiy  conclude,  that  a  purple,  or  scarlet 
T^w,  embroidered,  tbou^,  perhaps,  sot  in  the 
same  pattern,  nor  with  so  rich  materials,  was  the 
triumphal  habit  of  an  Olympic  conqunor  before 
the  times  of  Lucian. 

Though  the  degree  of  servility  and  adulation, 
to  vrfiieh  the  Romans  were  at  this  time  urived, 
may  be  supposed  to  hare  carried  tiiem  to  some 
exceu  in  the  honours  paid  by  the  whole  city  of 
Rome  to  Nero  at  his  triumphal  entry;  such  as 
bumiog  incense,  slaying  victims,  strewing  the 


■  Id  Vila 
VOL.  II. 
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streets  with  saflfron^  &c.  as  he  passed  along :  ho- 
nours which  might  well  be  thought  due  to  him 
whom  the  senators-  in  their  acclamations  digni* 
fied^  and  as  it  were  deified^  by  the  titles  of  Her- 
cules and  Apollo ;  and  of  which  I  cannot  find 
any  instances  among  the  Greeks :  yet  the  custom 
of  carrying  lighted  lamps,  or  torches^  before  the 
sacred  conquerors^  is  mentioned  by  Chrysostooie  ;^ 
and  that  of  the  whole  city's  wearing  crowns  and 
ribbons^  is  shewn  by  Paschalius/  to  have  obtained 
universally^  among  the  Greeks  in  particular^  upon 
all  occasions  of  public  festivity,  among  which  are 
to  be  reckoned  these  triumphal  entries  of  the  sa- 
cred conquerors.  In  the  same  author  likewise 
we  may  leam^  that  it  was  usual  to  cast  upon  the 
conqueror^  as  he  passed  along^  herbs^  leaves^ 
flowers^  chaplets^  and  ribbons^  or  fillets,  (raiy/k^) 
which  two  last^  viz.  chaplets  and  ribbons,  were 
sometimes  presented  to  them  on  these  occasions 
by  their  private  and  particular  friends. 

We  have  seen  above^  that  Nero's  cavalcade 
proceeded  first  to  the  capitol^  and  then  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo ;  where,  doubtless,  he  oflTered  sa- 
crifices to  Jupiter,  the  patron  of  the  Olympic, 
and  to  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the  Pythian  games. 
And  in  this  I  think  it  highly  probable  (though  I 
cannot,  at  present^  support  my  opinion  by  any  po- 

b  Apud  Fab.  Agou.  1.  ii.  c.  10.        c  De  Corona,  I.  ii.  c.  11.  1.  vi.  c.  ti. 
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sitive  authorities)  tfaat  be  imitated  the  sacred  coo* 
querora  of  Greece;  whose  triumphal  cavalcades  I 
cannot  help  coDsidering  as  reli^oua  processioDS^ 
eadiog  with  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  either  to  the 
iatelary  deity  of  the  place,  or  to  the  patron  of  those 
games,  io  which  they  bad  gained  the  victory,  and 
perhaps  to  both.  If  we  look  upon  tbem  in  this 
light,  and  remember  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
country  of  the  conqueror  shared  with  him  in  the 
gloiy  accruing  from  his  victory,  we  shall  be  the 
less  surprized  at  finding  these  triumphs  accompa- 
nied with  so  much  solemnity  and  pomp.  They 
were  indeed  public  festivals,  in  which  the  whole 
state  was  conceroed ;  though  I  suppose  the  mag- 
nificence with  which  they  were  celebrated.  boM 
always  some  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  dignity 
of  the  conquerors  themselves,  or  of  their  friends, 
or  to  Uiat  degree  of  estimation  io  which  they 
stood  with  their  fellow-citizens.  To  one  or  other 
of  these  at  least  they  were  indebted  for  those  Odes 
which  were  written  purposely  for  them,  set  to 
music,  and  sung  by  a  chorus,  either  during  the 
procesHOD,  or  in  the  temples  of  the  deities,  or  at 
the  sumptuous  entertainments  made  on  these  oc- 
casions either  by  the  conquerors  or  their  friends. 
If  neither  the  conqueror  nor  his  friends  were  able 
or  willing  to  procure  a  particular  Ode  in  honour 
of  his  victory,  be  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  that  made  by  Archiloclius,  or  perhaps  with 
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a  part  of  it ;  as  I  have  beiote  observed  in  the  «c* 
count  which  hath  already  bem  given  of  thie  Ode 
from  the  scholiast  of  Pindar. 

How  sumptuous  these  entertainments  (ealM 
by  the  Chreeks  wunrfifM,  i.  e.  feasts  of  victory) 
sometimes  were^  and  with  how  much  emulatiM 
the  friends  of  the  conqueror  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  him^  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  stoiy^  toM  fay  Flo* 
tarch  in  the  Life  of  Phocion  :  Phocos,  the  eon  of 
that  great  man^  having  obtained  a  victory  in  the 
Panathenean  games^  and  being  invited  by  eeveml 
of  his  friends  to  accept  of  an  entertainment  on 
that  occasion^  Phocion  at  length  ended  the  dis- 
pute by  pitching  upon  one^  to  whom  he  thought 
that  preference  was  due«  But  when  he  caase  to 
the  feast,  and  saw  the  extravagant  preparations 
that  were  made  for  it>  and  among  other  things 
large  vessels  filled  with  wine  and  spices  set  befiMe 
the  guests  when  they  came  in,  to  wash  their  feet, 
he  said  to  his  8on>  '^  Phocus,  why  don't  you 
'  *  make  your  friend  desist  from  disbonourii^  your 
''  victory  ?" 

I  shall  finish  this  account  of  the  public  en- 
tries of  the  conquerors,  with  observing,  that  as 
among  the  Romans  every  victory  did  not  entitle 
a  general  to  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  so  neither 
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among  the  Cheeks  did  a  victory  in  any  games  (of 
which  the  niunber  in  Greece  cannot  easily  be 
reckoned)  entitle  the  conqueror  to  the  honour  of 
a  public  entry.  This  privil^e  was  confined  to  a 
few  only,  and  at  first  probably  to  those  only 
which  were  called  sacred^  namely^  the  Olympic^ 
Pythian,  Isthmian^  and  Nemean.  The  number 
of  these  games  (from  this  privilege  named  Isdas* 
tiet  Agones^  i.  e.  games  entitling  the  oooqueror 
to  a  triumphal  eatry)  seems  to  have  been  a(%er« 
wards  iacreased  by  the  authority  of  the  S4MBan 
eaiperorBj'  who,  besides  that  privilege,  annexed 
others  to  them  of  the  same  kind  with  those  sn- 
cientiy,  and  perhaps  origiiially»  appropriated  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  four  sacred  gmes*  What  these 
were  I  shall  n^w  proceed  to  shew. 

'  The  most  coosideiaUe  of  these  vras  the  stipend^ 
or  salary,  allotted  to  the  sacred  conqueion  by 
their  respective  cities,  which  became  due,  accord* 
ing  to  the  regulation  made  by  Trajaii^  firom  the 
time  of  their  public  eatry^  and  was  eontiAued  to 
them  for  the  remainder  af  their  lives.  It  appearfl^ 
indeed,  hy  Pliny's  letter  to  that  ^mpecor^  that  the 
conquerors  demanded  tiieir  salaries  from  the  time 
of  their  gaining  the  victory ;  and  perhaps  thqr 
feunded  their  demand  upon  the  ancient  practice 


d  See  Pliny's  epiBtle  to  Tnyan,  De  Uelastkis,  with  the  emperor's 
answer. 
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of  the  Greeks.     What  their  stipends  or  salarici 
amounted  to  at  their  first  institution  is  no  wlieft 
said ;  but  they  seem  to  haye  increased  in  proportioa 
as  the  fondness,  or  madness  rather^  of  tbe  Gneiam 
for  those  sacred  conquerors  increased^  till  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  might  become 
burthensome  to  the  public,  either  from  their  «• 
cess,  or  from  the  number  of  those  who  were  co- 
titled  to  them.    To  put  a  final  stop  to  this  grow- 
ing  evil,  among  his  own  people  at  leasts  Soloo,' 
the  great  l^slator  of  the  Athenians,  made  a  law, 
by  which  he  limited  the  annual  allowance  of  ao 
Olympic  conqueror  to  five  hundred  drachmae,  or 
sixteen  pounds  two  shillings  and  eleven  pence;' 
that  of  an  Isthmian  conqueror  to  one  hundred 
drachmae  only,  or  three  pounds  four  shillings  and 
seven-pence ;  and  so  of  the  others  in  proportion : 
which   Ir^  the  way  shews  the  great  preference 
given  to  the  Olympic  crown. 

In  Sparta,  indeed,  from  whence  Lycurgus  had 
bknished  gold  and  silver,  there  was  no  pecuniary 
reward  allotted  to  these  conquerors,  nor  any  pub- 
lic allowance  of  provisions,  as  there  was  in  all  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Athens,  till  it 
Was  either  changed  by  Solon  into  money,  or  raied 
by  him  at  the  sums  above-mentioned.  The  go- 
vernment of  Sparta  was  calculated  for  a  military 

•  Laert.  et  Plut.  in  Solone.  f  See  Arbutk.  Tables. 
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people  oaly,  sod  indeed  wai  properer  for  a  camp 
than  a  city;  the  rewards  were  of  the  same  kind^ 
rattier  honourable  than  lucrative.  What  that  was, 
which  was  conferred  upon  a  sacred  conqueror, 
and  how  higU^  it  was  valued  by  those  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  military  gloiy.  will  appear  by  the  answer 
of  a  Spartan/  who  at  the  Olympic  games  having 
been  tempted  by  the  ofl^  of  a  lat^  sum  of  money 
either  to  decline  the  contest,  or  yield  the  victory, 
refused  it;  and  being  questioned,  after  he  had 
vrith  much  difficulty  subdued  his  adversary,  what 
be  should  gain  by  that  victory  i  answered  with  a 
gmile,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  being  posted  be- 
fore my  king  in  battle. 

It  ought  not  to  be  concluded  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  Olympic  olive  was  lest  valued 
at  Sparta  than  at  Athens,  or  anj  other  of  the 
Greek  cities.  Lycurg^s,  the  lav^ver  of  Sparta, 
is  by  some  authors  said  to  have  joined  with  Ipbttus 
in  restoring  the  Olympic  games;  which  account, 
if  true,  puts  this  matter  out  of  all  question ;  and 
if  fitlse,  could  never  have  gained  credit,  had  the 
.Spartans  treated  the  Olympic  olive  with  contempt. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  list  of  Olympic  conquerors 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  several  Spartans ; 
and  in  Pausanias  an  account  of  many  statues 
erected  at  Olympia  in  honour  of  their  victoria ; 

g  Pint,  in  Ljetu^. 
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but  we  may  learn  what  opiiiion  the  Spartant  hi 
general  entertained  of  the  gloiy  of  ao  Oljmfk 
Tictorjr,  by  this  saying  of  a  I^Murtan  woniaD^^  who, 
while  she  was  engaged  in  a  public  procession^ 
hearing  that  a  victory  had  been  obtain^  over  the 
enemies  of  Sparta^  and  bdng  told  at  the  same  tine 
that  her  son  was  dead  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  battle^  instead  of  pulling  the  chaplet 
from  her  head^  and  shewing  any  signs  €t£  griefs 
gloried  in  the  news^  and  said  to  her  companion^ 
"  how  much  more  hoaourable  is  it  for  him  thus  to 
^'  die  in  battle^  than  to  live  and  gain  an  Olympic 
''  crown !"  as  if  she  had  said^  an  Olympic  victoiy 
is  esteemed  the  highest  honour^  but  I  think  it  more 
glorious  for  my  son  to  die  in  battle^  fighting  for 
his  country.    And  indeed  she  gave  the  preference 
where  it  was  due. 

Another  reward  conferred  upon  the  sacred  con- 
querors was^  the  honour  of  the  first  seat  at  all 
public  spectacles.  This  prerogative  is  mentioned 
in  a  poem  written  by  Xenophanes,  and  quoted  by 
Athenaeus ;  in  which  also^  besides  an  allowance 
of  provisions,  notice  is  taken  of  a  present  *  made 
to  them  by  the  public,  to  serve  as  a  monument  of 
their  glory.  What  these  presents  were  h  not 
said ;  it  is  probable  they  were  different  in  difierent 
places.     In  Cornelius  Nepos*^  we  read  of  crowns 

li  Plut.  in  Apophth.  Lnc>.  i  Dcipn.  lib.  x.  c.  2.  Kai  ^Cif>or  o  o« 

Kfi/iv/Vio*'  till,  k  In  Alcibiad. 
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of  gold  given  at  Athens  to  the  Olympic  conquer* 
ors :  perhaps  a  crown  of  gold  was  the  usual  pre* 
sent  of  that  city^  the  value  of  which  was  limited 
by  the  law  of  Solon  above-mentioned ;  for  that 
law  may  as  well  be  understood  to  relate  to  the 
presents  as  to  the  yearly  allowance  of  provisions 
made  to  the  sacred  conquerors  :  and  it  is  evident^ 
from  the  words  of  Xenophanes^  cited  by  Athe- 
naeus^  that  they  were  entitled  to  both. 

The  last  privilege  granted  to  the  sacred  con- 
querors^ which  was  an  immunity  from  all  civil 
offices^  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  Roman 
emperors ;  who  not  only  preserved  to  them  their 
aficient  rights,  but  added  others  from  time  to 
time :  among  these  was  the  exemption  just  men* 
tinned^  of  which  I  can  find  no  traces  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Neither  was  this  exemption 
granted  to  all  the  sacred  conquerors^  but  to  those 
only  who  had  gained  three  victories ;  as  appears 
from  the  following  rescript  of  the  emperors  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  :  ^^  Athletis  ita  demum^  si 
^'  per  omnem  aetatem  certassent^  coronis  quoque 
^'  non  minus  tribus  certaminis  sacri^  in  quibus  vel 
^'  semd  Romae^  seu  antiquae  Graeciae  merito  co- 
^'  ronati^  non  aemulis  corruptis  ac  redemptis  pro* 
f^.benhir^  civilium  munerum  tribui  solet  vacatio." 
This  rescript  is,  as  it  were>  the  text^  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  long  and  learned  work  of  Petrus 
Faber^  Pierre  du   Faur^  entitled  Agoaisticon'; 
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miraculous,  than  from  any  opinion  commoDlj  en- 
tertained^ tbat  diTine  honours  were  reallj  due  te 
the  merit  of  these  admited  conquerors.  Thejwert 
indeed  all  of  them  treated  with  great  reverence 
and  distinction^  set  above  all  other  mortals^  and 
almost  equalled  to  the  gods^  as  Horace  intimates 
in  these  words : 

Palmsque  nobilis 
Terrarum  Dominos  evdiit  ad  Deos. 

And  with  these  honours  and  rewards,  I  dare  saj  it 
will  be  thought^  they  had  more  than  sufficient 
reason  to  be  contented. 


SECTION  XVII. 
OF  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

Having  in  the  preceding  sections  given  the  best 
and  fullest  account,  tbat  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect^ of  the  original  establishment^  the  laws,  order^ 
and  economy^  of  the  Olympic  games,  together 
with  the  several  honours^  privileges^  and  rewards^ 
conferred  upon  the  sacred  conquerors  in  tlieir  re- 
spective countries^  I  shall  in  this  endeavour  to 
point  out  some  of  the  principal  emoluments^  ac* 
cruing  to  the  whole  Grecian  name  from  this  great 
political  institution  ;  which  under  the  title  and 
sanction  of  a  religious  festival^  attained  to  such  ai 
degree  of  reverence  and  esteem,  as  enabled  it  to 
subsist  above  a  thousand  years;  a  duration  ex* 
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ceediog  tbat  of  aoy  of  the  most  famous  empires 
and  commonwealths  of  tbe  ancient  world.     If 
during  this  long  term,  the  Grecians  do  not  appear 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  advantages 
offered  to  them  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  Olympic  games,  it  cannot  from  hence  be  con« 
eluded,  that  no  such  advantages  were  either  ori- 
ginally included  in  that  institution,  or  could  after- 
wards have  been  grafted  on  it ;  since  the  Grecians, 
though  they  seldom  wanted  a  sufficient  number  of 
lawgivers  and  philosophers,  whose  sagacity  enabled 
them  to  discover,  a$  their  virtue  prompted  them 
to  pursue  whatever  might  conduce  to  the  public 
good,  paid  but  little  deference  to  the  politics  of 
those  ^age  counsellors,  and  generally  kept  their 
attention  fixed  upon  the  particular  views,  which 
the  separate  interests  of  tbe  several  little  states^ 
into  which  they  were  divided,  or  the  factiong^ 
which  rent  those  little  states  into  different  parties, 
suggested ;    and  by  which  they  were  either  so 
blinded  as  not  to  see,  or  so  disjointed  as  never 
unanimously  to  concur  in  following  those  vrise 
schemes,  which  tended  to  unite  them  all  in  one 
great  body,  under  one  common  name.  Such  appa<» 
rently  was  the  tendency  of  that  law  of  the  01ym« 
piQ  games,  which  excluded  all  who  were  not  Gre- 
qijans  from  contending  in  them  ;  as  of  tbat  other 
also,  which  enjoined  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
among  all  those  states  of  Greece^  which  happened 
to  be  at  wur  with  each  other,  under  tbe  penalty  of 
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being  lefused  the  liberty  of  perfor miog  their  sacri- 
fices to  Jupiter  at  Oljmpia^  upon  that  his  solemn 
festival.  Of  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  these  laws 
the  Grecians^  indeed^  seem  to  have  been  so  little 
sensible^  as  to  have  drawn  from  them  scarce  any 
of  those  great  advantages^  which  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce ;  though  they  eagerly  and  uni- 
versally laid  hold  of  some  far  less  important,  sug- 
gested to  them  by  other  parts  of  this  institution. 
These  were  the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  games ; 
to  the  conquerors  in  which  the  Olympic  olive 
being  offered  as  an  honorary  reward,  soon  kindled 
among  the  several  states  of  Greece  such  an  emu- 
lation and  ardour  to  excel  in  all  the  various  exer- 
cises of  which  they  consisted,  that  there  was 
scarce  a  town  of  any  note,  either  in  Greece  itself^ 
or  in  the  colonies  of  Greek  extraction  settled 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  Ionian 
and  Aegean  islands,  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  there  was  not  a 
gymnasium,  or  school  of  exercise,  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  with  a  view  of  training  up 
their  youth  in  a  manner  that  best  suited,  as  they 
imagined,  to  make  them  useful  to  their  country. 
Neither  were  they  withheld  from  concurring  with 
this  part  of  the  great  political  institution  of  the 
Olympic  games  by  the  partial  considerations  above 
mentioned,  arising  from  the  different  and  incon- 
sistent views  and  interests  of  the  several  states, 
into  which  Greece  was  divided;  since,  though  the 
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citizens  of  every  Grecian  state  were  equally  ad- 
mitted to  contend^  if  duly  qualified,  for  tbe  Olym- 
pic crowOj  yet  was  every  state  left  at  liberty  to 
pursue  its  owo  particular  scbemes,  whether  of  am- 
bition or  security,  notwithstanding  tbe  temporary 
obedience  which  they  alt  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
Olympic  laws,  during  the  celebration  of  that  fes- 
tival. And,  therefore,  as  by  training  up  their 
yoiith  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  several 
states  of  Greece  perceived  they  were  able  to  qua- 
lify their  citizens  for  obtaining  the  Olympic  olive, 
upon  which  they  came  by  degrees  to  set  a  great, 
and  perhaps  too  great  a  value,  and  render  them 
at  the  same  time  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth 
in  those  wars,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  in 
which  every  state,  either  from  its  strength  or 
weakness,  was  almost  perpetually  engaged :  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  gymnastic  exercises  were  so 
cultivated  and  encouraged  by  the  Grecians  ;  and 
came  to  be  esteemed  by  them  as  the  princip^  part 
of  the  Olympic  institution. 


OF  GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 

A    DIALOGUE, 

Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Lucian. 


The  scene  is  laid  in  Athens,  in  a  gymnasium,  or  school  of  exercise ;  an 
«  exact  plan  and  description  of  which,  from  Vitruvius,  may  be  seen  in 
Mercurialis  de  Arte  Gymntutica^  but  which  is  too  long  to  be  here  in- 
serted. It  may  be  sufficient  to  obsenre,  that  these  gymnasiums^  or 
schools  of  exercise,  were  very  fpacious  buildings  of  a  square  or  ob- 
long  form,  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  porticos,  and  containing 
on  the  inside  a  large  open  area  for  the  exercises,  encompassed  like- 
wise with  porticos,  covered  places  for  exercise  in  bad  weather,  bftths, 
chambers  for  oil,  sand,  &cc.  a  stadium,  aiyl  groves  of  trees,  with  se- 
veral seats  and  benches  up  and  down ;  idl  contrived  fx  the  pleasure 
and  convenience  of  those  who  frequented  them,  either  on  account  of 
exercising  themselves,  seeing  Uie  exercises  of  othetB,  or  hearing  tke 
rhetoricians,  philosophers,  and  other  men  of  learning,  who  here  read 
their  lectures,  held  their  disputations,  and  recited  uieir  tevertl  per- 
formances, whether  in  prose  or  verse. 

SOLON  AND  ANACHAR8JS. 

^na.  T^ELL  me^  Solon,  ^hat  those  young  fel- 
lows are  about,  who  are  grappled  and  locked 
together  in  that  manner,  and  endeavouring  to  trip 
up  one  another ;  and  those  others^  who  roll  and 
tumble  in  the  mud  like  so  many  hog^,  and  squeeze 
and  throttle  each  other  till  they  are  almost  straD- 
g^ed.  But  just  now  I  saw  them  strip,  anoint  and 
rub  one  another  by  turns^  very  peaceably  and  like 
good  friends ;  when  all  on  a  sudden^  and  without 
any  offence  taken  as  I  could  perceive^  they  fell 
together  by  the  ears^  threw  tbeir  beads  in  each 
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exercises  of  the  caestus^  of  the  quoit,  and  leapiog*. 
Of  these  consist  our  games^  in  which  whoever 
conies  oflf  conqueror^  is  deemed  the  best  man^  and 
obtains  the  prize. -^Ana.  Pray,  what  may  those 
prizes  be  ? — Solon.  In  the  Olympic  gamefti  a 
crown  made  of  the  branches  of  a  wild  olive;  iin 
the  Isthmian^  of  the  branches  of  the  pine  tree ;  in 
the  Nemean^  of  parsley ;  in  the  Pythian^  of  las- 
rel ;  ^  and  with  us^  in  our  Paoathenaean  games^  a 
jar  of  oil,  made  from  the  olive  consecrated  to  Mir 
nerva.  What  do  you  laugh  at,  Anacharsis  ?  Is 
it  because  you  think  these  prizes  trifling  and  ridi* 
culous  ? — Jna.  Oh,  by  no  means,  Solon.  On  ibe 
contrary,  you  have  reckoned  up  a  parcel  of  mag- 
nificent prizes;  such  as  give  their  donors  gpood 
reason  to  value  themselves  upon  their  liberality v; 
and  such  as  are  extremely  worth  all  the  pains  and 
labours  that  people  undergo  to  obtain  them*— r 
Solon.  But,  my  good  friend,  we  do  not  singly  ner 
gard  the  prizes  tliemselves,  but  consider  them  «• 
tokens  and  ensigns  of  the  victory ;  the  glory  at- 
tending upon  which  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
conquerors.  For  this,  all  those  who  seek  for  ho- 
nour from  their  toils,  think  it  glorious  to  be 
kicked  and  cuffed,  since  without  trouble  it  is  not 
to  be  obtained :  on  the  contrary,  be  who  would 

b  In  the  original  it  is  irv^oX  ii  laurel,  in  Pindar  and  other  authon, 

fiijXa  T&v  Upwv  Tov  Biw,    Bat  as  is  given  to  the  cooqaeiofs  in  the 

the  learned  are  not  agreed  upon  Pythian  games,  I  chose  to  subiti- 

the  meaning  of  fiiiXa  in  this  and  tute  that  instead  of  translating  the 

other  passages,  and  as  a  crown  of  above-written  wofds. 
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you,  Solon,  that  amongst  us  Scythians,  if  anjr  man 
strikea  another,  throws  him  down>  or  tean  his 
garment,  be  would  be  grievously  fined  by  the 
elders,  though  the  injury  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  but  a  few  witnesaea ;  and  not  before  such  a 
nnllkude  of  people  as,  yeu  4Biy,  come  iogttlut  at 
the  Isthmian  and  Olympic  games.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  help  pitying  the  combatants  for  what 
they  undergo,  and  wondering  at  the  spectators, 
who,  you  tell  me,  come  togetlier  from  all  parts  to 
these  festivals,  n^lectiog  their  necessary  business, 
and  keeping  holiday  upon  no  better  a  pretence 
than  this.  Neither  can  I  conceive  what  plei 
there  is  in  seeing  fellows  beat,  wounded, 
against  the  ground,  and  mangled  by  one  another.-— 
Solon,  If  it  were  now  the  season,  Anacharsis, 
citfacr'of  the  Olympic,  the  Isthmian,  or  the  Pana- 
theoaean  games,  the  sight  of  what  passes  .there 
would  instruct  you,  that  it  is  not  witb<mt  good 
reason  that  we  concern  ourselves  so  seriously  with 
tiiese  matters.  For  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  give  you  so  strong  a  relish  of  the  pleasure 
arising  from  these  spectacles,  as  if,  seated  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  spectators,  you  yourself  beheld 
the  courage  of  the  combatants,  the  beauty  of  thrir 
bodies,  their  surprising  health  and  vigour,  tbeic 
admirable  ^ill,  their  indefatigable  strength,  tluii 
boldness,  their  ardour  and  emulation,  their  uncon- 
querable resolution,  and  unwearied  appUcatioa 
and  stdicitude  to  obtain  the  victory.    I  am  certain 
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then  approve  of  these  exercises^  and  the  emulation 
wherewith  we  endeavour  to  excel  in  them ;  and 
will  understand  that  there  is  much  profit  mingled 
with  these  labours^  though  now  you  think  them 
useless  and  impertinent. — Ana.  Indeed,  Solon^  for 
no  other  reason  did  I  come  from  Scythia  to 
Greece^  traversing  such  a  tract  of  country^  and 
passing  over  the  broad  and  stormy  Euxine^  but  to 
be  instructed  ioc  the  laws  of  the  Greeks ;  to  ob- 
serve their  manners,  and  study  the  best  forms  of 
government.  For  the  same  reason,  arqong  all  the 
Athenians^  and  all  other  strangers,  have  I  selected 
you  for  a  friend^  out  of  regard  to  the  reputation  I 
had  heard  of  your  having  composed  a  set  of  laws^ 
invented  the  best  rules  of  life^  and  introduced 
among  your  citizens  wholesome  disciplines  and 
regulations ;  and  framed  indeed  the  whole  system 
of  their  commonwealth.  Wherefore  you  cannot 
have  so  great  an  inclination  to  instruct  and  take 
me  for  your  disciple^  as  I  shall  have  pleasure  io 
sitting  by  you^  even  hungry  and  thirity  as  I  am^ 
and  hearing  you  discourse  as  long  as  you  can  hold 
out,  upon  laws  and  government. — Solon.  It  is  no 
easy  matter^  my  friend,  to  go  through  All  in  a 
short  time ;  but  you  shall  be  instructed^  by  de- 
grees^ in  some  particulars  concerning  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  the  duty  to  our  parents,  the  laws  of 
marriage^  &c.  And  as  to  what  relates  to  our 
youth,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ordered, 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  understand  what  is  right, 
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contest^  and  that  crown^  that  beatific  crown  I 
spoke  o£  But  my  discourse^  I  know  not  how^ 
has  overleaped  all  method^  and  led  me  to  mention 
those  things  firsts  which  are  transacted  in  the 
Isthmian^  the  Olympic^  and  the  Nemean  games. 
But  however^  as  wc  are  both  at  leisure^  and  you^ 
as  you  say,  are  desirous  of  hearings  we  may  easily 
run  back  to  the  beginnings  to  that  great  public 
contest ;  for  the  sake  of  which,  I  maintain^  all 
these  things  were  originally  instituted. — Ana,. 
Better  do  so^  Solon ;  besides^  the  discourse  will 
run  faster  off  when  reduced  to  method.  And 
perhaps  I  may  be  persuaded  in  a  little  time  not 
to  laughs  when  I  see  a  man  valuing  himself  upon 
his  olive  or  parsley  crown.  But  if  you  please^  let 
us  go  into  that  shady  place^  and  sit  down  upon 
those  benches^  that  we  may  not  be  troubled  with 
the  noise  of  those  who  are  hollowing  to  the  com- 
batants. Besides,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
very  well  bear  this  hot^  scorching  sun^  darting  so 
directly  on  my  bare  head ;  for  I  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  leave  my  bonnet  behind^  that  I  might 
not  appear  to  be  a  foreigner  by  my  dress.  It  is 
now  also  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  that  hot- 
test of  constellations^  by  you  called  the  Dog  Star^ 
sets  every  thing  on  fire,  and  makes  the  air  itself 
dry  and  parching;  especially  when  the  sun^  full 
souths  and  directly  over  our  heads^  darts  upon  us 
his  intolerable  beams :  wherefore  I  am  surprised 
to  see  that  yon,  who  are  now  in  ycars^  neither 
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sweat  with  heat  as  I  do,  nor  seem  at  all  disturbed 
at  it,  nor  loo^  about  for  a  shady  place  to  get 
under ;  but  on  the  contrary,  with  great  ease  and 
contentment  receive  the  sun. — Solan.  These  un- 
profitable toils,  Anacharsis,  these  continual  roll* 
ings  in  the  mud,  and  these  hardshij^s  and  labours 
that  we  endure  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  sand, 
serve  to  arm  and  fortify  us  against  the  darts  of  the 
sun ;  and  make  us  want  no  bonnet  to  keep  his 
beams  from  our  heads ;  but  let  us  go.  In  this 
conversation,  however,  you  must  not  look  upon 
all  I  say  as  law,  and  so  rest  satisfied  with  it ;  but 
whenever  you  shall  think  me  wrong,  contradict 
me  and  set  me  right :  in  which  case  I  shall  not 
fail  of  attaining  one  of  these  two  things,  either 
thoroughly  to  convince  you,  or  by  your  objections 
to  be  myself  made  sensible  of  my  own  errors. 
Upon  which  occasion  the  whole  city  of  Athens 
will  not  fail  to  acknowledge  her  obligations  to 
you,  since  in  instructing  me  you  shall  perceive 
you  oblige  her ;  from  whom  I  shall  secrete  no- 
thing, but  throwing  all  into  the  public  stock,  will 
say  to  the  people.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  indeed 
gave  you  laws,  such  as  I  believed  would  be  most 
serviceable  to  the  state :  but  this  stranger  here, 
pointing  to  you,  Anacharsis,  this  Scythian,  who  is 
a  wise  man,  hath  overthrown  all  my  knowledge, 
and  hath  taught  me  better  doctrines  and  better 
institutions :  wherefore  let  him  be  recorded  as  a 
benefactor  to  your  state,  and  let  his  statue  in  brass 
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be  erected  near  the^  image  of  Minerva^  among 
those  heroes  from  whom  our  Athenian  tribes  derive 
their  names.    And  assure  yourself^  that  the  Athe- 
nians will  never  be  ashamed  to  learn,  even  from  a 
foreigner  and  a  Scjthian^  what  shall  be  expedient 
for  them. — Anai  This  is   what  I   have  always 
heard,  that  you  Athenians  were  much  given  to 
irony.     For  how  should  I,  a  wanderer,  who  have 
always  lived  in  waggons,  perpetually  moving  from 
place  to  place,  who  never  dwelt  in  any  city,  nor 
ever  saw  one  till  now,  how  should  I  be  able  to 
discourse  upon  government,  and  teach  a  people^ 
as  old  as  the  earth  they  live  on,  and  who  for  these 
many  ages  have  inhabited  this  most  ancient  city, 
under  good  and  wholesome  laws  ?    Much  less  can 
I  instruct  thee,  Solon,  Who  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, as  they  say,  have  applied  yourself  to  that 
most  useful  science,  of  knowing  how  a  state  may 
be  best  administered,  and  what  laws  are  fittest  to 
.render  it  flourishing  and  happy.    But,  however,  I 
will  obey  your  orders  as  a  legislator,  and  contra- 
dict you  where  I  shall  think  you  mistaken,  that  I 
myself  may  be  more  thorouglily  informed.     But 
see,  we  are  now  got  out  of  the  sun  into  the  shade, 
and  here,  upon  these  cold  stones,  we  may  sit  very 
pleasantly,  and  with   great  conveniency.     Now 
begin  your  discourse,  and  tell  me  how,  even  from 
childhood,  you  manage  and  exi^rcise  your  youth, 
•o  as  out  of  this  mud  and  these  labours  they  come 
fojcth  goo4  and  valiant  men;  as  also  how  this 
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same  sand,  and  these  tumblings  and  rolling^^  can 
conduce  ijo  make  them  virtuous ;  for  this  is  what 
I  hare  all  along  principallj  wanted  to  know.  For 
the  other  matters^  you  shall  teach .  me  as  occasion 
offers.  But  praj  remember^  Solon^  that  jou  Bre 
talking  to  a  foreigner;  by  which  I  mean^  that 
your  aiguments  must  be  neither  intricate  nor 
long;  for  if  they  run  into  any  lengthy  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  remember  the  beginning. — Solon.  You 
yourself^  Anacharsis^  will  be  better  able  to  judge 
when  I  become  obscure^  or  wander  idly  and  ua- 
profitably  from  my  subject ;  in  either  of  which 
cases  you  have  full  liberty  to  interrupt  me^  to  put 
in  what  you  please^  and  to  cut  roe  short.  But  if  I 
shoot  neither  beyond  nor  beside  the  mark,  you 
will  have  no  reason  to  object  to  the  length  of  my 
discourse.  This  is  the  constant  practice  of  tlie 
court  of  the  Areopagus^  which  takes  cognizance 
of  capital  causes.  For  when  the  judges  are  sitting 
on  the  hill  of  Mars  upon  any  trials  relating  to 
murder^  wilful  maiming,  or  setting  fire  to  an 
house,  the  parties  have  leave  to  plead,  and  speak 
by  turns,  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendaat 
themselves,  or  orators  whom  they  hire  to  plead  for 
them.  And  while  they  speak  to  the  purpose,  the 
court  suffers  and  hears  them  patiently.  But  if  any 
one  pretends  to  make  a  long  preamble  to  his 
speech,  with  a  view  of  inclining  the  judges  to  his 
cause  ;  or  attempts  to  raise  compassion'^or  aggra* 
vate  matters  from  any  circumstance  foreign  to  the 
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point  in  question  (a  practice  very  frequent  among 
youthful  orators)  the  crier  going  to  him^  silences 
him  forthwith,  not  suffering  him  to  trifle  with  the 
court,  or  involve  the  cause  in  words ;  that  the 
judges  may  have  nothing  before  them  but  the 
plain  and  naked  fact.  In  like  manner,  Anachar- 
sis,  I  constitute  you  my  judge  upon  this  occasion  ; 
agreeably^  therefore,  to  the  practice  of  my  own 
court,  give  me  a  patient  hearing/ or,  if  you  find 
me  playing  the  orator  upon  you,  command  me  si- 
lence. As  long  as  I  keep  strictly  to  my  subject, 
there  will  be  no  harm  if  I  draw  out  my  discourse 
into  some  length,  for  we  are  not  now  conversing 
in  the  sun,  that  you  need  be  uneasy  should  I  be  a 
little  tedious.  This  shade  is  thick,  and  we  are  en- 
tirely at  leisure. — Ana.  What  you  observe,  Solon, 
is  very  right,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
TOur  short  digression^  by  which  you  have  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  practice  of  the  Areopagus ; 
a  practice  truly  admirable,  and  becoming  upright 
judges  who  purpose  to  give  judgment  according 
to  truth.  But  now  to  the  other  matters :  and 
since  you  have  constituted  me  a  judge,  I  shall  in 
hearing  you  observe  the  method  followed  by  that 
court. — Solon.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place 
for  you  to  hear,  in  a  few  words,  what  w^  under- 
stand by  a  city  and  citizens.  By  a  city  then  we  do 
not  mean  the  buildings,  the  walls,  the  temples, 
and  the  harbours ;  all  these  we  look  upon  at  a 
kind  of  body,  stable  and  immoveable,  fitted  for  the 
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reception  of  the  inhajoitants^  in  whoni^  at  the  ani- 
mating soul,  we  place  the  whole  power  and  au- 
thority  of  fulfilling,  ordering,  commanding,  and 
preserving  every  thing.  Upon  this  persuasion  we 
take  care,  as  you  see,  of  the  body  of  the  city,  to 
render  it  within  as  beautiful  as  may  be,  by  adorn- 
ing it  with  buildings ;  and  to  secure  it,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  without,  by  walls  and  ramparts. 
But  our  first  and  principal  concern  is  how  to 
make  our  citizens  virtuous  in  mind  and  strong  in 
body ;  for  such  men  are  most  likely  to  live  de- 
cently and  orderly  together  in  time  of  peace^  and 
in  war  to  guard  the  city,  and  preserve  it  free  and 
happy.  The  care  of  them  in  their  infancy  is  left 
to  their  mothers,  their  nurses  and  tutors ;  with 
directions  to  bring  them  up  and  instruct  them  in 
all  the  parts  of  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  education. 
But  as  soon  as  they  come  to  understand  what  is 
right  and  commendable,  when  a  sense  of  shame, 
bashfulness,  diffidence,  and  a  love  of  virtue,  begins 
to  spring  in  their  minds ;  and  when  their  bodies 
are  become  sufficient  to  endure  toil  and  labour, 
their  joints  and  members  campact,  and  more 
firmly  knit  together,  they  are  then  taken  and  in- 
structed as  to  their  minds  in  other  branches  of 
learning,  and  taught  in  another  manner  to  accus- 
tom their  bodies  to  hardships  and  fatigues.  For 
we  are  by  no  means  of  opinion,  tliat  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  be,  either  in  mind  or  body>  those  things 
only  that   nature   made  us.     Either  part  of  us 
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stands  in   need  of  discipline  and  instruction^  by 
means  of  which  the  good  that  is  in  us  may  be  ren- 
dered much  better^  and  the  bad  amended  and  re- 
dressed.    An  example  of  our  proceeding  may  be 
taken  from  the  constant  practice  of  gardeners^ 
who^  while  the  plants  are  low  and  tender^  cover 
and  fence  them  rounds  to  keep  them  from  being 
injured  by  the  winds  ;  but  when  their  stems  grow 
large  and  strongs  they  prune  away  their  superflui- 
ties, and  expose  them  to  be  shaken  and  agitated 
by  the  winds,  in  order  to  render  them  the  more 
fruitful.     To  rouse  and  exercise  their  minds,  we 
begin  with  teaching  them  music  and  arithmetic, 
to  form  their  letters  in  writing,  and  in  reading  to 
pronounce  them  clearly  and  exactly.    As  they  ad- 
vance, we  rehearse  to  them  the  sayings  of  wise 
men,  the  actions  of  former  times,  and  other  useful 
lessons,  dressed  out  in  metre,  that  they  may  the 
better  retain  them,  in  their   memories.     Ry  this 
means,  hearing  perpetually  of  brave  and  virtuous 
actions,  they  are  incited  by  degrees,  and  provoked 
to  a  desire  of  imitating  them,  that  their  names  in 
like  manner  may  be  sung  and  admired  by  poste- 
rity.    In  which  kind  of  poetry  we  have  many 
pieces  written  by  Hesiod  and  Homer.    When  they 
now  draw  towards  an  age  fit  to  be  admitted  into 
public  offices,  and  it  becomes  ^expedient  for  them 
to  think  of  concerning  themselves  with  the  afiairs 
of  government — but  these  matters,  perhaps^  are 
foreign  to  my  purpose,  which  was  to  explain  the 
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intention  of  the  bodily  exercises  in  which  we  think 
proper  to  employ  them,  and  not  those  of  the 
mind;  wherefore  I  impose  silence  upon  myself, 
without  waiting  for  the  crier^  or  the  orders  of  you 
my  judge;  who^  out  of  civility  and  respect,  as  I 
suppose,  sufier  me  to  go  on  prating  thus  idly 
about  matters  nothing  to  the  purpose. — Ana. 
Tell  me,  Solon,  hath  the  court  of  the  Areopagus 
found  out  no  proper  punishment  for  those  who 
pass  over  in  silence  such  things  that  are  most  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  ? — Solon.  I  cannot  guess 
why  you  ask  me  that  question. — Afia.  Because, 
omitting  to  acquaint  me  with  the  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  mind,  which  I  esteem  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  the  best  worth  hearing,  you  are  going 
to  relate  matters  of  much  less  importance^  bodily 
toils  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

Solon.  Calling  to  mind,  Anacharsis,  what  was 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  conversation,  I  was 
not  willing  to  wander  from  my  subject,  lest  by 
saying  too  much  I  should  perplex  your  memory  ; 
but,  if  you  think  proper,  I  will  run  over  these 
matters  in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  leaving  a 
more  exact  disquisition  of  them  to  another  opporr 
tunity.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  their  minds 
a  proper  tone  and  harmony,  we  instruct  them  in 
our  laws ;  which  being  written  in  a  large  and 
fair  character,  are  publicly  exposed  to  the  perusal 
of  every  one,   who,  from  their  ordinances^  may 
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learn  what  is  to  be  done^  and  what  to  be  avoided. 
We  then  introduce  them  into  the  societies  of 
good  and  worthy  men^  (such  as  we  call  sophists 
^d  philosophers^)  from  whose  conversation  they 
learn  to  speak  pertinently  and  properly,  to  act 
fairly  and  justly^  to  live  tc^ther  like  fellow- 
citizens,  to  attempt  no  misbecoming  action,  to 
pursue  what  is  commendable,  and  to  refrain  from 
all  kinds  of  violence.  Besides  all  this,  we  carry 
them  for  their  instruction  into  the  public  theatres ; 
where  in  the  fables,  both  of  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, are  set  before  them  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
former  iimes ;  that  they  may  avoid  the  one  and 
emulate  the  other.  To  our  comic  writers  we 
allow  the  liberty  of  ridiculing  and  abusing  such 
citizens  as  they  know  to  be  guilty  of  any  base  or 
unworthy  action.  And  this  we  do  as  well  for 
their  own  sakes,  who  by  such  kind  of  reprimands 
may  be  made  better,  as  for  the  many,  who  may 
be  warned  by  their  means  to  avoid  the  censure 
due  to  the  like  offences. — Ana.  I  have  seen  those 
same  tragedians  and  comedians,  as  you  call  them, 
Solon,  those  fellows  with  heavy  high-heeled  bus* 
kins,  and  robes  all  over  laced  with  gold ;  who 
wore  most  ridiculous  vizors,  with  monstrous 
gaping  mouths,  within  which  they  make  a  most 
horrid  bellowing,  and  strut  about  in  those  odd 
kind  of  shoes,  I  cannot  imagine  how,  without 
falling :  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  at  the  time 
when  you  celebrated  the  festival   of  Bacchus. 
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Your  comedians  were  shorter^  not  mounted  up  so 
high^  and  more  like  men  ;  neither  did  they  roar 
so  loud  :  but  their  vizors  were  more  ridiculousj 
and  set  the  whole  theatre  a  laughing.  Whereas, 
when  those  other  tall  fellows  appeared,  the  au- 
dience listened  to  them  with  most  dismal  faces, 
pitying  them,  as  I  suppose,  for  dragging  after 
them  those  monstrous  shackles. — Solon.  It  was 
not  the  actors,  good  Anach  arsis,  whom  they  com- 
miserated ;  the  poet,  in  all  likelihood,  had  set 
before  them  some  old  melancholy  story,  and  put 
into  the  mouths  of  his  tragedians  some  doleful 
speeches,  by  which  all  the  audience  was  moved  to 
tears.  You  observed,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time, 
some  people  playing  upon  flutes,  and  others 
standing  in  a  circle,  and  singing ;  which  music 
and  songs,  Anacharsis,  are  by  no  means  useless  ; 
for  all  these  things  tend  equally  to  whet  and  ani- 
mate the  minds  of  our  young  men^  and  make 
them  better.  As  to  our  manner  of  exercising  their 
bodies,  which  you  seemed  desirous  of  knowing, 
it  is  this  : — as  soon  as  their  bodies  are  become  a 
little  compact  and  firm,  we  strip  them  naked,  and 
accustom  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  open  air, 
familiarizing  them  with  all  seasons,  that  they  may 
neither  grow  uneasy  or  impatient  with  heat,  nor 
shrink  and  yield  to  the  extremity  of  cold :  aAer 
this  we  anoint  and  mollify  them  with  oil,  to  ren- 
der them  more  supple  ;  it  being,  in  our  opinions, 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  our  bodies,  while  thev 
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yet  partake  of  life^  should  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  oil,  when  leather^  that  is  nothing  but  a  dead 
hide,  by  being  rubbed  and  softened  with  it^  be- 
comes more  tough  and  durable.  On  the  other 
hand^  contriving  various  kinds  of  exercises,  and 
appointing  masters  in  each  of  them^  we  cause  our 
young  men  to  learn^  some  of  them  the  exercise  of 
the  Caestus^  others  that  of  the  Pancratium^  that 
they  may  be  accustomed  to  endure  pain  and  toil ; 
to  brave  a  blow^  and  not  turn  their  backs  for  fear 
of  being  wounded :  whence  there  arise  two  very 
considerable  advantages,  for  in  the  first  place  our 
youth  by  these  means  become  more  intrepid  and 
bold  in  danger^  and  less  careful  of  their  persons ; 
and  are  in  the  next  place  rendered  more  healthy 
and  vigorous.  Those  who  are  instructed  in  the 
exercise  of  wrestlings  learn  from  thence  to  fall 
without  any  hurt^  to  rise  nimbly^  to  push  and 
grapple  with  their  adversaries,  to  twist  and  turn 
thcm^  to  squeeze  them  till  they  are  almost  stran- 
gled, and  lift  them  from  the  ground.  Qualities 
that  without  doubt  have  their  uses ;  the  chief  of 
which  is^  that  their  bodies,  thus  kept  in  continual 
exercise,  become  more  robust  and  less  liable  to  be 
injured.  The  second  advantage^  and  that  no  in- 
considerable one^  is^  that  being  perfect  and  expert 
in  these  matters^  they  will  not  be  at  a  loss,  should 
they  ever  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them  in 
war.  For  it  is  evident  that  such  a  man,  if  he  be 
grappled  with  his  enemy,  willy  by  his  skill  in  trip- 
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ping,  more  readily  throw  him  down  ;  or  if  be  be 
fallen  himself,  will  know  how  to  rise  again  with 
great  ease  and  celerity.     For  all  these  exercises, 
Anacharsis,  are  established  with  a  final  view  to 
that  contest^  which  is  decided  by  the  sword;  since 
through  their  means  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
shall  be  supplied  with  better  soldiers^  especially 
as  by  softening  their  naked  bodies,  and  inuring 
them  to  labour,  we  not  only  make  them  healthier 
and  stronger,  but  lighter  also  and  more  lithesome 
to  themselves,  though  heavier  at  the  same  time, 
and  moce  unwieldy  to  their  antagonists.  *  You 
guess  by  this  time,  I  do  not  question,  what  sort  of 
fellows  they  are  likely  to  prove  in  arms,  who  even 
naked  are  wont  to  strike  a  terror  into  their  ene- 
mies; whose  bodies  are  neither  overloaded  with 
flesh,  pallid  and  inactive,  nor  meagre,  white,  and 
livid,  like  those  of  women,  almost  putrified,  by 
being  kept  always  from  the  air  ;  shivering,  apt 
with  the  least  motion  to  run  down  with  sweaty 
and  panting  beneath  the  burthen  of  an  helmet, 
especially  if  the  sun  ^hine  hot,  as  he  does  at  pre- 
sent,  from  the  south.     Fine  soldiers  these  for  ser- 
vice, who  can  neither  endure  drought  nor  dust ; 
whom  the  sight  of  blood  throws  into  disorder; 
and  who  die  away  with  fear  before  they  come 
within  the  reach  of  a  spear,  or  feel  the  swoid  of 
the  enemy  !  whereas  our  tawny,  sun-burnt,  hard- 
favoured  youth,  that  seem  full  of  spirit,  vital  heat, 
aqd   manly   vigour,   have  their  bodies   in   such 
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proper  order^  as  on  the  one  hand  to  be  neither 
drj  nor  shrivelled^  nor  too  stuffed  or  heavy  on  the 
other ;  but  keeping  them  within  due  limits,  they 
waste  away^  by  sweatings  all  superfluous  and  use- 
less fleshy  and  strenuously  preserve^  without  the 
mixture  of  any  unsoundness^  whatever  conduces 
to  render  them  strong  and  active.  For  these  ex* 
ercises  operate  upon  our  bodies  like  a  winnowing- 
fan  upon  corn ;  blowing  away  the  chaff  and  straw^ 
and  separating^  cleanings  and  heaping  up  the 
grain ;  the  consequence  of  which  is^  that  they 
become  healthy^  and  able  to  go  through  a  great 
deal  of  labour  and  fatigue.  Besides^  that  such  a 
one  is  a  long  time  ere  he  begin  to  sweaty  and  is 
seldom  or  never  faint.  For,  to  return  once  more 
to  our  comparison  of  the  corn^  let  any  one  take 
jBre  and  cast  it  into  the  grain^  and  into  the  chaff 
and  straw^  I  dare  say  the  latter  would  take  fire 
much  the  soonest ;  while  the  former  would  kindle 
by  degrees,  neither  producing  any  great  flame^  nor 
blazing  up  at  once^  but  burning  slowly  and  at 
bottom^  would  be  a  considerable  time  before  it 
was  all  consumed :  such  a  constitution  of  body^ 
in  like  manner  attacked  by  any  toil  or  sickness^ 
would  not  be  soon  affected  by  it^  or  easily  sub- 
dued :  the  inward  parts  being  all  sounds  and  in 
good  condition^  and  the  outward  so  well  fortified 
against  all  attacks  of  that  kind^  as  not  easily  to 
receive  any  injury  from  the  assaults  either  of  cold^ 
or  of  the  sun  himself.     And  as  to  their  enduring 
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fatigue,  a  constant  stream  of  inward  warmth^  col- 
lected as  it  were  long  before^  and  kept  in  reserve 
against  a  necessary  occasion,  furnishes  them  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  spirit  and  vigour^  and  ren- 
ders them  almost  indefatigable :  for  their  having 
previously  inured  themselves  to  toil  and  labour, 
increases  instead  of  diminishing  their  strength; 
which  by  being  agitated,  constantly  grows  the 
faster.  Besides  all  this,  we  exercise  our  youth  io 
running,  accustoming  them  not  only  to  hold  out 
through  a  long  course,  but  to  perform  it  with  the 
utmost  expedition  ;  for  which  purpose  we  endea- 
vour to  make  them  light  and  nimble.  Neither 
are  these  races  performed  upon  hard  or  solid 
ground^  but  in  a  deep  sand,  which  sliding  away 
and  yielding  perpetually  to  the  tread,  allows  them 
no  sure  footing,  either  to  rise  upon  their  feet,  or  to 
set  them  down  firmly.  They  are  exercised  also  in 
leaping  over  a  trench,  perhaps,  or  whatever  happens 
to  be  in  their  way ;  in  the  performing  of  which, 
they  fill  their  hands  with  great  pieces  of  lead  : 
after  this,  they  contend  with  each  other  in  dart- 
ing, and  trying  who  shall  cast  his  spear  the  far- 
thest. You  saw  lying  in  the  gymnasium  a  lump 
of  brass,  circular,  and  not  unlike  a  small  shield, 
but  without  a  handle  or  thong.  You  tried  (o 
take  it  up,  and  found  it  very  weighty,  and  difficult 
to  be  laid  hold  of,  by  reason  of  its  smoothness  ; 
this  they  toss  into  the  air,  and  try  who  shall 
throw  it  to  the  greatest  distance,  and  surpass  the 
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rest  of  his  competitors ;  and  tliis  exercise  not  oolj 
strengthens  the  shoulders^  but  gives  a  spring. and 
vigour  even  to  the  eitreme  parts.     Novr  as  to  the 
mud  and  sand^  virhich  at  first  appeared  to  you  wo 
mighty  ridiculous^   you   shall  hear,   Anacharsit^ 
wherefore  they  are  spread  in  the  place  of  exercise. 
The  first  reason  is,  that  the  competitors  may  fall 
soft  and  without  danger  ;  who  might  hurt  them- 
selves by  falling  upon  hard  ground.    The  next  it, 
to  promote  that  slipperiness  occasioned  by  a  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  sweat,  which  made  you  liken 
them  to  eels,  and  which  is  neither  useless  nor  ri* 
diculous,  but  exceedingly  conducive^  on  the  con- 
trary, to  render  them  strong  and  vigorous.     For 
under  these  circumstances  they  are  necessitated  to 
take  a  fast  and  firm  hold  of  one  another,  to  pre- 
vent their  slipping  away;  and  you  must  by  no 
means  think  it  an  easy  matter  to  lift  from  the 
ground  a  man  who  is  all  over  oil,  and  mud,  and 
sweat,  by  the  help  of  which  he  is  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  fall  and  glide  away  from  your  em- 
braces.    All  these  things,  as  I  said  before,  are  of 
use  in  war;  whether  it  be  necessary  to  take  up 
speedily  and  bear  out  of  the  battle  a  wounded 
friend,  or  seize  upon  an  enemy  and  carry  him  off 
in  your  arms  :  for  this  reason  the  exercises  we 
propose  to  them  are  always  carried  to  an  excess ; 
that,  having  been  accustomed  to  harder  things^ 
they  may  perform  easier  matters  with  less  diffi- 
culty.    The  sand  we  make  use  of  for  a  quite  dif- 
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ferent  purpose^  namely,  io  take  away  the  slipperi 
ness  occasioned  by  the  oil ;  for  as  in  the  oiiii 
they  are  practised  to  hold  fast  an  adTersary,  as 
sisted  by  the  lubricity  of  his  body  to  escape ;  ii 
the  sand  they  learn  to  get  away,  even  when  the] 
are  so  strongly  and  so  firmly  held,  that  one  woulc 
think  it  almost  impossible  to  break  loose.  Wi 
receive  also  this  farther  benefit  from  the  sand ; 
for  being  thrown  over  our  bodies  when  they  arc 
in  a  sweat,  it  not  only  prevents  immoderate  pers- 
piration, and  by  that  means  enables  us  to  hoM 
out  the  longer,  but  keeps  us  also  from  being  in 
jured  by  the  winds  blowing  upon  us  while  ouj 
pores  are  open  ;  besides,  it  carries  away  with  ii 
all  kind  of  filth,  and  renders  the  body  more  sleel 
and  shining.  And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  sei 
before  you  one  of  your  white-skinned  fellows, 
that  has  always  lived  under  cover,  and  any  one  ol 
these  who  have  been  bred  here  in  the  gymnasium, 
washing  ofi*  his  mud  and  sand,  and  ask  you  which 
of  the  two  you  would  wish  to  resemble.  I  an 
confident  you  would  choose  at  first  sights  without 
making  any  experiment  of  the  deeds  of  either 
you  would  choose,  I  say^  without  a  moment's  he 
sitation,  that  compact  and  well-ordered  frame  o\ 
body,  rather  than  that  other  delicate  complexion, 
softened  and  melting  almost  with  luxury  and 
cockering,  and  looking  white,  as  well  from  the 
scarcity  of  blood,  as  from  its  retiring  all  to  the 
inward  parts. 
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Tbese^  Anacharsis^  are  the  exercises  ia  which  we 
educate  our  youths  and  by  the  means  of  which  we 
hope  to  make  them  strenuous  defenders  of  their 
country;  under  whose  protection  we  ourselves 
may  live  in  liberty,  get  the  better  of  our  enemies 
if  they  attack  us,  and  become  so  formidable  to 
our  neighbours  around,  that  they  may  all  stand  in 
awe  of  us,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  pay  us 
tribute.  ^  In  peace  too  we  doubt  not  to  find 
them  the  better  for  our  instructions  ;  neither  in- 
clined to  emulate  one  another  in  base  and  shame* 
ful  actions,  nor  through  the  want  of  employment 
turning  themselves  to  riot  and  debauch  :  these 
exercises  affording  them  continual  occupation, 
and  filling  up  all  the  vacancies  both  of  their 
thoughts  and  time.  And  in  this,  Anacharsis, 
consists  the  public  good  and  happiness  of  a  state, 
to  have  its  youth  perpetually  busying  themselves 
in  useful  and  commendable  employments,  so  as  to 
be  equally  fitted  and  prepared  either  for  peace  or 
war. — Ana.  Therefore,  Solon,  when  your  enemies 
come  to  attack  you,  smearing  yourselves  over 
with  oil  and  sand,  you  march  forth  in  that  man- 
ner to  assault  them  with  your  fists ;  and  most  cer- 
tainly they  have  great  reason  to  be  afraid  and  run 
away,  lest,  as  they  stand  gaping,  you  may  chance 
to  fill  their  mouths  with  sand,  or  jumping  round 
them  you  may  get  upon  their  backs,  and  then 
twisting  your  legs  about  their  bellies,  choke 
them  with  placing  your  elbows  upon  their  throals 
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underneath  their  helmets.  And  supposing*  \ 
should,  as  they  will  unddtibtedly,  attack  jou  i 
their  bows  and  spears^  those  weapons  can  have 
more  effect  upon  you  than  upon  so  mftny  stati 
because  of  your  being  so  burnt  and  hardened 
the  sun^  and  so  abounding  with  blood«  For  be 
neither  chaff  nor  straw^  you  will  not  be  soon  i 
ceptible  of  a  wound  ;  and  if  you  should,  aft< 
considerable  time  and  with  much  difficulty^ 
wounded,  it  must  be  a  deep  and  grievous  g 
indeed,  that  draws  a  little,  and  but  a  little^  bl 
upon  you.  This,  I  thinks  is  what  you  say,  un 
I  entirely  mistake  your  argument.  Or^  perbs 
upon  such  an  occasion^  you  will  arm  yoiirsel 
with  all  the  equipage  of  your  tragedians  and 
medians ;  and^  if  you  go  forth  to  battle^  put 
their  grinning  head-pieces^  to  make  yoursel 
terrible  to  your  enemies^  and  scare  them  m 
your  frightful  faces.  And  pray  do  not  for 
those  same  high-heeled  buskins^  which  will  pre 
very  light  for  you,  should  you  have  occasion 
run  away.  Or  if  you  are  in  pursuit  of  the  enei 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  escape  y 
coming  after  them  with  such  mighty  stri< 
Consider  then^  Solon,  whether  ail  these  pn 
things  be  not  trifling  amusements,  flt  only 
such  young  fellows  as  love  idleness,  and  ha?c  r 
thing  better  to  do.  To  be  really  free  and  hapj 
you  stand  in  need  of  other  kinds  of  schools,  a 
of  the  only  true  exercise,  that  of  arms.     Neit 
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must  this  contest  be  carried  on  in  sport  with  one 
another,  but  with  an  enemy,  where  danger  may 
teach  you  courage.  Wherefore  laying  aside  your 
oil  and  sand^  instruct  your  young  men  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  bows  and  javelins  :  not  putting 
into  their  hands  such  light  darts  as  are  to  be  car- 
ried away  with  every  puff  of  wind  ;  but  a  weighty 
spear,  that  whizzes  as  it  flies,  or  a  stone  that  is  as 
much  as  they  can  lift ;  and  a  sword^  a  target  on 
their  left  arms^  a  breastplate,  and  a  helmet.  As 
you  now  are,  your  safety  seems  to  me  owing  to 
the  favour  of  some  god^  who  has  saved  you  hi- 
therto from  perishing  by  the  attack  of  a  few  light- 
armed  soldiers.  Should  I  now  draw  the  little 
sword  that  I  carry  here  at  my  girdle,  and  singly 
fall  upon  all  your  young  fellows  therc^  I  leave  you 
to  guess  whether  I  could  not  make  myself  master 
of  the  gymnasium,  merely  by  shouting,  while  they 
would  all  scamper  away,  not  one  of  them  daring 
to  look  upon  a  naked  sword ;  and  I  in  the  mean 
time  should  die  with  laughing,  to  see  them  creep- 
ing round  the  statues,  hiding  behind  the  pillars, 
weeping  and  trembling.  Their  bodies  would  not 
then  appear  so  ruddy  as  you  see  them  at  present^ 
but  turn  pale,  and  take  a  tincture  from  their  fear. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  your  profound  peace,  that 
you  cannot  stand  the  sight  even  of  the  plume  of 
an  hostile  helmet. — Solon.  The  Thracians,  Ana- 
charsis,  who,  headed  by  Eumolpus,  made  war 
upon  us,  and  those  Amazonian  horse  of  yours, 
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^bo  under  the  conduct  of  HippoKta  attu 

our  city,  and  all  those  other  people  who  I 

tried  us  in  the  field,  never  spoke  of  us  in 

manner:   neither^   my  good  friend^   ought 

to  have  imagined  that  we  go  out  unarmed 

battle^  because  our  youth  perform  their  ezerc 

naked,  in  which^  as  soon  as  they  are  perfect, 

teach  them  the  management  of  their  arms  ; 

they  handle  them,  I  can  assure  you,  not  a  v 

the  worse  for  having  learned  the  other. — J 

And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  school  in  wl 

you  teach  the  exercise  of  arms  ?  for  I  have  f 

nothing  like  it  in  the  city,  though  I  have  been 

over  it. — Solon.  But  if  you  continue  among 

for  any  time,  Anacharsis,  you  will  find  that  ei 

man  is  well  furnished  with  arms,  which  we  n 

.use  of  when  there  is  occasion,  as  well  helmet 

caparisons  and  horses,  and  horsemen  too  ;  alo 

one  fourth  part  of  the  citizens  consisting  of  ho 

men : — though  we  think  it  needless  in  time 

peace  always  to  carry  arms  and  wear  a  sw 

On   the   contrary,    whoever    is  discovered   ^ 

arms,  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  assemblies  ol 

people,  is  liable  to  be  fined.     You  Scythians^ 

deed,  are  to  be  excused  for  going  always  arr 

considering  that  you  not  only  dwell  in  an  c 

country,  in  which  you  are  perpetually  exposes 

sudden  invasions  and  surprizes,  but  are  coostai 

at  war  with  one  another.     An  enemy,  before 

are  aware,  may  fall  upon  you  in  your  sleep,  ( 
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you  out  of  your  wa^ons^  and  cut  your  throats. 
Thus  your  mutual  distrust  of  one  another^  and 
your  not  living  together  under  any  certain  laws 
or  government,  makes  it  necessary  for  you  always 
to  carry  arnis^  that  they  may  always  be  in  rea- 
diness to  defend  you  in  case  of  an  attack. — Ana. 
You  deem  it^  therefore,  Solon^  quite  needless  to 
wear  a  sword  when  there  is  no  occasion^  and  are 
for  saving  your  arms^  lest  they  should  be  spoiled 
by  handling;  for  which  reason  you  lay  them  up 
carefully  till  you  want  to  use  them  :   and  yet, 
without  being  compelled  to  it  by  any  urgent 
reason,  you  exercise  and  batter  the  bodies  of  your 
young  men,  exhaust  them  with  continual  sweats 
ings,  and  prodigally  pour  into  the  dirt  and  sand 
that  strength  which  you  ought  to  husband  and 
reserve  against  it  necessary  occasion. — Solon.  You 
seem,  Anacharsis,  to  consider  bodily  strength  in 
the  same  light  as  you  do  wine,  or  water,  or  any 
other  liquid  ;  and  to  be  afraid,  lest  in  the  agita- 
tion of  these  exercises  it  should  leak  out  of  the 
vessel  imperceptibly,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  a 
hollow,  dry,  and  empty  body.     But  the  case  is 
quite  otherwise :    the  more  you  draw  it  off  in 
exercises,  the  faster  it  flows  in  ;  according  to  the 
fable  of  the  Hydra,  (if  you  have  ever  heard  it,) 
who  in  the  room  of  one  head  that  had  been  cut 
off,  had  always  two  others  immediately  sprouting 
up.    A  body,  indeed,  never  inured  to  labour,  nor 
braced  by  exercise,  and  that  has  not  a  suflScient 
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strength  of  constitution,  iwould  quickly  be  impaired 
and  destroyed  by  toil.     Between  which  and  the 
former  there  is  the  same  diflerence  as  between  a  fine 
and  a  lamp ;  the  former  is  kindled  and  increased^ 
and  set  into  a  blaze,  by  the  same  blast  of  wind  by 
which  the  latter,  for  want  of  being  sustained  bj 
a  due  supply  of  fuel,  is  soon  extinguished. — Ana. 
I  do  not  rightly  understand  you,  Solon  ;  your  ar- 
guments are  too  subtle,  and  require  a  more  ac- 
curate attention,  and  a  sharper  penetration  than 
I  am  master  of.     But  this  I  would  fain  know, 
^  what  is  the  reason  that  in  the  Olympic^  Isthmian, 
Pythian,  and  your  other  games,  at  which,  yon 
tell    me,   there   is   always   a  great  concourse  of 
people  to  see  the  youth  perform  their  exercises, 
you  never  have  a  combat  of  armed    men ;  but 
bring  them  there  naked,  for  the  spectators  to  see 
them  kicked  and  cuffed  about,  and  then  to  the 
conqueror  you  give  a  branch  of  laurel  or  wild 
olive.     The  reason  why  you  do  this  is  certainly 
worth  knowing. — Solon.  We  imagine,  Anacbar- 
sis,   that  they  will  apply  themselves   with  more 
eagerness  to  their  gymnastic  exercises,  if  they  see 
those  who  excel  in  them   honoured  upon  these 
occasions,  and  proclaimed  conquerors  in  the  pre- 
sence   of  all  Greece.     For  the  same  reason,  as 
they  appear  there  naked,  they  take  care  (bat  they 
may  not  be  disgraced,  to  have   their   bodies   in 
good  order,  and  to  render  themselves  in  all  re- 
spects  worthy   of  the  victory  :  neither  are  the 
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prizes,  as  I  said  before,  mean  and  trifling :  to  be 
applauded  hj  all  tbe  spectaton^  to  be  distin- 
guished and  pointed  out,  as  a  man  that  has 
proved  himself  tbe  best  among  all  the  joutb,  hk 
rivals,  is  surely  no  inconsiderable  reward.    Hence 
also  manj  of  the  spectators,  who  are  of  an  age 
proper  for  these  exercises,  and  whose  hearts  are 
not  a  little  animated  with  these  thii^,  retom 
home  enamoured  of  toil  and  virtue.    And,  in- 
deed>  Anacharsis,  if  you  take  out  of  human  life 
the  love  of  glory,  what  virtue  can  a  man  expect 
to  find,  or  who  will  be  fond  of  performing  any 
splendid  action  ?   And  now  you  may  be  aUe  to 
form  some  judgment  to  yourself,  what  sort  of  men 
they  are  likely  to  prove  in  arms,  and  %hting  for 
their  country,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
gods,  who,  for  the  sake  of  an  olive  or  a  laurel 
crown,  contend  even  naked  vrith  so  much  eager* 
ness  for  the  victory.     What  would  you  say,  if 
you  bdbeld  the  battles  of  our  quails,  and  our  fight* 
ing  cocks,  and  the  no  small  earnestness   with 
which  we  attend  to  them.     You  would  laugh 
most  assuredly,   especially  when  you  were  in- 
formed that  we  do  this  in  obedience  to  a  law,  by 
which  all  our  youth  are  ordered  to  be  present^ 
and  to  view  these  little  birds  maintaining  the 
battle  to  their  latest  gasp.     Neither  is  it  ridi« 
culous,  considering  that  in  the  mean  while  there 
steals   imperceptibly  into  our  hearts  a  certani 
promptitude  to  face  danger,  that  we  may  not 
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shew  ourselves  less  generous  and  less  intr 
than  cocks^  and  yield  <he  victory  through  ai 
ability  to  bear  wounds,  and  toil,  and  bardsl 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  make  trial  of  our  ji 
in  arms,  and  see  them  wounding  one  anotl 
for,  besides  that  it  is  barbarous  and  savage 
would  be  very  ill  husbandry  indeed  to  idassi 
thus  in  sport  our  best  men,  whose  valour  mi 
better  be  employed  against  an  enemy*  But  si 
you  tell  me,  Anacharsis,  that  you  intend  to  tn 
over  all  Greece,  remember  when  you  come 
Lacedaemon,  not  to  laugh  at  the  Spartans, 
conclude  that  they  are  labouring  in  vain,  w 
you  behold  them  in  the  theatre  fighting  i 
banging  one  another  for  a  ball ;  or  in  a  place 
compassed  on  all  sides  with  water,  dividing  tb 
selves  into  two  battalions  and  attacking  e 
other  naked,  till  either  the  troops  of  Hercules 
those  of  Lycurgus  (for  so  those  two  battalions 
called)  drive  the  other  out  of  the  inclosure, 
force  them  into  the  water.  After  which  ther 
peace  between  them,  and  no  man  strikes  a  bl 
But  more  particularly  have  a  care  of  laugt 
when  you  see  the  children  whipped  at  the  al 
and  streaming  down  with  blood,  their  fathers 
their  mothers  being  present  all  the  while,  i 
instead  of  grieving  at  such  a  sight,  urging  tl 
children  with  threats  to  bear  the  lashes,  besee 
ing  them  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible  aga 
the  pain,  and  endure  tbdr  miseries  with  couri 
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And  indeed  many  have  died  under  the  trials  dis- 
daining to  give  out  in  the  presence  of  their  rela- 
tions while  they  had  any  life  left^  and  to  shew 
any  weakness  for  their  bodies.  And  in  honour  of 
these  have  the  Spartans  erected  statues  at  the 
public  chargls.  Wherefore^  when  you  see  all 
this^  conclude  not  that  they  are  mad«  nor  say  that^ 
without  any  necessity^  they  torment  themselvet, 
not  compelled  to  it  either  by  a  tyrannical  master 
or  an  enemy.  Lycurgus^  their  legislator,  could, . 
without  doubt,  have  given  many  good  reasons 
why  he  chose  to  afflict  them  in  this  manner^  hav- 
ing no  intentions^  either  as  an  enemy^  or  out  of 
ill-will^  to  waste  and  consume  their  youth.  His 
design,  on  the  contrary^  was  to  render  those^  upon 
whom  was  to  depend  the  safety  of  their  country, 
as  hardy  and  brave  as  possible,  and  superior  to  all 
kinds  of  evil.  And  certainly  you  yourself  may 
well  imagine^  without  being  told  it  by  Lycurgus, 
that  such  a  Spartan,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
taken  by  the  enemy  in  war,  would  never,  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  lash,  divulge  the  secrets  of 
his  country ;  but  smiling  would  endure  the  tor- 
ture, and  strive  with  the  executioner  which  should 
be  first  tired. — Ana.  Pray,  Solon,  was  Lycurgus 
himself  scourged  in  his  younger  days,  or  did  he 
produce  these  pretty  youthful  inventions  of  his  at 
an  age  that  excluded  him  from  undergoing  them 
himself? — Solon.  He  framed  his  laws  in  his  old 
age^  after  his  return  from  Crete,   where  he 
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resided  for  a  considerable  iixat^  having  heard 

the  Cretans  were  governed  by  exeelleDt  h 

given  them  by  Minos  the  son  of  Jupitti .-^-i^ 

Why  ihen^  Solon«  do  not  you  follow  the  exan 

of  Lycurgus^  and  scourge  your  youth  ?  for  ti 

are  wholesome  things^  and  worthy  your  in 

tion. — Solon.  Because^  Anacharsis^  the  exeri 

we  have  are  suflScient  for  our  purpose^  and  of 

own  growth ;  and  we  do  not  think  fit  to  bor 

/rom  strangers. — Ana.  That  is  not  the  reason; 

truth  is>  you  are  sensible  what  it  is  to  be  scoui 

nakedj  with  your  hands  raised  up  above  i 

head,  and  thaf  without  any  benefit  accruing  i 

it,  either  to  yourself  or  your  country.   Wherei 

if  I  should  happen  to  be  at  Sparta  at  the  tim 

their  performing  these  disciplines,  the  peop] 

doubt,  will  immediately  knock  me  on  the  I 

for  laughing  at  those  fools^  who  suffer  tbemse 

to  be  whipped  like  a  parcel  of  knaves  and  thie 

And,  to  say  truth,  a  government  that  can  a^ 

of  such  ridiculous  things,  stands  in  need  of  a| 

dose  of  hellebore. — Solon.  Think  not^  how< 

my  good  friend,  because  you  plead  withou 

adversary,  of  prevailing  against  them  in  theii 

sence,  and  condemning  them  unheard.     You 

find  men  in  Sparta  able  to  reply  to  your  ol 

tions,  and  give  you  a  reasonable  account  of  i 

proceedings.     But  since  I  have  gone  througl 

your  request^  many  of  our  customs,  which,  h 

f  ver>  you  seem  not  entirely  to  approve,  it  ca 
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sure  be  tboogbt  uorMsomible,  if  I  iesife  you,  in 
return,  to  explain  to  me  the  manner  in  which  you 
Scythians  exercise  your  youth  ;  what  schools  you 
have  for  their  education,  and  how  you  make  them 
good  and    valiant    men.*— ^fui.    Your  request, 
Solon,  is  very  reasonable :  you  slull  have  an  ac- 
count of  our  Scythian  customs/  plain  and  simple 
ones,  perhaps,  and    very   much  difiering   from 
yours ;  for  we  do  not  so  much  as  strike  a  man  a 
blow  upon  the  face^  such  cowards  are  we.     But 
be  they  as  they  will,  you  shall  hear  them.    If  you 
please,  however,  we  will  a^ourn  our  conversation 
till  to-morrow,  that  I  may  not  only  think  at  lei^ 
sure  upon  what  you  have  said,  but  muster  up  in 
my  own  mind  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.     For  the 
present  let  us  6tiish  here,  for  it  grows  toward 
evening. 


From  what  is  set  fort^  under  the  character  of 
Solon  in  the  preceding  dialogue,  the  reader  may 
perceive  with  what  view  the'  founders  of  the 
Olympic  games  proposed  their  olive  chaplet  as  a 
reward  to  those  who  excelled  in  any  of  the  .gym- 
nastic exercises.  How  well  they  were  seconded 
by  the  legislators  and  governors  of  the  several 
states  of  Greece,  may  be  collected  from  the  great 
honoursi,  privileges,  and  immunities  bestowed  on 
the  sacred  conquerors  in  their  respective  coun* 
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tries ;  all  which  demomtrate'  the  high  opinion 
entertained  by  all  the  Greciaiig  of  the  utility  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises.  Of  this  Plato  himself 
was  so  sensible^  that  he  delivers  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  every  well-iconstituted  republic  onght,  by 
oflering  prizes  to  tlie  conquerors,  to  encourage  aH 
such  exercises  as  tend  to  increase  the  strength  and 
agility  of  the  body^  as  highly  useful  in  war.  That 
such  was  the  general  tendency  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  will  easily  be  admitted;  and  that  the 
two  qualities  just  mentioned  were  very  proper  to 
be  cultivated  in  a  soldier,  will,  I  believe,  as  easily 
be  allowed  by  those  who  consider  the  manner  of 
fighting  practised  among  the  Grecians.  Their  ar- 
mies for  many  ages  consisted  chiefly,  if  not 
.wholly^  of  infantry ;  cavalry,  either  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  horses,  or  from  their  ignorance  in  ma- 
naging them,  having  been  late  introduced  among 
them,  as  I  have  before  observed.  Their  arms 
were  swords  and  spears,  bows  and  slings  being 
not  of  general  nse.  Hence  in  all  their  battles  the 
two  armies  came  always  to  a  close  engagement, 
in  which  strength  and  agility  of  body  could  not 
but  be  greatly  serviceable  to  every  soldier  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  whole  army  in  general,  as  well 
for  offence  and  defence,  as  for  other  purposes; 
such  as  seizing  on  an  enemy,  or  bearing  off  a 
wounded  friend,  expressly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
dialogue  of  Lucian.  This  whole  matter  is  set 
in   its   proper  light  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Sympo- 
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giacs/  or  Table  Talk ;  wbere^  id  answer  to  {he 
questioD,  Whicb  was  the  most  ancieiit  of  the 
gymnastic  exercises  ?  started  bjr  some  of  the  com- 
pany^ be  observes,  that  as  tbey  were  all  originally 
copied  from  what  was  practised  in  war,  and  in* 
tended  to  prepare  and  fit  men  for  it,  it  is  to  bd 
concluded  that  boxing  was  the  first,  wresiling  the 
second,  and  rumUng  the  last :  since  in  a  battle 
the  first  business  of  a  soldier  is  to  strike  aad 
ward ;  the  next,  when  the  armies  come  to  a  closer 
engagement,  and  %ht  hand  to  hand,  is  to  push 
and  throw  down  the.  enemy ;  the  last,  to  pursoe 
or  fly.  And  he  tells  ns  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Thebans  were  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  their 
superior  skill  and  practice  in  the  art  of  wrestlings 
for  the  famous  rictory  obtained  by  them  o?er 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Leuctra.  An  exercise  in 
which,  as  we  learn  from  another  passi^  in  the 
same  author,**  Epaminondas,  as  soon  as  he  con- 
ceived the  generous  design  of  fireeing  hk  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  l^iartay  took  caie  to  have  his 
fellow-Gitisens  well  instmctod,  ftequently  match- 
ing them  with  Spartans,  and  taking  occasion  from 
their  victories  in  the  gymnasium,  to  encourage 
them  n6t  to  dread  those  adversaries  in  the  field, 
whom  they  had  found  to  be  so  much  inferior  to 
them  in  strength. 

a  lab.  it.  QmmA  ff.  b  !•  Petopida. 
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The  Greeks,  as  I  have  said,  were  distfil 
into  several  pettjr  independent  states^  v 
strength  and  security  depended  wholly  upoi 
number  of  men  which^  upon  occasion,  they 
able  to  bring  into  the  field*  The  principal  ot 
therefore,  of  every  government  was«  to  make 
number  as  large  as  possible.  To  this  end,  s 
4>ne  was  exempted  from  serving  bis  couoti 
war,  every  man  of  free  condition,  (for  slaves 
•ot  admitted  into  their  armies,  unless  on  ver^ 
traordinary  emergencies,)  from  the  highest  t 
lowest^  was  from  his  youth  trained  up  in  si 
manner,  as  by  them  was  judged  most  condi 
to  that  purpose ;  that  is,  in  Jearning  and  ] 
tising  the  gymnastic  exercises  :  by  which,  th 
they  were  not  directly  instructed  in  the  mai 
ment  of  their  arms,  yet  they  were  inured  to 
and  rendered  hardy,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  a< 
qualities  which,  however  little  regarded  amoi 
at  present,  were,  by  the  wisest  men  among  the 
dans,  esteemed  absolutely  necessary  in  a  sol 
And,  indeed,  this  attention  to  the  rendering  c 
bodies  of  their  citizens  healthy  and  robust, 
by  some  of  them  carried  even  to  a  vicious  ex< 
so  far  as  to  lead  them  to  neglect  or  overlook 
other  matters,  of  at  least  equal,  if  not  suf 
importance  to  a  well-constituted  govemri] 
instances  of  which  might  easily  be  produced 
the  famous  institutions   of  Lycurgus,  and 
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from  the  no  less  famous  commonwealth  of  Plato : 
in  both  which  many  absurdities,  indecencies,  and 
imraoralitieSj  eveii  of  a  ver^  heinous  nature,  were 
■Mowed  of,  merel}'  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  the 
state  with  a  race  of  strong  and  healthy  citizens. 

But  in  pursuing  this  point  of  the  gymiiastie 
exercises,  esteemed  w  beneficial  to  the  public,  and 
for  that  reason  so  cultivated  and  encouraged  in 
all  the  great  games  f>f  Greece,  as  well  as  in  those 
celebrated  in  every  state  and  city,  the  Grecians  at 
length  fell  into  an  error,  into  which  many  states 
asd  communities,  as  well  as  private  people,  both 
before  and  since,  have  fallen,  even  in  matters  of 
more  serious  coocernmeDt.  Th^  came  to  mts' 
take  the  means  for  the  end.  For  by  over-rating 
the  victories  obtained  in  the  gymnastic  exncises,  . 
and  rewarding  the  conquerors  with  greater  ho- 
nours than  were  in  reason  due  to  them,  they  io 
time  caused  those  victories  to  be  considered,  by 
the  multitude  at  least,  as  the  final  objects  of  their 
ambition.  Whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  numbers 
among  tbem,  instead  of  being  made  good  soldiers, 
became  only  eminent  athletes ;  and  that  course  of 
education,  which  was  set  on  foot  with  a  view  of 
making  every  man  useful  to  his  country,  tended 
to  render  many  not  only  useless  on  those  occa- 
sions, in  which  the  exigences  of  the .  common- 
wealth might  require  the  assistance  of  all  its 
members,  but  even  burthensome  to  the  public: 

YOh.  IL  Mm 
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every  city  being,  if  not  by  law^  at  least  by  a 
tomi  grown  in  length  of  time  equivalent  to  a  ! 
obliged  to  maintain  the  gymnastic  conquerorf 
the  rest  of  their  lives. «  But  this  was  not  the  o 
nor  the  heaviest  inconvenience  that  arose  from 
too  great  encouragement  given  to  the  athletes: 
which  term  I  understand  those  who  followed 
practised  the  gymnastic  exercises  as  a  science 
profession  :  an  abuse  which  began  in  Greec 
little  before  the  times  of  Plato,  as  we  learn  f 
Galen/  who  every  where  inveighs  most  biti 
against  it:  insomuch  that  he  will  not  allow 
athletic*^  art  a  place  among  those  which 
styled  liberal^  and  even  refuses  it  the  honoun 
title  of  gymnastic  ;  a  title  in  which  some  pe< 
affected  io  dress  it  out.  The  reasons  of  the 
dignation  which  this  learned  physician  exprc 
against  the  athletes,  are  principally  founded 
the  pernicious  efl^ects  of  the  regimen  observed 
them,  many  of  which  he  enumerates;  and  c 
eludes  all  with  saying,  that  mankind  ought 
hate  and  detest  a  profession,  the  excellenc) 
which  consists  only  in  disordering  the  nat 
constitution  of  the  body,  and  ruining  that  kin< 
strength  and  vigour,  which  qualifies  a  man  U 
useful  to  his  country,  by  introducing  one  of 
other  kind,  which  can  only  tend  to  make  bii 
burthen  to  it.   He  adds,  that  upon  many  occasi 

c  Ad  Thrasybul.  c.  S3. 

d  See  MoiiB.  Burette's  1  M6m.  sar  les  Athletes. 
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he  had  found  himself  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
some  athletes  of  eminence^  who  had  gained  several 
prizes :  this  sort  of  men^  continues  he,  not  being 
fit  to  undergo  either  the  fatigues  of  trayelling  or 
those  of  war^  and  still  less  proper  for  ciyil  em- 
ployments^ or  the  toils  of  agriculture :  in  shorty 
neither  good  for  counsel  nor  execution. 

Euripides^  in  one  of  his  satyrical  pieces^  a  frag- 
ment of  which  is  preserved  bjr  Athenaeus^*  speaki 
of  the  athletes  with  the  same  virulence  and  con- 
tempt :  and  Plutarch  compares  them  to  the  pil- 
lars of  a  gymnasium,  as  well  for  the  qualities  of 
their  minds^  as  for  those  of  their  bodies ;  and  in 
one  place  ^  he  confesses^  that  nothing  had  so  much 
contributed  to  the  efieminacy  and  servility  of  the 
Greeks  as  this  abuse  of  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
which  had  rendered  them  unfit  for  military  duty, 
and  had  caused  them  to  prefer  the  qualities  of  an 
excellent  athlete  to  those  of  a  good  soldier, 

■ 

But  I  must  here  repeat  what  I  hinted  at  in 
another  place,  on  occasion  of  a  passage  thiere 
cited  from  the  same  author,  in  his  Life  of  Philo- 
poemen,  that  this  heavy  charge  against  the  ath- 
letes falls  with  the  greatest*  weight  upon  those 
who  exercised  themsdves  in  (he  Caestus  and  Pan- 
cratium, their  regimen  being  the  most  liable  to 

e  Deip.  1.  %.  c.  3.  f  De  Sanit  tuenda. 
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all  the  pernicious  consequences  enumerated 
Galen,  and  the  most  opposite  to  that  of  a  soldi 

But  without  taking  into  the  account  all  the 
conveniences  just  now  insisted  on,  in  manj 
which  the  athletes  were  joint  sufferers  with 
state^  it  was  certainljr  a  considerable  prejudice 
the  public^  to  have  any  number  of  men  called 
from  their  own  occupations  and  afiairs,  from 
duties,  civil  and  military,  from  commerce  s 
agriculture,  not  to  mention  the  studj  of  the  libc 
arts  and  sciences,  to  the  practice  of  a  professi^ 
in  which,  to  arrive  at  any  perfection,  tbej  m 
consume  their  youth,  their  health,  and  fortui 
and  become  chargeable  to  their  friends  and  co« 
try,  (over  which,  says  Laertius,^  they  seem 
their  victories  to  triumph,  rather  than  over  tli 
antagonists,)  and  by  which  they  contributed 
the  lowering  of  the  value  of  a  crown,  origini 
intended  for  the  encouragement  of  those  only,  vi 
by  the  same  qualities,  which  entitled  them  to 
were  rendered  serviceable  to  their  country: 
crown,  for  the  obtaining  of  which,  however  gl< 
ous  and  sacred,  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ingenui 
spirit  might  well  disdain  to  enter  the  lists  witl 
professed  prize-fighter.  And  by  these  means  w 
all  the  salutary  views  of  those,  who  first  institu< 
the  public  games,  in  great  measure  disappointe 

g  In  Solon. 
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and  the  benefits  naturallj  growifig  out  of  a  proper 
and  moderate  use  of  the  gymnastic  exercises^  con* 
verted  into  mischiefs  bj  the  intemperate  and  short- 
sighted folly  of  the  Greeks;  who^  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  Pindar^  neglecting  the  mark,  and 
aiming  to  throw  their  arrow  too  far^  over-strained 
and  broke  the  bow.  An  evil^  which  seems  to 
have  been  foreseen  and  provided  against  by  Solon 
and  Lycurgus^  the  wise  lawgivers  of  their  tvto 
greatest  commonwealths,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon. 
The  former  of  whom,  by  limiting  the  reward  of 
an  Olympic  conqueror  to  no  very  consideraUe 
sum,  endeavoured  to  check  the  immoderate  ardour 
of  his  countrymen  for  the  gymnastic  exercises ; 
and  the  latter  not  only  forbade  his  Spartans  to 
contend  in  the  caestus  and  pancratium  ;  but^  by 
rewarding  a  victory  in  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
military  post  of  honoiir^  ipade  it  necessary  for 
those  who  aspired  to  the  olive  crown>  to  qualify 
themselves  for  obtaining  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  render  them  at  the  same  time  wortby  of  the 
honourable  rank  annexed  to  it 

These  abuses,  however,  did  not  grow  up  all  at 
once ;  and  probably  did  not  arrive  at  tJbe  yicious 
excess  above  described,  till  the  Grecians,  having 
been  first  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  lost,  together  with  their 
liberty,  eveiy  sentiment  of  true  virtue  and  glory ; 
and  having  no  worthier  an  object  than  one  of  the 
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four  sacred  crowns  left  them  to  contend  for,  turne 
all  their  ambition  and  application  to  the  obtainin 
of  an  honour^  which  in  the  most  flourishing  pc 
nods  of  Grecian  liberty  and  glorj  had  oyer  bee 
regarded  with  the  highest  esteem  and  veneratioi 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  evident,  from  tl 
authorities  above  cited,  and  the  reasons  befoi 
given,  that  the  gymnastic  esercises  were  for  man 
ages  considered  as  beneficial  to  the  public ;  an 
so  undoubtedly  they  were,  while  they  were  ke| 
within  due  bounds,  and  directed  to  the  purpos< 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended ;  in  wbic 
point  of  view  all  political  institutions,  systems  < 
religion  and  government,  and  the  prevailing  cui 
toms  and  manners  of  any  people,  ought  princ 
pally  to  be  considered  by  every  one,  who  is  des 
rous  of  searching  out  their  original  causes,  an 
drawing  any  advantages  from  the  wisdom  of  n 
mote  ages  and  distant  countries;  the  abuses  i 
any  of  these  being  generally  to  be  charged  upc 
the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  after-times ;  an 
never  to  be  urged  as  arguments  against  the  prop< 
use,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  at  first  r 
ceived,  and  afterwards  continued  and  maintaine( 

I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  point  out  som 
farther  advantages  of  a  civil  nature,  arising  froi 
the  gymnastic  exercises  ;  one  of  which  was  bintc 
at  in  the  preceding  dialogue.    This  is  the  emplo; 
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ment  furnished  by  their  means  to  tlie  idle .  of  all 
ages  and  conditions.     By  the  idle  I  do  not  meao 
the  indolent  and  slothful^  but  those  who,  either  on 
account  of  their  youths  or  for  other  reasons,  were 
not  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  state;  those, 
whom  a  competent  supply  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  exempted  from  labour  and  business ;  and 
those  whose  occupations  allowed  them  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  vacant  time.     Such  citizens,- 
(and  of  such  (here  is  always  too  large  a  number 
in  every  populous  and  wealthy  community,)  are 
always  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  order  of  a 
commonwealth ;  which,  merely  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  do,  they  are  too  apt  to  disturb  and  break 
by  riotous  and  factious  enormities.     To  these  the 
gymnasiums,  or  schools  of  exercise,  erected  in 
every  city,  and  furnished  with  masters,  &c.  at  the 
public  cost,  were  always  open ;  and  thither  they 
were  encouraged  and  invited  to  resort,  not  only 
from  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  fashion,  which 
had  made  the  learning  of  the  gymnastic  exercisea 
a  part  even  of  a  liberal  education,  or  the  hopes  of 
attaining  one  day  to  the  great  honours  and  re- 
wards bestowed  upon  the  conquerors  in.  the  sa- 
cred games,  but  even  upon  the  score  of  amuse- 
ment and   health :    there   being  many  exercises, 
taught  and  practised  in  those  schools,  which, 
though  not  admitted  into  the  public  games,  werer 
nevertheless  of  great  and  frequent  use,  and.  tended 
equally  with  those,  of  which  I  have  been  hitherto 
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speakings  to  render  the  bodies  of  the  practitios 
healthy^  vigorous^  and  active.  These  were 
several  kinds  of  dances ;  some  or  other  of  whi 
were  constantly  introduced  on  all  occasions 
festivity,  private  and  public,  as  marriages,  reli 
ous  festivals,  &c.  and  were  performed  bj  a  chor 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens.  Th 
calculated  principally  for  amusement  were  seve 
sports,  performed  with  balls  of  difierent  sizes.  < 
all  which,  comprehended  likewise  under  the  gene 
name  of  gymnastic,  the  curious  reader  may  fim 
particular  account  in  three  pieces  written 
Mobs.  Burette,  and  printed  in  the  second  volui 
of  Mdmoires  de  Littirature  de  VAcaditnie  JRot/i 
des  Inscriptions,  &c.  Of  these  several  exercii 
the  physicians  likewise  took  advantage,  frequen 
prescribing  one  or  other  of  them  to  their  patien 
in  such  proportions  as  their  different  cases  i 
quired ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Mercuriahs  and  othei 
The  uses  indeed  last-mentioned  were  only  collat 
ral,  neither  proceeding  by  direct  consequen 
from  the  games,  nor  immediately  relating  to  thei 
But  as  the  gymnastic  exercises  owed  the  grc 
vogue  and  reputation  which  they  acquired  pri 
cipally  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  other  thr 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  as  the  gymn 
siums,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  masters  of  sev< 
ral  sorts,  baths,  hot  and  cold,  opened  and  coverc 
places  for  exercise,  &c.  were  originally  foundc 
and   maintained,  with  a  view  of  preparing  tl 
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ascetics  for  those  games,  we  may  very  fairly  place 
to  their  account  all  the  profit  accruing  to  the 
public  from  every  species  of  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises^ and  from  all  the  various  uses  of  the  gymna- 
sium ;  which  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  state  hospital,  where  that  great  branch  of  phy- 
sic, called  prophylactic,  or  preventive,  so  much 
cultivated  by  the  ancients,  though  entirely  neg- 
lected by  the  moderns,  was  practised  with  great 
success  on  all  the  members  that  compose  the  body 
politic ;  which,  by  the  regimen  there  prescribed, 
not  only  found  its  natural  health,  vigour,  and 
spirits  fortified  and  augmented,  but  was  kept 
from  falling  into  many  dangerous  maladies  pro- 
ceeding from  idleness  and  luxury,  those  morbid 
principles  of  political,  as  well  as  natural  corrup- 
tion and  dissolution. 

And  this  leads  me  to  consider  another  point  of 
no  small  importance ;  namely,  the  temperance 
and  sobriety,  which  all,  who  aimed  at  any  eminent 
proficiency  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  were  ne- 
cessitated to  observe.  This  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Horace  in  these  verses  : 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  condngere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Abstiiiuit  Veoere  et  vIdo.^ 


h  Art  Poet.  Ter.  419. 
VOL.  11.  N  n 
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A  youth,  who  hopes  th*  Olympic  prize  to  gain. 
All  arts  must  try,  and  ev*ry  toil  sustsdn  ; 
^rh*  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  proye. 
And  shun  the  weakening  joys  of  wine  and  loTe. 

Fravcii 

And  to  this  St.  Paul  alludes^  in  his  6rst  epistle 
the  Corinthians^*  (in  whose  territory^  and  un 
whose  direction^  the  Isthmian  games  were  c 
brated^)  in  the  following  passage :  '^  Know 
''  not  that  they  who  run  in  the  stadium^  or  f< 
*^  nee,  run  all,  and  yet  but  one  receiveth 
'^  prize  ?  so  ruo^  therefore^  that  ye  may  obtain 
'^  Moreover,  every  one  that  contendeth  in 
'^  games,  (irStg  Se  i  eiycaviKiii^evog)  is  temperate  in 
''  things.  They  indeed,  that  they  may  obtaii 
^'  corruptible  crown  ;  but  we,  an  incorruptible 
'^  Wherfefore  I  for  my  part  so  run,  as  not  to  pi 
*'  undistinguished  {dq  o6x  i^vjAw^)  so  fight  (tvxt^ 
not  as  beating  the  air,  (i.  e.  practising  ii 
feigned  combat,  without  an  adversary)  bu 
bruise  and  mortify  my  body  (uTa}T<«?«)  ; 
'^  bring  it  under  subjection,  lest  after  hav 
'^  served  as  a  herald  (niipu^ft;)  to  others  (by  in 
'^  ducing  them  into  the  Christian  stadium)  I  i 
'^  self  should  come  off  without  honour  and  apf 
'^  bation  (ASox/jxof  yiv«/x«/.")     Though  there 

i  C.  ix.  ver.  24.  of  the  games,  and  of  a  great  i 

k  a»c  ot'C  d^^Xtaic  niay  also  sig-  ber  of  spectators.     Bot  thit 

nify  in  this  place,  as  if  I  was  not  well  as  other  parts  of  my  tra 

UMten^  not  unobservedj  i.  p.  as  if  I  tion  of  this  passage,  1  subii 

was  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  tlie  more  learned  reader. 
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but  two  expressions  in  this  passage  that  relate  to 
the  point  in  question,  yet  I  thought  proper  to 
translate  the  whole,  that  I  might  shew  and  ex- 
plain the  several  allusions  to  the  games,  here  made 
use  of  by  St.  Paul ;  and  make  the  reader  under- 
stand the  full  force  of  the  argument  urged  by  him 
upon  the  Corinthian  converts,  to  incite  them  to 
the  practice  of  those  virtues,  which  (he  tells  them) 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  everlasting 
glory ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  fading  and 
perishable  crown,  were  practised  by  their  unbe- 
lieving brethren. 

To  what  a  degree  of  strictness  these  latter  car- 
ried their  temperance  and  continency  of  all  kinds, 
with  regard  especially  to  the  two  pleasures  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  women  and  wine,  may  be  seen 
in  many  instances  collected  by  Faber,'  to  whom  I 
refer  the  reader:  and  how  much  those  virtues  may 
be  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  their  bodies  (to  say  nothing  of  their 
minds)  may  easily  be  conjectured,  from  the 
wretched  and  deplorable  efrects  occasioned  by 
their  contrary  vices ;  of  which  every  one's  expe- 
rience cannot  fail  of  suggesting  to  him  but  too 
many  examples  among  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  in  this  debauched  and  luxurious  age.  ^ 

1  Agon.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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But  as  this  strict  temperance  was  neceas 
onlj  to  those  who  were  ambitious  of  excelliog 
the  gymnastic  exercises,  so  it  may  be  imagined 
have  been  obseryed  by  a  yeiy  small  number ;  1 
if  it  be  remembered^  that  besides  the  four  saci 
games  so  often  mentioned^  there  were  oth^v^ 
most  innumerable,  of  the  same  nature,  ceiebrai 
in  every  Grecian  town  and  city,  in  which  \ 
prizes,  were  some  of  them  lucrative^  and  all 
them  honourable^  it  may,  on  the  contrary^  be  p 
sumed^  that  the  number  of  those^  who  aspired 
the  honour  of  a  victory  in  any  of  these  gam 
were  pretty  considerable;  especially  before  i 
athletic  art  came  to  be  embraced  and  followed 
a  profession :  consequently  many  people  in  ev< 
Grecian  state  were  for  many  ages  kept  sober^  te 
perate^  and  chaste^  at  least  to  a  certain  d^ree> 
the  mere  influence  of  an  ambition ;  which  tfarou 
the  encouragement  of  the  public,  and  by  the  va 
ous  means  of  gratifying  it^  ofiered  to  people  ei 
of  the  lowest  condition^  may  not  unreasonably 
supposed  to  have  been  almost  universal :  and  i 
could  hardly  fail  of  rendering  those  virtues  faj 
enable,  and  thereby  recommending  them  to 
practice  of  all  those,  who  seek  for  no  other  r 
of  life  but  the  example  of  others.  It  may  not 
deed  be  easy^  at  this  distance  of  time,  exactly 
determine  how  far  this  influence  operated ;  am 
may  perhaps  be  thought,  by  some  people,  to  hi 
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^ven  it  a  larger  sphere  of  action^  than  either 
reason  or  history  will  justify.  All  therefore  that 
I  shall  at  present  insist  upon  is,  that  the  gjuinas** 
tic  exercises^  from  the  several  causes  above  as-* 
signed^  must  have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Greeks^  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  extensiveness  and  care^  Vfith 
which  they  were  cultivated  and  encouraged. 

As  a  farther  discouragement  to  vice  and  immo* 
rality^  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  recolIect^  that 
no  one,  who  was  guilty  of  any  flagrant  or  notori- 
ous crime,  or  was  depraved  in  his  morals^  could 
be  admitted  to  contend  for  the  Olympic  crown^ 
however  otherwise  well  qualified  to  obtain  it.  To 
this  end  every  candidate^  at  the  opening  of  the 
games,  was  conducted  along  the  stadium  by  a 
herald^  who  vnth  a  loud  ^oice  demanded^  whether 
there  was  any  person  in  all  that  numerous  assem- 
bly^ who  could  accuse  such  a  one  (naming  his 
name,  &c.)  of  any  crime  ?  or  charge  him  with 
leading  a  profligate  and  vicious  life  ?  Neither  was 
it  suflGicient  for  the  candidate  himself  to  have  ^ 
character  free  from  any  gross  and  scandalous  im* 
putation,  unless  he  could  also  in  some  particular 
points  clear  those  of  his  parents  and  ancestors^  by 
shewing  there  was  no  bastardy  nor  adultery  in  his 
lineage^  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  sectioiu 
The  sanctity  of  the  Olympic  games,  considered' as 
a  religious  festival^  undoubtedly  gave  occasion  to 
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this  strict  inquiry  into  the  characters   of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  contend  in  them :  and  in 
this  particular^  as  in  many  others,  it  is  probable 
the  example  set  by  the  Eleans,  was  followed  by 
the  superintendents  of  the  Pythian^  Isthmian^  and 
Nemean  games^  all  which  were  esteemed  in  like 
manner  sacred.      And   so  indeed   were   all    tlie 
games^  those  at  least  that  were  celebrated  at  cer- 
tain and  stated  periods^  throughout  Greece ;  of 
which  the  number  was  very  considerable^  though 
the  title  of  sacred  seems  to  have  been  appropriated 
by  way  of  eminence  to  the  four  above-mentioned. 
Now^  if  it  be  supposed  (and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  may  not  be  supposed)  that  every  man  of  an  in- 
famous and  vicious  character  was,  upon  that  ac- 
count^ excluded  as  a  profane  person^  from  con- 
tending in  any  of  these  games^  the  greatest  part 
of  which  were  founded  in  reh'gion^  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  these  institutions  could  not  but  have 
checked^  in  some  degree^  and  for  some  time^  the 
growth  of  vice  and  immorality  among  the  Gre- 
cians ;  weeds  so  natural  to  the  human  soil^  that  it 
requires  the  greatest  attention^  and  the  utmost 
force  of  culture^  that  is,  not  only  good  laws^  but 
a  strict  and  diligent  execution  of  those  laws^  to 
keep  them  under.     The  laws  of  the  Olympic  in- 
stitution were  good,  by  which  I  mean^  were  cal- 
culated for  the  service  of  the  public.    And  if  they 
failed  of  their  proper  eflfects  for  want  of  having 
been   duly  executed^  we  arc  not  to  regard  and 
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censure  them  as  useless^  till  we  can  find  a  country 
or  a  society^  in  which  the  administration  of  the 
laws  comes  up  to  the  intention  of  the  legislator. 

I  have  here  purposely  omitted  saying  any  thing 
of  the  equestrian  games,  having  in  those  sections^ 
which  treat  of  the  horse-races^  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  utility  of  that  part  of  the  Olympic 
institution^  by  shewing  that  it  was  intended  to 
encourage  the  breed  and  management  of  horses ; 
of  which  noble  and  useful  animal  there  was  for 
many  ages  a  great  scarcity  in 'Greece.  What 
success  it  met  with  may  in  some  measure  be  col- 
lected from  sorae^  instances  produced  above^  of  the 
great  number  of  chariots  contending  at  one  time 
in  the  Olympic  hippodrome.  Whether  the  eques- 
trian candidates  were  subjected  to  the  public  in- 
quiry into  their  characters^  mentioned  above^  I 
cannot  positively  say^  though  I  think  it  most  pro- 
bable that  they  were:  since  the  reasons  taken 
from  the  sanctity  of  that  religious  festival  affect 
them  equally  with  the  gymnastic  candidates.  But 
this  point  I  shall  leave  with  the  reader ;  and  now^ 
having  shewn  how  much  vice  in  general,  as  well 
as  what  particular  species  of  it^  was  checked  and 
discountenanced  by  the  gymnastic  exercises^  and 
by  some  laws  of  the  Olympic  institution^  I  shall 
proceed  to  point  out  what  virtues^  or  what  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  were  encouraged  and  inculcated 
by  others.   In  enumerating  these^  I  shall  pass  ov^r 
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such  as  properly  belong  to  the  gymnastic  exercises^ 
and  of  which  sufficient  notice  hath  been  already 
taken,  such  as  temperance^  fortitude^  patience, 
&c.  and  confine  myself  to  speak  of  those  only, 
which  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  lo?e 
of  glory,  which  (to  use  the  words  of  Solon  in  the 
foregoing  dialogue)  if  you  take  away  out  of 
human  life,  what  yirtue  shall  we  have  left  among 
us  ?  and  who  will  be  ambitious  of  performing  any 
splendid  action  ?  How  powerful  an  incentive  the 
love  of  glory  is  to  all  generous  and  noble  deeds,  is 
sensibly  experienced  by  great  and  ingenuous  minds, 
and  may  easily  be  evinced  by  numberless  instances 
in  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
among  whom,  as  glory  was  the  principal,  if  not 
the  sole  reward  of  all  virtue,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, so  was  the  sense  and  love  of  glory  perpetu- 
ally stimulated  and  inflamed  in  the  breasts  of  men 
of  all  orders  and  degrees,  by  many  marks  of  ho- 
nour bestowed  on  the  deserving ;  such  as  the 
several  military  crowns,  supplications,  ovations, 
triumphs,  statues,  medals,  &c.  among  the  Romans: 
and  among  the  Grecians,  statues,  inscriptions^ 
crowns,  sometimes  of  gold,  with  many  other  testi- 
monies of  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  the 
public,  differing  according  to  the  difierent  cus- 
toms, or  genius,  of  each  particular  state.     Of  the 
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same  kind  was  the  Olympic  olive^  the  Pythian 
laurel^  &c.  which,  having  no  intrinsic  value  in 
themselves^  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  conquerors^ 
but  merely  as  emblems  and  evidences  of  their  vic- 
tories^ and  as  such  entitling  them  to  the  esteem 
and  applauses  of  their  countrymen.  By  the  mean- 
ness of  these  prizes,  therefore,  were  the  Grecians 
given  to  understand,  that  praise  and  glory  were 
the  proper  recompences  of  worthy  actions.  A 
doctrine  indeed  which  great  and  worthy  minds 
alone  can  perceive^  by  the  inward  light  of  their 
own  native  virtue;  but  which,  by  the  force  of 
education  and  example^  may  be  inculcated  into 
narrow  and  groveling  spirits^  till  by  degrees  it 
becomes  the  favourite  sentiment  even  of  a  whole 
people ;  and  men  of  all  ranks^  orders,  and  pro- 
fessions^ from  the  king  to  the  lowest  servant^  and 
tiie  most  inconsiderable  subject  of  the  state^  shaU 
think  themselves  well  paid  for  any  service  done 
the  public  (and  even  the  meanest  in  some  shape  or 
other  may  be  serviceable  to  the  public)  by  any 
mark  of  honour  bestowed  upon  them  on  that  ac- 
count. A  recompence  so  cheap,  and  yei  at  the 
same  time  so  efficacious,  and  so  productive  of  ex- 
cellencies of  all  kiods,  that  they,  who  neglect  U^ 
make  use  of  it  in  the  administration  of  a. common- 
wealth, may  well  be  supposed  to  have  no  sense  of 
it  themselves ;  to  know  little  of  the  'true  arts  and 
ends  of  government,  and  not  to  deserve  to  be  en- 
trusted with  it, ' 

VOL.  II.  o  o 
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I  shall  conclude  this  article  Mrith  a  passag 
from  Herodotus^""  who  in  his  History  of  the  fa 
nioiis  Expedition  of  Xerxes  a^inst  the  Grecians 
relates  (he  following  incident^  which  faappenet 
when  that  mighty  king,  attended  by  millions^  wa 
now  far  advanced  into  Greece. 

*^  Some  Arcadian  fugitives,  being  in  great  wani 
*^  of  provisions,  came  to  offer  their  services  to  thi 
''  king,  and  being  admitted  into  his  presence,  wen 
interrogated  by  the  Persians,  and  particularly 
by  one  person ;  who,  among  other  questions 
''  asked  them  what  the  Grecians  were  then  doing: 
''  To  which  they  answered,  that  the  Greeks  wen 
''  at  that  time  celebrating  the  Olympic  festival 
'^  and  exhibiting  a  spectacle  of  gymnastic  anc 
^^  equestrian  games.  Being  again  asked^  Wbal 
'^  was  the  prize  for  which  the  several  antagonists 
'^  contended  ?  they  replied,  a  chaplet  of  wild 
''  olive.  Upon  which  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Arta- 
'^  banusy  broke  out  into  an  exclamation,  which 
^'  though  interpreted  by  the  king  as  the  effect  o: 
'^  cowardice,  was  certainly  an  indication  of  i 
*^  brave  and  generous  mind.  For  hearing  that  thi 
'^  prize  contended  for  by  the  Grecians  was  a  chap- 
'^  let,  and  not  any  pecuniary  reward,  he  could  no 
''  longer  keep  silence,  but  in  the  hearing  o(  all 
^^  the  Persians   said,  Alas,  Mardonius !  against 

ni  Lib.  vili.  c.  25. 
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'^  what  kind  of  men  have  you  led  us  here  to  fight ! 
'*  men,  who  engage  in  a  contest  with  each  other^ 
'^  not  for  gold  and  silver,  but  onlj  for  a  superio- 
*'  rity  of  virtue  and  glory  \" 

Another  great  motive  to  virtuous  and  noble  ac^ 
tions^  suggested  to  the  candidates  for  the  Olympic 
olive,  and  through  them  recommended  to  all  the 
Grecians,  was  a  due  regard  to  the  reputation  of 
their  families  and  countries.     This  was  intimated 
by  the  custom  of  joining  to  the  name  of  the  can-, 
didate,  both  before  the  contest  and  after  the  vic- 
tory, the  name  of  his  father,  together  with  that  of 
the  city  or  country  where  he  was  born,  or  to 
which  he  at  that  time. belonged.     By  which  cus- 
tom the  close  union  and  connexion,  which  nature 
and  reason  had  made  between  a  son  and  father,  a 
citizen  and  the  stale,  was,  as  it  were,  ratified  and 
declared  by  the  authority  and  voice  of  the  public; 
and  every  man  was  taught  to  consider  himself, 
not  as  a  single  and  independent  individual,  but  as 
making  part  of  a  family  and  society ;  to  whom,  as 
participating  in  some  measure  of  his  glory  or  dis- 
grace, he  was  accountable  for  his  good  or  bad  de- 
meanour.    That  the  consideration  just  mentioned 
is  capable  of  operating  very  powerfully,  both  in 
restraining  men  from  infamous  actions  and  ex- 
citing them  to  good,  needs  not  here  be  proved. — 
The  force  of  it  is  felt  and  understood  by  all,  and 
frequently  urged  as  a  topic  either  of  encourage^ 
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toeni  or  dehortatioo,  even  tn  common  and  ordi- 
nary life ;  ID  wbich^  if  it  is  of  anj  efficacy^  as  it 
often  isy  it  ought  surely  to  affect,  in  a  much 
stronger  manner^  all  persons  of  anoUe  and  illus- 
trious parentage^  and  all  the  members  of  any  city, 
society,  or  kingdom,  that  make  a  considerable  fi- 
gure in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  especially  on  great 
and  public  occasions :  as  in  a  battle,  for  instance^ 
in  which  CTery  individual  ought  to  remember  that 
die  honour  of  his  country^  as  well  as  his  own  in 
particular,  that  of  his  family,  or  of  the  corps  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  interested  in  his  behaviour ; 
the  glory  of  a  victory,  and  the  disgrace  of  a  de- 
feat, being  generally  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  the  valour  or  cowardice  of  a 
people  too  often  measured  by  that  of  their  troops^ 
who  in  those  cases  are  looked  upon  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance,  in  which  a 
single  man,  though  not  acting  in  any  public  cha- 
racter, may  yet  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  honour 
or  discredit  to  his  country :  and  this  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  man  travelling  into  foreign  na- 
tions; where,  though  himself  and  his  family  may 
happen  both  to  be  equally  unknown^  his  country 
may  not.  In  this  case  he  will  be  considered  only 
in  a  national  lights  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  a  ge- 
neral character  of  his  countrymen  will  be  formed, 
from  the  specimen  he  is  supposed  to  give  of  it  in 
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his  particular  maQners  and  bebaviour*  In  this 
situation  many  of  the  candidates^  those  especially 
who  came  from  remote  Grecian  colonies  settled  in 
Asia,  Afric^  Macedonia^  Sicily,  &c.  must  in  some 
sort  have  appeared  in  the  Olympic  stadium  ; 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  public 
theatre^  where  every  private  Grecian  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  producing  and  signalizing  him- 
self, and  his  own  particular  city,  town,  aod  fa- 
mily, in  the  presence  of  all  Greece*  From  whence, 
though  neither  of  them  should  have  gained  any 
other  immediate  advantage,  besides  that  of  beii^ 
drawn  out  of  obscurity,  and  made  known  to  the 
rest  of  their  brethren,  yet  a  foundation  was  here 
laid  for  many  more  ;  a  spirit  of  emulation,  a  sense 
of  glory,  and  a  ^cal  for  the  honour  of  the  public, 
which  is  always  increased  by  every  new  accession 
of  reputation  acquired  to  it,  were  infused  into  all 
the  members  of  the  community :  who  rejoicing 
with  their  fellow-citixen  on  these  occasions,  and 
bestowing  upon  him  public  marks  of  distinction, 
both  felt  and  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  that 
the  glory  of  any  one  member  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  were  thereby 
taught  insensibly  to  r^ard,  in  all  their  actions, 
the  dignity  and  service  of  the  state.  A  principle, 
to  which  in  conjunction  with  the  love  of  glory, 
spoken  to  in  tlie  foregoing  article,  m^y  princi- 
pally be  ascribed  all  the  virtue,  valour,  wisdom, 
with  many  excellencies  of  an  inferior  kind,  which 
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adorn  and  dignify  the  Greek  and  Roman  name. 
By  both  which  people^  but  more  generally  by  the 
former^  were  these  two  great  principles^  so  fruitful 
in  merit  of  all  sorts^  cultivated  with  the  utmost 
diligence  and  care^  and  by  many  various  methods 
disseminated  throughout  all  orders  and  professions 
of  men. 

Concord  and  union  among  themselves  was  also 
plainly  insinuated,  and  strongly  recommended  to 
all  the  different  people  of  Greece^  by  another  law 
of  the  Olympic  games ;  that  I  mean,  by  which  all, 
who  were  not  of  Greek  extraction,  were  excluded 
from  contending  in  them.  By  this  law  they  were 
reminded  of  their  being  brethren^  and  incorporated 
as  it  were  into  one  nation,  under  one  common 
name.  Had  due  attention  been  paid  to  this  wise 
and  politic  ordinance^  under  the  sanction  of  which 
they  were  invited  to  meet  together  every  fifth 
year,  in  order  to  join  in  sacrificing  to  one  and  the 
same  deity,  the  common  father  and  protector  oj 
the  whole  Grecian  name  ;  and  in  celebrating 
games,  in  which  all  Grecians,  and  only  Grecians, 
were  equally  admitted  to  contend,  for  a  crowr 
equally  reverenced  by  them  all :  to  this  ordinance 
I  say,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  band 
of  union,  had  due  attention  been  paid  by  the  se- 
veral states  into  which  the  Grecians  were  distri- 
buted, they  need  not  have  dreaded  either  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth   or  the  Persian   monarchy ; 
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the  latter  of  which  was  checked  and  humbled 
more  than  once,  and  at  length  entirely  subdued  bj 
no  very  considerable  part  of  the  Grecian  body ; 
and  the  former  prevailed  over  them  more  by  means 
of  the  intestine  feuds  and  divisions^  which  had  for 
many  ages  weakened  and  disjointed  the  forces  of 
Greece,  than  from  their  own  intrinsic  strength^  or 
from  any  superiority  either  in  valour  or  in  military 
skilly  which  the  Romans  possessed  over  their  Gre- 
cian antagonists.  But  what  avail  the  most  salu- 
tary laws^  or  the  best-framed  systems  of  govern- 
ment^ without  a  sufficient  authority  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  one,  and  to  keep  together  the 
several  parts  of  the  other^  to  give  each  its  proper 
motion^  and  to  make  them  all  concur  in  one 
operation^  and  mutually  unite  their  forces  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  common  cause  ?  This 
was  always  wanting  to  the  Greeks,  who  never  but 
once^  as  I  can  remember^  acted  in  concert  under 
the  direction  of  a  single  person ;  and  that  was  in 
their  very  early  times>  when  they  lived  not  in  com- 
monwealths, but  under  limited  monarchies^  I  mean 
in  their  expedition  against  the  city  of  Troy^  under 
Agamemnon^  who  seems  to  have  been  invested 
with  no  other  powers^  but  such  as  were  barely  ne- 
cessary for  the  general  of  an  army ;  and  to  have 
been  raised  to  that  authority^  chiefly  on  account 
of  his  being  principally  concerned  in  a  war  un- 
dertaken solely  to  revenge  an  injury  done  to  his 
family  in  the  person  of  his  brother  Menelaus.    In 
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nued  to  enjoy^  under  their  favourite  democratical 
goyeroments,  the  beloved  liberty  of  everj  state  (I 
had  almost  said^  every  man)  consulting  its  own 
separate  and  particular  interest,  to  the  n^lect^ 
and  indeed  to  the  final  destruction,  of  the  general 
prosperity  and  freedom  of  the  whole  Greek  body. 

In  such  a  state  of  civil  hostility  and  confusion 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus,  when 
Ipbitus,  king  of  El  is,  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  instituted  the  Olympic 
games:  to  which  inviting  them  all,  under  the 
common  appellation  of  Grecians,  he  required  them 
to  suspend  their  animosities  ;  and,  by  the  express 
commands  of  the  aforesaid  oracle^  proclaimed  a 
cessation  of  arms  among  all  those  states,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  each  other.  As  by  comprehend- 
ing all,  who  were  admitted  to  partake  in  this  so- 
lemnity, under  the  common  denomination  of  Gre- 
cians, he  plainly  intimated  to  them  that  they  were 
brethren,  so  did  he  oblige  them  to  meet  together 
as  such,  by  compelling  them,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  fined,  and  excluded  from  sacrificing  to 
Olympian  Jupiter,  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility 
during  the  celebration  of  that  holy  festival,  and 
for  some  time  before  and  after ;  thus  like  a  tru6 
Hellanodic,  or  judge  and  arbiter  of  Greece,  as  the 
word  importsj  summoning  them,  as  it  were,  before 
bis  tribunal,  to  end  all  their  quarrels  by  the  ami- 
cable method  of  mediation.    For  it  was  with  tte 
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honour  was  due  to  him  od  that  account^  the 
Eieans  have  plainly  intimated  hy  an  emblematical 
figure  of  a  woman^  named  Ecechiria^  (a  Greek 
\¥ord^  signifying  an  armistice^  or  truce  J  crown- 
ing the  statue  of  Iphitus^  erected  bj  them  in  the 
very  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter^  as  I  have  before 
observed.  To  this  mediatorial  tribunal^  thus  ap« 
pointed  and  protected  by  the  gods^  the  Grecians 
might  have  had  recourse  whenever  they  were  in- 
dined  to  terminate  their  quarrels  in  an  amicable 
manner.  But  upon  the  return  of  the  Olympic 
festival^  they  were  all  equally  obliged^  however 
deeply  engaged  in  war  with  each  other^  and  how 
averse  soever  to  peace^  to  suspend  their  enmity^ 
and  meet  together  at  Olympia^  where^  besides  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  mediator^  every  thii^ 
tended  to  conciliate  their  minds  to  each  other^ 
and  introduce  amity  and  concord  between  the 
contending  parties.  The  place  itself  was  sacred 
to  peace ;  the  solemnity  was  founded  in  religion ; 
and  in  the  games,  (in  which  all  who  were  entitled 
to  the  denomination  of  Grecians^  were  equally 
admitted  to  contend,  whether  friends  or  foes,  and 
from  which  all  rancour  and  malice  in  the  com^- 
batants  was  excluded,  under  severe  penalties^)  in 
the  games^  I  say,  was  exhibited  a  spectacle  in  it- 
self highly  amusing  and  entertaining,  and  at- 
tended^ moreover,  with  a  perpetual  succession  of 
banquets,  and  all  other  accompaniments  of  festivity 
and  joy.     And  as  the  several  parts  of  this  great 
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inttitution  drew  to  Oljmpia  an  infiDite  oiultit 
of  people  from  all  parts,  so  did  that  nume 
assembly  invite  thither  the  men  of  the  grei 
eminency  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  ;  such  as  hi 
lians,  orators,  philosophers,  poets,  and  paint 
who  perceiving  that  the  most  compendious 
to  fame  lay  through  Olympia,  were  there  indi 
to  exhibit  their  best  performances  at  the  tim< 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  To 
assembly  Herodotus  °  read  his  history,  to  this 
sembly  Aeion,  a  celebrated  painter,  shewed 
fiimous  picture  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
Roxana ;  and  for  this  assembly  Hippias 
Elean,  a  sophist,  Prodicus  the  Cean^  Anaxim 
the  Chian,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  and  many  o 
sophists,  historians,  and  orators,  composed 
courses  and  harangues ;  and  thither  Diooys 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  sent  a  poem  of  his  < 
writing  to  be  recited  publicly,  by  persons  h 
for  that  purpose.  From  whence^  says  Luci 
they  reaped  the  advantage  of  gaining  at  once 
general  suffrages  of  all  Greece;  every  state  ha 
its  representative,  as  it  were,  in  that  nume 
and  solenm  convention,  and  all  who  assistec 
these  occasions  carrying  with  them  to  their 
spective  countries  the  name  and  reputatioi 
that  person,  to  whose  glory  the  common  sea 
Greece,  if  I  may  so  speak,  had  already  been 

n  Lacian  in  Hvrodoto.  o  Ibid. 
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at  Olympia.  By  the  pleasure  ari^i^  from  these 
works  of  peace^  and  the  applauses  bestowed  upon 
them^  the  minds  of  men  were  insensibly  softened 
and  diverted  from  the  thoughts  of  war.  Besides^ 
in  so  numerous  an  assembly  of  the  most  consider- 
able persons  of  Greece^  there  never  could  be 
wanting  some  patriots  of  ability  and  authority  to 
interpose  their  friendly  offices^  and  incline  the 
contending  parties  to  listen  to  an  accommoda* 
tion ;  as  was  once  done  by  Gorgias>  a  celebrated 
rhetorician^  who,  having  composed  an  admirable 
treatise  upon  the  subject  of  concord^  read  it  pub- 
licly at  Olympia  to  all  the  Grecians^  who  were  at 
that  time  quarrelling  among  themselves. 

But  besides  the  religious  solemnity^  and  the 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games^  Iphitus  also  in- 
stituted a  fair/  to  be  held  at  Olympia  at  the  same 
time ;  .with  a  view,  doubtless,  of  uniting  the  se- 
veral people  of  Greece  still  closer  to  each  other, 
in  a  friendly  intercourse  of  mutual  commerce 
which  can  only  flourish  in  times  of  peace ;  and 
which,  by  the  many  advantages  it  brings  along 
with  it,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  the  particular 
persons  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  trader 
naturally  tends  to  call  off*  the  attention  of  maa- 
kind  from  war  and  violence,  and,  what  perhaps 
is  still  worse,  the  stupid  and  lazy  indoknce  of  an 
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uncivilized  and  savage  life^  to  tbe  more  plea 
methods  of  polishing  and  enriching  tbemw 
and  their  countries^  by  cultivating  all  the  ui 
arts  of  civil  and  social  industry. 


When  the  Grecians  happened  to  be  free  1 
those  intestine  distractions,  to  v^hich  thej  i 
too  much  subject  their  meeting  together  at  Ol 
pia  every  fifth  year  was  highly  beneficial  to  t! 
upon  other  accounts.  For  as  they  were,  by  t 
various  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  in  Europe,  dispersed  and  scatt 
into  very  distant  parts  of  the  world,  they  haci 
the  return  of  tbe  Olympic  festival,  an  opportu 
of  acquainting  themselves  exactly  with  c 
other's  strength  and  condition,  by  means,  eithe 
tbe  candidates,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  c 
tend  for  tbe  Olympic  olive,  or  of  tbe  deputies  s 
by  every  Grecian  city  with  victims  and  oflferi 
to  Olympian  Jupiter.  By  the  same  means 
they  might  receive  information  of  any  dar 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  whole  commu 
of  Greece,  or  those  of  their  brethren  who  \ 
settled  on  the  frontiers,  and  exposed  to  the 
tacks  of  their  common  and  perpetual  foes;  wh 
as  well  for  distinction  sake,  as  out  of  hatred 
contempt,  they  styled  Barbarians.  Against  tb 
that  is,  indeed,  against  all  the  nations  that  s 
rounded  them,  and  especially  the  Persian,  tl 
nearest  and  most  formidable  enemy,  it  bebo 
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them  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard,  as  all  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Asia,  whose  number  was 
very  considerable^  were  in  continual  and  imme- 
diate danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  that 
mighty  empire ;  and  with  their  safety  that  of  their 
European  brethren  was  so  closely  connected^  that 
if  the  banks^  which  kept  the  great  Persian  ocean 
within  its  bounds^  should  happen^  for  want  of 
their  concurrence  to  strengthen  and  support  them^ 
to  be  once  broken  down,  it  was  to  be  feared  the 
inundation  would  soon  extend  to  Greece  itself^ 
properly  so  called ;  as  they  once  experienced,  to 
the  great  hazard  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
whole  Grecian  name.  As  their  meeting,  there- 
fore^ at  Olympia  furnished  them  with  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  knowing  their  own  strength  and  con- 
dition^ as  well  as  the  forces  and  preparations  of 
their  common  enemies^  so  were  they  enabled  by 
the  same  means  to  provide  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  for  the  general  security,  by  deliberating 
and  consulting  on  the  state  of  the  public^  strength- 
ening the  union  among  themselves^  and  mututdly 
exhorting  and  encouraging  each  other  to  guard 
•nd  maintain  their  common  liberties^  and  in  every 
CM6  to  proportion  the  defence  to  the  danger  that 
jthieateoed  either  the  whole^  or  any  part  of  the 
ipfhole  community  of  Greece.  Here  too,  any  par- 
ticular state  of  Greece  that  was  oppressed  by  a 
Qiwwful  faction  of  her  own  citizens^  or  by  the 
lifMUtn  of  a  sister  slate^  might  make  her  com- 
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plaints^  and  plead  her  cause  brfore  the  tei 
her  brethreDy  bjr  ^rhose  interpontion  she  n 
be  rdiefed  from  a  grievance  which  her  si 
strength  was  not  sufficient  to  redress^ 

As  Olynipia,  from  the  causea  before  assig 
g^w  to  be  a  place  of  general  resort,  Greece 
rived  from  thence  some  other  advantages^  w: 
probably  were  not  at  first  foreseen^  for  in  pru 
of  time  Olympia  became  a  kind  of  public  r 
sitory  of  historical  monuments  ;  in  which  ^ 
kept,  engraven  upon  marble  columns,  many 
lemn  treaties  made  between  particular  state 
Greece,  and  there  recorded  as  lasting  witm 
against  those  who  should  infringe  them  :  n 
memorials  of  singular  and  remarkable  eventi 
well  as  of  great  and  illustrious  actions,  were  ti 
exhibited  in  trophies,  votive  statues,  and  other  i 
donations,  estimated  at  the  tenth  part  of  the  vi 
of  the  spoils,  and  sometimes  even  part  of  the  s[ 
themselves,  taken  from  the  enemy^  consecn 
chiefly  to  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  accompai 
with  inscriptions,  in  which  the  several  events 
gave  occasion  to  them  were  specified,  and 
names  of  the  particular  states  and  principal 
sons  concerned,  were  delivered  down  to  postei 
In  Olympia  also,  as  in  the  chief  seat  and  reside 
of  Fame,  if  I  may  so  speak,  were  erected  stal 
in  honour  of  many  eminent  and  illustrious  m< 
of  most  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  partici 
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account  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  Pausanias^ 
to  which  I  refer  him,  as  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  enumerate  them  in  this  place.  By  these  pub- 
lic monuments  every  Grecian,  who  resorted  to 
Olympia,  was  instructed  in  many  great  points  of 
history^  relating  as  well  to  his  own  particular 
country  as  to  Greece  in  general ;  reminded  of  the 
glorious  exploits  of  his  ancestors  and  countrymen^ 
and  excited  to  imitate  their  virtues^  in  hopes  of 
acquiring  one  day  the  like  honour  to  himself  and 
bis  country.  And  by  these  even  foreigners  were 
induced  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  a 
people^  among  whom  they  found  so  many  in- 
stances of  merit  of  every  kind^  and  so  generous 
and  general  a  disposition  to  preserve  the  memory 
and  lustre  of  worthy  men^  to  serve  as  examples 
and  encouragements  to  after^ages. 

These  were  some  of  the  principal  advantages 
(fori  do  not  pretend  to  have  considered  all)  ac- 
cruing to  Greece  from  the  institution  of  the  Olym* 
pic  games ;  which,  though  they  were  for  above 
a  thousand  years  so  highly  reverenced  by  the  Gre- 
cians^ and  are  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  all  the 
Greeks  and  by  many  Roman  authors,  are  yet  but 
imperfectly  known  even  to  men  of  learning ;  and 
have  never^  that  I  know  of,  been  placed  in  the 
li^t  in  which  I  have  considered  them.  A  lights 
by  which,  I  flatter  myself^  they  will  now  appear 
to    have  been   established  upon  great  political 
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Tietfi ;  i6  have  Jmii  a  cbaaidcnliki  iafiiitiite  upon 
1km  nuumers  aod  morab  af  IkaGnA^  and  eo»> 
atqueDtljf  to  deserve  Um  aotice  ofaU  tUbaee  vviioj 
jbr  the  Mka  of  knoiriodge  and  impravaneail^ 
lead  tbt  writhigB  and  hiitorjr  of  that  gnat  pa^ 
pk,  to  abouodini^  ia  pfailoioplien  and  Icgja- 
hdors* 

» 

Hie  othnr  three  tacied  games,  naaielj^  the  Pjr- 
tUaoj  Isthtnkny  and  Nemeaiu  were  of  the  tame 
kindj  and  cowustcd  of  the  saiae  kind  of  exercises; 
to  which  were  added,  in  the  Pjrthian  gamesj  and 
perhaps  in  the  odierB»  poetical  and  musical  con- 
tests ;  and  io  tbem>  as  also  at  Olympia,  e?en  he- 
ralds or  cryers^  and  trumpeters^  were  admitted  to 
contend  with  each  other,  though  I  caDDot  find  that 
these  last-mentioned  contests  were  exhibited  io  the 
stadium,  at  least  not  at  Olympia^  where  there  was 
a  place  appropriated  to  them^  and  where  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  conquerors  did  not  receive  a 
crown ;  for  which  reason  I  did  not  thiok  proper 
to  mention  them  befiDre. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  utility  of  the 
CMympic  games^  we  may  draw  this  general  in- 
ference: 

That  even  the  sports  and  diversions  of  a  people 
may  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  public* 
Or  rather^ 
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That  a  wise  and  prudent  governor  of  a  state 
may  dispose  the  people  to  such  sports  and  diver- 
sions as  may  render  them  more  serviceable  to  the 
public ;  and  that  by  impartially  bestowing  a  few 
honorary  prizes  upon  those  who  should  be  found 
to  excel  in  any  contest  he  shall  think  proper  to 
appoint^  he  may  excite  in  the  husbandman^  the 
manufacturer^  and  the  mechanic^  as  well  as  in  the 
soldier  and  the  sailor,  and  men  of  superior  orders 
and  professions^  such  an  emulation  as  may  tend 
to  promote  industry^  encourage  trade^  improve 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  mankind,  and  con- 
sequently make  his  country  victorious  in  war,  and 
in  peace  opulent^  virtuous^  and  happy. 


THE  END. 
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